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Death on a Party Line 

! <TT7EST Tennessee is pretty swell coun- 

VV try, the people are pretty swell 
people, and I think because I feel so com- 
fortably at home in a town such as Falksville 
was the thing which brought 'Death on a 
Party Line’ into manuscript form.” 

So said author Merle Consliner when he 
dropped in on us recently from the hinter¬ 
lands of Ohio. We were somewhat disap- 
pointed that he had with Lim only his agent, 
Lurton Blassingame, not the Newfoundland 
puppy of whose antics we hâve been advised 
from time to time. Not that Lurton isn’t 
a good friend of ours. He is. But we 
should like to see that rampageous canine. 
Howiever, that day will only corne, appar- 
ently, when this départaient travels to Ohio. 
For, judging by the alacrity with which Mr. 
Constiner left these parts for home, we 
won’t be seeing him again—at least in this 
decade. 

That he made home safely is testified 
to by the following communication just 
dropped on our doorstep by pony express. 

"Our trip bock to the Midwest, the un- 
chartered Midwest, was fairly uneventful. 
We bought our way through hostile Shawnee 
country with glas s beads and 80-proof bay 
rum, and arrived home to find our old block- 
house only half burnt. Thaïs always a relief. 

"Seriously, I had a swell time in New 
York, in ai eleven and out at four, and I 
brought back with me the engraver’s proof 
of the Herbst cover. Because of an over- 
load of coats and bags my wife and I were 
forced to carry it alternately in our teeth 
which seemed to interest our fellow pas- 
sengers. But it was worth it. Vm having 
it framed. 

"About the background stuff for 'Death 
on a Party Line.’ Before I get into it, 1 
want to say anything might happen in West 
Tennessee. One place where 1 lived, for 
instance, out in the sivamp country, a man 
named Flowers was in love with a country 
belle. Another fellow took her to a straw- 


berry festival in the churchyard. During 
the supper a shotgun appeared through a 
thicket and the rival escort was blown 
straight into his Old Testament Heaven. 
The sheriff immediately galloped around to 
Mr. Flowers’ cabin. He found Mr. Flowers 
■ taking his ease in his kitchen, and asked to 
see his shotgun. When he smelled the 
barrel, he smelled vanilla extract. The in- 
side of the barrel was drenched with vanilla 
extraci. Mr. Flowers went to jail, served a 
short term, and when 1 was last through 
there was acting as the village barber. 

"And had worked up quite a trade, too! 

"There’s nothing more pleasant to these 
tired eyes of mine than a West Tennessee 
village square in the hill country, say on a 
Saturday afternoon, with the hot sun burn- 
ing off the lacquered magnolia leaves, and 
the young folks courting in cars along the 
curb; anyone’s car may be requisitioned for 
such is the custom, as long as the courting 
doesn’t get too boisterous in slapping and 
pinching. There are buggies and surreys 
here, too, with whips missing from whip- 
sockets, lest they be stolen, and gaunt, sleepy 
hound-dogs which look like tramps but 
which are worth iheir weight in gold on 
scent. The townsmen stand in the doorways 
in white linen, or baggy seersucker, arguing 
politics and evayigelists and cotton prospects. 
Hillmen, timid and interested in Metro¬ 
politan life, sit on the green park benches 
in courtsquare. 

"They are clear-eyed and modestly dressed 
in blue serge or fresh washed overatls, and 
about every third man bas a .32-20 in his 
hip pocket, and a few spare cartridges in his 
watch pocket, not for violence but for 
decency’s sake—without them he’d feel un- 
dressed. Conversation consists of blunt, 
highly personal questions and evasive, non- 
committal answers. 

"There’s a lot of information to be picked 
up in a town like Falksville, hereditary in¬ 
formation that somehow bas missed text- 
books. Women can learn how to bake a 
fane y spongecake in a lard bucket, and how 
( Continued on page 141) 
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Death On A Party Line 

By MERLE CONSTINER 

Author of “The Skull of Barnaby Shattuck,” etc. 



I 

M OTHER POYNTER, propped 
in her fan-backed chair by a 
billow of cushions, watched 
the three Aies on the corner of 
the carpet. The afternoon sun, 
swinging west and south over the old house, 
crawled across the slats into the upstairs 
sitting-room. It was a great barnlike room 
with heavy, elaborate baseboards and a deep 
bow-window; the pastoral scenes onthewall- 
paper had faded to a blurred patina of furry 
chevaliers and milkmaids and the white mar- 
ble mantel with its garland of carved fruit 
was chipped and cracked. In the brassy 
heat, the air was sluggish with the dusty 
;pice of ancient woodwork and tinder-dry 
furniture. 


Mother Poynter looked tired. She was 
big-boned and sleepy-limbed with die help- 
lessness of âge, but her little birdlike eyes 
were secretively alert and argumentative. 
She said petulantly, "In sixty-nine, when I 
was six, a Yankee schoolteacher came down 
here and rapped my knuckles because I 
couldn’t spell Kennebimkport. His wife’s 
maiden name was Saxby. I’m not sure I’m 
prepared to offer any Saxby the liberty of 
my home—” 

The girl at the window said, "This Sax- 
by’s from Arkansas.” 

The old lady changed the subject. "Ali- 
cia, baby, punch up these pillows. They’re 
lumping my back.” 

The girl on the window seat pretended 
not to hear. She was young, scarcely twenty, 
with the lean frame of her people, the Poyn- 






ters. A jug-shaped cai was curled on the 
embrasure bench by her knee. She gazed 
unseeingly at the little hill town which 
spread beneath the window. Directly below 
her was Court Square with its grassless lawn 
and red brick courthouse surrounded by an 
open rectangle of sh'ops. Beyond, over the 
housetops, she could see the cotton gin at 
the edge of town and the spidery railroad 
trestle; behind the cotton gin and the trestle 
began the steep sloping hills, the impéné¬ 
trable wooded ridges which cupped the vil¬ 
lage on ail sides and lay against the blinding 
summer sky in harsh overlapping waves of 
shimmering blue fire. 

Mother Poynter said, "Alicia, I tihink this 
man Saxby’s a détective. I think for some 
reason Vickery has brought him here to spy 
on someone!” 

The girl smiled. T’m the one that’s 
bringing him here—and he’s no détective. 


He has been—well, involved in several m> 
usual situations, in a cooperative sort of 
way, but he’s a semanticist. He’s a friend 
of a classmate of mine in Little Rock. I 
thought he might like to visit Falksville and 
wrote him. He jumped at the chance.” 

“And tell me, what on earth is a seman¬ 
ticist?” 

"Sometimes they’re called semasiologists. 
They’re interested in words and the way 
people talk. For instance if you’d say, 'Git 
down and tie up, Brother Saxby; we’uns is 
shore hellacious proud to hâve you jubilating 
with us,’ he’d probably thank you and Write 
it down in his notebook.” 

The old lady licked her lips. “Well, this 
is highly edifying. I’m glad you explained 
it to me. He’s coming ail the way to Ten¬ 
nessee to study bad grammar. In Arkansas, 
I présumé, everyone speaks perfectly!” 

"It’s not bad grammar, Mother Poynter. 
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It’s something historically priceless that he 
wants to get on record before it vanishes—” 

T7TROM the downstairs study came the 
X sound of the party line téléphoné bell. 
"Bri-n-ng! Bri-n-ng! Brr-ing, brr-ing! "Two 
longs and two shorts,” Alicia Poynter said 
automatically. "That’s Cora Bob’s.” 

"Run down and listen in, Alicia, baby. 
If it’s Vickery calling her, tell him to stop 
at the drugstore on his way home for a bar 
of tar soap.” 

The girl Aushed. "It’s not father. He’s 
out in the county on business.” 

After a long pause, the old lady nodded. 
“That’s right. î’d forgotten.” 

The octagonal-faced pendulum clock on 
the wall said two minutes after four. 

The setting sun laid a pencil of dazzling 
light on the corner of the musty carpet. 
Three large Aies, attracted by the brilliance, 
hummed in and out of the moted ray; 
Mother Poynter watched them with distaste. 
Iridescent in the sunlight, one instant they 
seemed plated with gold leaf, the next they 
glowed like green glass. 

The old lady said, "Those Aies, Alicia, 
they’re outside-Aies. They’re blue-bottles, 
not houseAies. It’s that screen door on the 
kitchen gallery; it sticks, you know. You 
must hâve left it ajar—” 

The girl shook her head. “There’s been 
no one downstairs since father left at lunch. 
They must be getting in the louvers of the 
attic.” She got to her feet and went to a 
cumbersome mahogany armoire against the 
wall. From a shel-f at the top of a cabinet 
she took down a tarnished silver tray, a box 
of milk crackers, a cloisonne tea canister and 
a small bottle of bouillon cubes. 

Mother Poynter glanced at the clock, said 
sweetly, “Think of that! It’s after four. 
Time does slip by, doesn’t it?” 

The girl said patiently, "We’re two min¬ 
utes late, aren’t we? I’m sorry—” 

Mother Poynter gavé her a bright, brave 
smile. "Anyone can make a mistake, child,” 

"I know,” the girl said. 

She carried the tray of tea things to the 
bathroom. 

T HE huge old Poynter house was old- 
style. Mother Poynter’s sitting-room had 
oîigifïally been the master bedroom, imme- 
diately adioinine it was the small room 


which had been remodeled into a modem, 
tiled bathroom. In the old days this small 
room had been the bedroom for unmarried 
daughters and the suite was so designed that 
there was no ingress or egress exceptthrough 
the larger parental chamber. Unmarried 
daughters were supposed to conduct them- 
selves like unmarried daughters—and archi¬ 
tectural steps were taken to see that this was 
done. 

With the remodeling, two new doors 
had been art into the bathroom; one from 
Vickery Poynter’s room, and one into the 
hall. 

fTlHE girl Alicia switched on an electrichot- 
X plate, put on a saucepan of water. From 
the compartment of a marble-topped wash- 
stand she laid out a blue teapot, Mother 
Poynter’s ancestral heirloom, and two déli¬ 
cate bone china teacups decorated with pink 
nymphs and lavender Aowers. While the 
saucepan was coming to a boil, she placed a 
bouillon cube in one of the cups, ran it half 
full of water from the hot-water faucet. The 
water was only lukewarm, she knew, but 
that was the way she liked it. 

She leaned against the towel rack, sipped 
the salty brew, and wondered about Mr. 
Saxby of Arkansas. She was desperately 
troubled. 

Her eyes opened spasmodically. A con¬ 
vulsive gasp tore itself from her throat and 
she collapsed. She died on the Aber bath 
mat almost before the odor of peach kernels 
dissipated in the sultry air. 

Mother Poynter, in her fan-backed wicker 
chair, heard the rnufBed thud and tinkling 
crash from behind the massive paneled door. 
She called, "Alicia!” There was no answer. 
She attempted to arise from her nest of pil- 
lows but her strength failed her. Twice 
again she raised her voice. "Alicia! Alicia, 
child! Are you hurt?” 

She took her great bent hickory walking 
stick from the cushions beside her and beat 
it against the threadbare carpet. Five times 
she struck the Aoor and the cavernous old 
mansion reverberated in hollow, drumlike 
echoes. 

And then Mother Poynter noticed the cat, 
the gray cat on the window seat. 

The beast arched itself from its curled 
slumber, dropped softly to the Aoor and 
walked stiff-leggedly across the room to the 
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closed bathroom door. Up and down, back 
and forth, its dainty nose followed the 
crevice between the base of the door and the 
floor, the crack between the door edge and 
the jamb. 

It was then that Mother Poynter knew 
suddenly and finally, and without a shred of 
doubt, that there was nothing to be done. 
It was surer than a mirror to the mouth, 
surer than a finger on the puise. 

The gray cat smelled death. 

Mother Poynter was tired. Death was no 
stranger to her. She shut her eyes a moment 
in ùtter weariness, opened them slowly. 
With the rubber-tipped ferrule of her stick 
she reached upward and stopped the pen- 
dulum of the dock. She felt a little better 
now, a little more self-reliant. She’d ob- 
served the traditional propriety. 

Reversing the stick, she bent forward, 
thrust it outward, and with the crook in 
its handle she pulled a small sewing table to 
her. She located needle and thread, a china 
egg, and one of Vickery’s socks. She settled 
down to her darning. 

There was nothing to do now but to wait. 

T HE train pulled out and Paul Saxby, 
knee-deep in luggage, gazed about him. 
The station, on a rutted red clay back Street, 
was set waist high to its loading platform 
in trumpet-flowered, coarse-leaved jimson 
weed. To his left was a cubic shack of 
concrète blocks, half beer joint and half 
grain-and-feed store with a sign above the 
door which read, "FALKSVILLE, TENN. 
—THE GARDEN SPOT OF THE UNI- 
VERSE”; across the cernent face of the 
building, scrawled with a fragment of yel- 
low brick, was written, "Mayor Doxie 
Nuckles is a drunkert and a lar and a disgust 
to Vincent County.” Saxby produced a 
caméra and photographed the two signs. He 
did this gravely and deftly. 

He then picked up his luggage from the 
rough timber platform, a squarish leather- 
covered box, his briefcase and Gladstone, 
and descended wooden steps to the road. 

He moved with decision. His eyes were 
happy behind their thick-lensed glasses. 
He’d never been in Falksville before, but 
he’d been in many similar towns and he 
knew his way about. 

A hawk wheeled lazily overhead and holly 
leaves on the nearby lawns were lusterless 
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and curled in the intense aftemoon heat. 
Trellised by the boles of gnarled oaks, the 
great blue hills pressed down upon him 
from the upper distance. The courthouse 
dock bonged four tunes, dull and toneless, 
like an ax handle striking a copper wash- 
boiler. 

He passed through a sun-baked hitchmg 
lot littered with chafï-dry mule dung, rame 
out into an alley behind the ugly backsides 
of the long two-story building which housed 
the town’s business section, turned at the 
corner, ascended a short, sloping walk of 
turf-grown glazed brick—and found himself 
on Main Street. 

The block-long, two-story building which 
was the commerdal heart of Main Street, 
faced Court Square. The original skeleton of 
this rambling édifice was a hundred years 
old, but like a shabby gentleman dressed 
in an excess of borrowed clothes its front 
was disguised and rejuvenated here and there 
with spotty false fronts of tin and stucco and 
cheap brick veneer; between these brightly 
painted shop faces were interstices of 
warped frame clapboard. On the other 
three sides of the rectangle enclosing the 
square the shops and offices were small, 
more drab, léthargie. 

A narrow, continuous marquée, of corm- 
gated roofing, ran the length of the select 
section of Main Street, supported on the 
inner side by the building’s face and on the 
outer by a succession of gas-pipe stanchions 
set into the cernent curfo. Saxby judged 
the population of the town to be about 
eleven hundred. The square and the court¬ 
house told him he was in a county seat. Main 
Street was deserted, deserted that was, ex- 
cept for hounds. As he made his way down 
the cracked sidewalk he wove among their 
limp forms sprawled belly-up in the futile 
strip of shade, sleeping away the hot after- 
noon, waiting for the pack call and the cool 
of the evening. 

The hôtel was at the far end of the Street. 
Just at the point where the Street began to 
lose its stolid respectability. 

The crusty, pendent sign on the bracket 
from the lintel said: "Magnolia House, J. 
Imes, Prop.” The paintless wooden front 
was weaithered to a soft dove gray and the 
one large window, grimy and cobwebbed at 
its corners, was curtained halfway up by 
faded cretonne. A small fat man sat on a 
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broken church pew before the window. He 
was dressed in dirty seersucker trousers and 
there were blotches of perspiration under his 
armpits. He appeared to be going through 
some sort of a strange ritual. 

A small sweatbee had alighted on his 
knee. Index finger outthrust, he was mak- 
ing large spirals in the air, making the 
spirals smaller and smaller and bringing his 
finger toward the sweatbee. Suddenly, dex- 
terously, he picked the sweatbee up, held it 
ont and released it. 

He looked up at Saxby and grinned. "And 
that, Brother, is the way you do it!” 

"Do what?” Saxby asked with interest. 

"Ketch yourself a sweatbee. Hit’s the 
oney way you kin do it. Them devils is 
greased lightning. I learned it from my 
pappy when I was a pistol. Hit’s a skill, 
hit hypnotizes ’em. I never much cared for 
bird huntin’ or bear huntin’—but I can 
shore as hell go to town when it cornes to 
sweatbees.” He noticed Saxby was carrying 
luggage, said, "You aimin’ to stay at my 
hôtel? I’m Imes.” He scrambled to his 
feet. "Wait till I open that door for you 
Yo’re reely loaded down.” 

He opened the door and Saxby wrestled 
his luggage into a dim lobby, set it down 
before an old bank-style wicketed desk. He 
signed the register. Then he took out his 
pocket notebook and made a note about 
sweatbees. A framed Steel engraving of a 
horse throwing its rider in a steeplechase 
hung by the staircase and beneath it was a 
placard, hand-printed with scrolls and flour- 
ishes, which said "DINING-ROOM IN 
REAR.” The walls were painted apple- 
green and the place was surprisingly cool 
and pleasant. 

Imes said, "So you’re Paul Saxby, hey? 
Well, I’m glad to hâve you with us.” He 
studied his guest with interest. He gave spé¬ 
cial attention to Saxby’s shirt. 

P AUL SAXBY was of average height, 
with good shoulders and a good long 
jaw. He knew ail the sleights to being a stu- 
dent of folklore and carefully dressed the 
art; his clothes were chosen not to frighten 
is quarry. His suit was blue serge, he wore 
a modest blue and white polkadot tie, and 
thick-soled black wàlking shoes. His shirts 
were his single vanity. They were work- 
shirts of cheap blue denim—but they were 


custôm built, tailored by his favorite tailor. 
They somehow gave the appearance of dress 
shirts and frequently bewildered his chance 
acquaintances. 

The hôtel proprietor said enthusiastically, 
"I never see a shirt like that ’un. Hit shore 
cornes right at you, it’s brought-on, hain’t 
it?” 

Saxby blinked. "Pardon?” 

"I say it favors you. I say it’s store-sold, 
hain’t it? I thought so.” As Saxby reached 
’ for his notebook, Mr. Imes asked politely, 
"What you doin’ in Falksville, Mr. Saxby?” 

"I’ve just corne to town to talk to peo- 
ple.” 

"I see, Reverend. I didn’t understand.” 

"No, I’m no preacher. I'm just sociable. 
I like to listen to music and maybe pass the 
time of day.” 

"You ain’t no revenuer, no A. T. U. 
man?” 

"I should say not. And don’t start that 
story, please!” 

M R. IMES looked ceilingward, fastened 
his eyes on a big-bladed electric fan, 
long defunct and festooned with spidet 
webs. He said carefully, "I figger you’re a 
gambler, Mr. Saxby. I guess that s your 
business. But runnin’ a hôtel is my busi¬ 
ness.” He lifted a crumpled panama hat 
on the desktop and Saxby saw a beautifully 
kept, well-oiled Police Spécial. "Hit’s the 
custom of the house not to hâve no cuttin’s, 
shootin’s, or undecent language in the prés¬ 
ence of ladies.” 

Saxby said soberly, "Fil try to control 
myself.” 

"Then we’ll ail be happy. Now you’ll be 
in and out, gamblers always is. I’il leave 
ÿore key behind that picture there where 
you can pick it up when you want it.” He 
pointed to the Steel engraving by the stairs. 
"Yore room is two-o-five, at the end of the 
hall, on your right. I s’pose you goin’ out 
right now and rustle up a little trade 5 I 
thought so. Well, I’il take your baggage 
up. I’il hâve to tell the sherifï yo’re in 
town, o’ course.” 

Saxby looked irritated. He said, "Of 
course. That’11 be a great help.” 

Out on the Street, Saxby took the envel- 
ope from his wallet, slid out the sheet of 
tan notepaper and again reread the message. 
The firm, almost masculine script said : 
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Dear Mr. Saxby. 

I deeply appreciate your accepting my 
invitation. Something pretty bad is afoot 
here and Fm really scared. A great and 
terrible crime is being planned, this Fve 
discovered. I feel that the first step has 
already been taken and this is what 
frightens me. 

Yesterday I found a revolver. I’ve 
hidden it until you get here—I’il explain 
then how it came into my possession. 
Now this revolver had five empty shells 
in it. 

Shotguns and rifles are used for game 
but revolvers are only used for killing 
humans. 

Thank you again for coming. No one, 
not even father, knows why I asked you 
to visit with us. 

Sincerely, 

Alicia Poynter. 

We live in a big yellow house on Lo- 
cust Street. You’d better corne directly 
there and not inquire in town. There’s 
a carriage step at the curb and an iron 
lion by the walk, you can’t miss it. Fil 
expect you, then, on the four o’clock 
train. 

Saxby looked at his wrist-watch. It said 
six minutes after four. 

II 

T HERE was an iron lion by the walk, ail 
right, as black and shiny as though it 
had been glossed with liquid shoe polish. 
The house, big and yellow and prosperous 
looking despite its antiquity, sat on a rise, 
back some distance from the Street. There 
was grass in thè red clay yard, which was 
little short of a miracle and which indi- 
cated persistence and an outlay of money. 
Saxby decided that the Poynters were sub- 
stantially wealthy. A tangle of syringa and 
dense lilacs grew on both sides of the house, 
close to the foundation and siding, and 
across the entire front was a gaping, two- 
decked véranda; the roof itself spread hither 
and yon, in bips and cupolas and gables, 
like a great circus tent. There was the feel- 
ing of decay, of decay that had been obliter- 
ated by three coats of expensive yellow 
paint. 
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Saxby mounted three shallow steps, 
crossed the wide porch, and yanked the 
T-shaped lever of the old-fashioned door- 
pull. There was no response, no sign of 
movement through the small oval windov 
of bevelled glass in the massive front door 
He cupped his hands on the glass and 
peered inward; he couîd see the empty 
vaultlike hall with its newelpost and 
umbrella stand and hat-tree. He tried again, 
and with no luck, seated himself on the 
green-slatted porch swing to think things 

Then he heard the sound. Like the faint 
rumble of thunder, bumble-bumble-bumble. 
It came from within. He got to his feet, 
opened the front door-—and listened. Some- 
one upstairs was knocking something 
around. Bumble-bumble-bunzble. Desper- 
ately hammering something. Without a 
word of greeting, he strode up the broad 
stairs, followed- the rhythmic thumping 
down the upstairs corridor to a bedroom— 
and opened the door. 

Mother Poynter was leaning forward in 
her chair, hammering the floor with her 
walkingstick. 

She said, "I heard you ring the doorbell. 
What took you so long getting up here?” 

Saxby asked softly, "What’s wrong?” 

The old lady sank back in her cushions. 
"She’s dead, Alicia Poynter, my grand- 
daughter. She’s there—in the bathroom.” 

Mother Poynter closed her eyes. Saxby 
laid his hat on the mantel. The gray cat 
ran out into the hallway. 

Saxby bent over the lifeless form on the 
fibre bath mat. He’d thought a great deal 
about this Alicia Poynter, had wondered a 
lot about this strange child who had written 
him such a brave and fearsome letter. He 
had been firmly convinced that she was in 
danger and that he could help her. Now, 
as she lay crumpled before him, a fiera; 
sultry anger welled up within him. Grim- 
faced, he studied her lips and tongue, and 
—against ail laws of police procedure— 
straightened her rumpled print frock, made 
her more comfortable, even in death. 

And for a split instant there, in the queer 
archaic-modern bathroom, the old house 
seemed to whisper to him, seemed to tell 
him that this dead girl before him was but 
the outward sign of much secret, deadly 
evil. 
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He got to fois feet. His face was bleak. 
A large square pfoarmacist’s bottle, old- 
fashioned, with a ground-glass neck, stood 
between the faucets on the washbowl. The 
label across its face said, "Sodium cyanide.” 
The bottle was dusty and the marks on its 
sides were not fingerprints but smudges, in- 
dicating that it had been held by a rag or 
cloth. The stopper was rimmed by old red 
sealingwax and the wax had been freshly 
broken. Paul Saxby left it untouched and 
returned to Mother Poynter’s sitting-room. 

M OTHER POYNTER moved her lips 
wordlessly. Finally, she spoke. "The 
girl’s beyond ail help?” 

Saxby’s voice was gentle. "I’m afraid 
so.” 

"I knew it.” 

Saxby didn’t question her on this point. 
She looked him over carefully, said, "You’re 
Paul Saxby. The man who cornes to Ten¬ 
nessee to study bad grammar.” 

He didn’t answer. Downstairs, the télé¬ 
phoné bell rang. Bri-n-ng! Bri-n-ng! 
Bri-n-nnng! "No need'to go down,” the 
old lady explained. "We’re on a party line. 
Our ring is two longs. That’s three longs, 
that’s Lester Caudry’s.” She seemed dazed. 
"Vickery should be home. Vickery Poyn- 
ter, my boy. He’s out in the county. He 
should be home—” 

Saxby pointed to the open bathroom 
door. "What can you see from where you 
sit, ma’m?” 

She peered. "I can see the heel of Alicia’s 
shoe, and the corner of the bathtub. And 
the washbowl. What’s that bottle doing on 
the washbowl?” 

“That’s what killed her. That’s cyan¬ 
ide—” 

"Of course it’s cyanide. I know it better 
than you. One of my kinsmen from Mon- 
roe County left it here years ago. There are 
traces of gold in Monroe County and they 
use cyanide to process it—” She frowned. 
“There was no bottle there when Alicia 
went to make tea. I could see into the bath¬ 
room and I remember distinctly.” 

"Where was this bottle kept?” 

“In the hall closet. There is a door to 
the hall and another to Vickery’s bedroom 
—but Alicia never left that bathroom.” 
"How do you know?” 

"How do you know, how do you know. 


Gah! Simply beeaüse she didn’t hâve time. 
The hall closet is at the back of the corri¬ 
dor. The bottle was in an old travelling 
bag, on the top shelf, at the back of the 
closet. I heard the girl draw a saucepan of 
water for my tea, heard her mix bouil¬ 
lon from the tap—and then she fell. She 
didn’t kill herself, sir!” 

"She was murdered,” Saxby said quietly. 
"She’d been drinking bouillon. There are 
traces of the beef extract on the shards of 
the broken teacup. I’il wager the bouillon 
was doctored previously, that after she died 
the killer came in and planted the bottle. 
In a case of mock-suicide there must always 
be a container.” 

The old lady listened, unmoved. "You 
mean the murderer was here in the house, 
ail the time? That explains the blue-bottle 
Aies.” 

Saxby passed this one up. He asked 
politely, "Wfoom do you suspect?” 

Her jaw moved up and down. She said, 
"Hah!” in a fierce rasping cough. "I sus¬ 
pect Cbra Bob Wilkerson. I suspect her 
for reasons I won’t go into. It grieves me 
to say so, because she’s a very, very dear 
friend of our family. I understand that télé¬ 
phoné call now. It was just a trick.” 

Saxby raised his eyebrows. The old lady 
spoke rapidly, "Just before the girl was 
killed, the phone rang downstairs. It rang 
two longs and two shorts. That’s Cora 
Bob’s ring. That was her alibi, she was 
here but the phone said she was home.” 

"How so? I don’t get—?” 

"It just rang once. That meant someone 
answered it. She had an accomplice. This 
is going to break Vickery’s heart.” And 
now, finally, her withered face was show- 
ing the strain. She said, "Take me to my 
room, across the hall. ï’m tired and these 
pillows are lumping my back. Put me on 
my bed and give me a sédative, sir.” 

Saxby said, 'Tll put you on your bed, 
ma’m, but the sédative must wait for a 
doctor.” 

QHE grasped her enormous hickory cane 
O in two muscular, skeletal hands as he 
lifted her from her chair. It was then he 
saw the feathers; two of them, tiny cres- 
cents, like the swirled tails of little white 
cornets, on her black dress, between her 
shoulder-blades. He piloted her out of the 
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sitting-room—she was surprisingly light on 
lus arm—across the corridor into a semi- 
darkened bedroom. He sat her on the edge 
of the bed, laid her back on the bolster, 
and placed her feet gently on the coverlet. 
He said, "Go to sleep now if you can. I 
must call the sheriff.” 

Her voice came to him out of the half- 
light. “Who wants the sheriff! The Poyn- 
ters can take care of themselves. Get 
Vickery.” 

'Tll get Vickery, too.” 

He descended the broad, curving stairs. 
Below, the hall rug had been taken up for 
the summer and clean straw matting had 
been laid. The downstairs hall was a lofty 
tunnel filled with dancing sunlight and 
dust particles. On either hand was a row 
of massive doors with huge cumbersome 
brass knobs. He looked into the parlor, the 
shuttered drawing-room, and found the 
study, the third room on the left. 

Vickery Poynter’s study was small and 
luxurious in a definitely masculine way. Its 
walls were wainscotted in old walnut; above 
the bared rafters overhead, timbers of ten 
inch, handhewn oak, the ceiling was a 
pleasant smoky gray to harmonize with the 
cool blue rug. There was a gunrack in the 
corner and a stuffed quail over the field- 
stone mantel. Full height casement Win¬ 
dows opened directly out onto the velvety 
green lawn. 

Saxby stared. His first impression was 
that the den was in the process of being 
thoroughly cleaned—and then he decided 
differently. Ail the drawers had been taken 
from a rosewood desk, leaving the desk an 
empty shell. The entire contents of the desk 
and its drawers lay in neat piles on the blue 
carpet: pendis, letters, a penknife, mort- 
gages, bills, paper clips. 

The desk had been searched. Thorough¬ 
ly, efficiently—and quietly. 

Saxby picked up the phone, got the 
Sheriff’s Office. A strident voiced deputy 
said, "Shur’f Masters hain’t here jest now. 

. . . No, I played the king. Ira, Jodie 
throwed down the jack . . . what do you 
want and who are you?” 

"I’m a friend of Vick Poynter’s,” Saxby 
said pleasantly. "I want to report a crime, 
a murder. I’m speaking from the Poyn- 
ter home. Alicia Poynter’s been killed, 
poisoned. You’d better pick up the sheriff 
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and get out here in a hurry. And bring a 
doctor, of course.” 

The deputy cleared his throat. He said 
ponderously, "No.kiddin? Hand me a pen- 
cil, Ira; put away the deck, Jodie. Name, 
please?” 

Saxby hung up. 

Outside, he heard a distant metallic bump 
as a car tumed into the drive. He stood 
motionless as a powerful mud-caked coupé 
.slid past the window, beyond the thicket 
of shrubbery. He caught a glimpse of the 
driver, a man in a gray suit, as the wheels 
spewed gravelstone. 

Lithely and silently, he left the study, 
mounted the stairs three steps at a time— 
and re-entered the old lady’s sitting-room. 

He’d been thinking about those two 
white feathers on Mother Poynter’s dress. 
He’d seen feathers like those many times 
before. They were cushion feathers—they 
couldn’t be anything else. 

He went to the fan-backed chair and care- 
fully prodded the mound of pillows. Out¬ 
side the rattle and clang of garage doors 
came to him through the hot evening air. 

The bottom pillow had been ripped at 
the corner for a distance of possibly five 
inches—and resewed with white silk thread. 
The pillow was lumpy, heavy—no wonder 
it haa "humped” the old lady’s back. He 
snapped the thread and ripped out the 
stitches. Deep in the mat of feathers was a 
short-barrelled -pistol. He took it out and 
before he thrust it into his waistband he 
saw that it held five empty shells. Below 
him he heard heavy steps on the kitchen 
gallery. 

He replaced the pillow as he had found 
it. He was waiting at the head of the stair- 
well when the man in the gray suit appeared 
in the hall below and placed his expensive 
black felt bat carefully on the hat-tree. 

Saxby said, “Mr. Vickery Poynter?” 

The man turned his big head slowly up- 
ward, gazed at Saxby through the spindles 
of the banister. "Yes? Oh, howdy, there! 
You must be Paul Saxby. Glad to see you, 
sir. Be right with you.” 

Saxby said woodenly, "You’d better corne 
right up. There’s been a tragedy. Some- 
thing’s happened to Miss Alicia, I’m afraid 
she’s dead. I’ve just phoned the sheriff—” 

The blood drained from Vickery Poyn¬ 
ter’s face. His gnarled, big-jointed hand 
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missed the peg on the hat-tree and his hat 
dropped to the floor. He came up the steps 
in a gaunt, loose-jointed lope. 

T HEY sat in Vickery Poynter’s bedroom 
and waited for the coming of the law. 
Saxby said, "I tfocovered her, as I said, 
practically as you saw her. I helped Mrs. 
Poynter to bed, she seems to be holding up 
fairly well. I knew your daughter through 
a mutual friend, and through her charming 
correspondence. Please accept my most pro- 
found sympathy.” 

Poynter’s bedroom was ancient and aus¬ 
tère. It was high-ceilinged like the sitting- 
room beyond the bathroom but the paper 
had been scraped from the walls and the 
plaster painted a délicate tan. It was a 
strange mixture of the old and the new. 
There was a flourescent reading lamp above 
the head of the four-poster bed, the turkey- 
red carpet was riveted to the random- 
lanked floor with old-time, big-headed 
rass tacks. On a five-foot chest of drawers 
was a stade of financial journals and a china 
shaving mug bearing the head of a Gordon 
setter with a pheasant in his mouth. There 
were two canebottomed chairs, uncomfort- 
able and monastic, and a small piecrust 
table. Poynter had taken a bottle of whiskey 
from the chest and had placed it, with two 
water glasses, on the little table. He said, 
"I’m not a drinking man but I feel, sir, that 
we should hâve a bracer.” 

Saxby watched him as he poured the 
glasses half full, watched the bottle as he 
set it on the table, watched the beads that 
gathered around the rim of smokey golden 
liquid. The beads were about the size of 
chilled shot, they stayed on just long enough 
and there were just the right arnount of 
them. Saxby reached for his tumbler. He 
reaîized with satisfaction that he was drink¬ 
ing good moonshine, properly run and 
properly charred. Respectable whiskey, tra- 
ditionally acquired. He appreciated the 
niceties of the highly formai situation. 

The sun was setting now, striking the 
hilltops with a rosy, electrical luminescence, 
flashing the slats of the open Venetian 
blinds with an almost unbearable pool of 
molten copper, bringing out every detail of 
the room, and of his host, with a harsh 
shadowless light. 

Poynter set down his empty glass. "Be- 


lieve me, sir, I appreciate your support in 
a time like this. You’ve proven yourself a 
■ most valued friend. Alicia said, as I re- 
member it, that you w r ere a semanticist. : I’m 
not sure I understand. I went to college 
in my youth—but that was a long time ago.” 

It was at that, Saxby decided. He moved 
his head so that the sunlight glinted from 
the lenses of his spectacles, concealing his 
sharp, anaîytical scrutiny. 

A T FIRST glance Vickery Poynter ap- 
peared to be an average small-town 
Southern géntleman, with the proper blood- 
lines and with a suflkient bank account. 
Then gradually the feeling grew on Saxby 
that in no sense was this man, Poynter, 
average. He was in his late fifties, bony 
and thin—but weatherbeaten and as tough 
as whit leather. His suit was of fine gray 
tweed, as soft as yarn, and the lower part 
of his trouserlegs were encased in shabby 
calf-length canvas leggings; he’d apologized 
for these leggings earlier by explaining that 
he’d spent the afternoon in the hills, look- 
ing over an abandoned sawmill which he 
was considering purchasing. His eyes were 
black and sombrely veiled, deep inset below 
straight black eyebrows; his cheeks were 
lean and taut and his generous mouth ap- 
peared constantly relaxed in a position of 
indulgent, gracious courtesy. 

Saxby asked conversationally, "Who is 
Cora Bob Wilkerson?” 

Poynter smiled a modest, benevolent 
smile. "Miss Wilkerson is an intimate of 
my mother’s, a very dear friend of the fami- 
ly. Why?” 

"Oh, she’s an old lady then?” 

"No, she’s a very personable and chârm- 
ing young lady. May I enquire just why—?” 

Saxby asked casually, "Is Lester Caudry’s 
phone ring three longs?” 

Poynter’s mobile lips appeared to solid- 
ify. "I believe it is. May I ask if you hâve 
connections with him?” 

"Not yet.” 

"Not yet? I see.” Poynter leaned for- 
ward in his chair, poured himself a small 
drink. "When Alicia spoke of your in- 
tended visit to Falksville I somehow got the 
impression you were coming as a complété 
stranger. Now it appears that you are not 
unfamiliar with our citizenry. I’d like very 
much to heair you discuss this point.” 
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Saxby beamed amiably. 

Poynter said, "You hâve done me great 
service this afternoon, sir, so I feel that I 
must apprise you of the rather strained re- 
lationship between myself and your friend, 
Mr. Caudry. I don’t care to misrepresent 
myself and I’m sure, when you hear what 
I hâve to say, you won’t either. Are you 
familiar with Mr. Caudry’s background, I 
mean his real background?” 

"No. Frankly, I’m not.” 

"I thought so. He was the founder, at 
the turn of the century, of the Caudry 
Burial Brotherhood. It was well known 
through Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and West Tennessee. His agents went on 
horseback and by buggy through the hinter¬ 
lands, soliciting small farmers and share- 
croppers, organizing multiple burial-rings, 
or clubs. The community appointed its 
local administrator, the members paid a few 
cents a month—and Caudry guaranteed you 
a burial with funeral expenses paid by the 
Brotherhood—” 

"I’m familiar with the System,” Saxby 
remarked. "It was quite common in the 
old days. It was considered to be a form 
of insurance—” 

"The law closed up Caudry and he retired 
to Falksville with his doubtfully acquired 
wealth. He built a big house out in the 
country which he calls Moonrise—and the 
county’s never been the same.” 

Saxby looked mildly shocked. "I see. So 
your relations with Mr. Caudry are a trifle 
strained.” 

"Not beçause of that. One learns to live 
and let live. A man named Hart Killigrew 
over in Dupre County borrowed some 
money from Caudry. He gave as collateral 
about nine hundred acres back in the hills, 
with an old sawmill. Timber, mainly tie- 
tirnber and not worth too much but a good 
thing at that if there’d been some way of 
getting the stuff out. That’s why the mill 
had been abandoned, transportation was al- 
most impossible. I wonder why Sherifï 
Masters doesn’t show up?” 

"He wasn’t at his office. His deputies 
are out looking for him.” 

"As the case frequently is. This timber 
is back in the Big A country. Caudry asked 
me to take it ofi his hands for just a little 
more than the back taxes. I figured it might 
hâve a future and did. Shortly thereafter 
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the county decided improving a ridge road 
into Big A. That put me in a very nice 
osition. Caudry contacted me and tried to 
uy his way back in as a partner. I said 
no.” Poynter’s lean cheeks tinted in anger. 
"Know what he did? He pulled strings, 
he just about owns the local setup, and got 
the prospective road cancelled!” 

"And Alicia lies dead,” Saxby said soft- 
ly. He stared at the man before him. After 
a long moment, he asked, "The deed to 
this timber tract. Where is it? In your box 
at the bank?” 

"No. It’s with my papers, down in the 
desk in the study. Why?” 

"You’re wrong, I’m afraid. Your study 
has been rifled. I’m afraid it’s gone. Shall 
we see?” . 

V ICKERY POYNTER got slowly to his 
feet. His deepset eyes looked roiled, 
confused. He said, "I don’t understand—?” 
They descended to the den. Poynter’s black 
eyebrows contracted as he witnessed the lit- 
ter on the fioor. After a moment’s examina¬ 
tion, he said slowly, "You’re right, it’s 
gone. The deed. That lets Les Caudry out, 
doesn’t it?” 

"Why?” 

"Only a fool would steal an original deed. 
A deed in itself is worth nothing. You 
could make out a deed to my house, if you 
so desired, and hâve it properly recorded. 
But it would amount to nothing, of course. 
It’s the succession of ownership that counts 
—and that is recorded in the Office of 
County Register, over in Dupre County. My 
deed is gone but they hâve a copy in their 
deed book and that’s what counts.” 

Saxby considered. "Maybe your deed, 
the one that was stolen, was invalid.” 

Poynter chuckled. "You don’t know me. 
I had it thoroughly checked before I took 

"Was there anything written on this deed 
that didn’t pertain to the legal text, any 
marginal notes or anything like that?” 

"Of course not. It was simply a deed to 
the tract in Big A—and that was ail. What 
do you make of it?” 

Saxby shook his head. Poynter said, "To- 
morrow I’il hâve my attorney replace it.” 
The conversation had dwindled to a natural 
stop and for an instant the two men stood 
looking at each other, anticipating each 
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other, embarrassed. Poynter smiled sadly, 
declared in a burst of heavy friendship, 
"These ne» few days are going to be pretty 
hard with my daughter gone. It’ll be 
strengthening to hâve you here in the house 
with me. You’re going to stay on, aren’t 
you?” 

"Thank you. I’d like to.” 

"Your bags are upstairs?” 

"No. They’re around at the hôtel. I 
didn’t want to barge in unless—” 

"I see. That was very thoughtful of you.” 
Vick Poynter placed a huge, gnarled hand 
on Saxby’s shoulder, "Get them and bring 
them here.” He ruminated. "The neigh- 
bors will probably be indignant, the town 
will talk its head off, but we don’t care 
about that. You’re an invited guèst and I 
want you to hâve the freedom of my home.” 

"What will the neighbors talk about?” 

"In their eyes it’s unconventional. This 
is a house of death, they’ll say, and yet 
Vickery Poynter is entertaining an out-of- 
town visitor. It’ll seem frivolous and irrev- 
erent to them. I hope it won’t be too try- 
ing on Mother Poynter.” 

"My presence here will be trying on your 
mother?” 

“I’m afraid so, she’s pretty old. But we’ll 
get around that somehow.” 

It was the brushoff, gentleman’s version. 
Never before in his life had Paul Saxby 
been kicked in the pants so cordially and 
graoiously. Behind the thick lenses of his 
glasses, his eyes went agate-hard. He said 
blandly, "I know just how you feel and 
wouldn’t think of imposing on you. I feel 
the same way, double in Spades.” 

A big cream-colored sedan barrelled into 
the drive, slewed to a skidding stop. Four 
men piled out. "Sheriff Masters,” Vickery 
said. "With two of his deputies—and Doc 
Mattison. They’ll no doubt want to talk to 
you.” Saxby nodded vaguely. Heavy foot- 
steps clumped on the front porch and the 
doorbell clanged. Poynter left the room. 

Saxby stepped through the tall case- 
ment Windows, out onto the lawn. Behind 
him he heard voices in the hallway, sub- 
dued voices respecting the presence of death. 
He made his way to the rear, took a path 
behind a great red-painted stable, and 
entered a pasture. He skirted the edge of 
town for fiye blocks and returned to the 
Imes House. 


III 

S AXBY’S room at the Imes House was 
about twelve feet square and reminded 
him of a stateroom his family had once 
occupied on a steamboat trip when he was 
a kid in Arkansas. Its walls were tongue- 
and-groove pine, there was a brass bed with 
sagging springs, two yellow folding chairs 
of the sort used at box suppers and outdoor 
revivais, and a washstand with a bowl-and- 
pitcher set of mottled brown crockery. 

He stripped to the waist and took a 
sponge bath in the tepid water. Through 
the grimy window he looked out onto a 
corrugated tin roof and down into the hôtel’s 
small back yard, a tiny court paved with 
brick and enclosed from the alley by a high 
wooden fence with a latched gâte. The 
courtyard was meticulously clean; there was 
a row of géraniums planted in lard cans, an 
awninged beacli chair for Proprietor J. Imes 
to take his private and secluded ease: a 
moth-eaten peafowl perched under the chair 
and a bantam rooster lifted his feet as he 
walked across the hot brick paving. 

His luggage, the leather-covered box, his 
briefcase and Gladstone, was laid out on 
the hooked rug by the bed. He towelled 
his shoulders, opened the boxlike case, and 
plugged it into the light Socket. It was a 
combination player and recorder, and he 
never travelled without it. He took a record 
from his briefcase and started it playing. It 
was a record he’d eut in the Ozarks, a unique 
version of Sam Bass, personalized by the 
fiddler with much plucking of the strings 
to represent hoof-beats and gunshots. It 
gave him the greatest possible pleasure 
listening to it. 

He flipped the catch on his Gladstone 
for clean underwear and shirt when he saw 
its contents had been disturbed. There was 
no doubt about it. He was fastidious in 
packing his bag—things had been re- 
arranged. 

He glanced at the short barrelled pistol on 
the chair seat, the gun he’d found in Mother 
Poynter’s pillow, where Alicia Poynter had 
hidden it. There was little doubt on this 
point. This was the weapon she’d written 
about, the gun with the five empty shells. 
Annoyed, he wished she’d given him a bit 
more information in her extremely cagey 
letter. A letter is a private and personal 
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thing, why—in the first place—had she 
considered it necessary to be so cautions? 

And why had his luggage been searched. 
Was it possible that already someone knew 
that the gun had passed into his posses¬ 
sion? That seemed hardly possible. The 
more he thought it over, the more he be- 
came convinced he’d been the uriharmed 
victirn of a simple job of hôtel pilfering. 

He looped his fore-in-hand beneath his 
denirn collar, slipped on his blue serge 
jacket and put the gun in his jacket pocket. 
He left his room and stepped out into the 
hôtel corridor. 

The corridor was deserted. The passage- 
way was scarcely a yard wide; he passed 
along the double battery of antique, closed 
doors and'came to a small foyer at the upper 
level of the rotunda which led down into 
the lobby. Here were several small dusty 
writing desks, jardinières of potted ferns, 
and a door bearing the sign, "LADIES’ 
PARLOR.” In the old days ail small-town 
Southern inns had a ladies’ parlor; here a 
modest wife could sit in protective isolation 
with her children while her worldly hus- 
band walked the streets with his stogy, or 
argued cotton and politics in the square. 
Saxby opened the door and entered. 

It had been décades since the parlor had 
been in use. Mildew on the once red velvet 
window drapes, and mold on the brocade 
loveseat, gave off a mingled scent which 
smelled like semi-fermented raisins. There 
was a dusty upright piano, a few chairs, 
and an accumulation of mops and buckets 
and brooms. 

He lifted the top of the piano, placed 
Alicia Poynter’s pistol just inside on the 
wooden hammers, left the parlor and went 
down into the lobby. 

M R. IMES was behind the wicket-desk. 

He smiled as Saxby approached, said, 
"Welcome to Falksville—the Garden Spot 
of the Universe. And how do you like our 
little metropolis, wayfarer?” 

'Çaxby equivocated. "And how do you 
like it, innkeeper?” 

"I think hit’s the beautiful nuts, suh! I 
wouldn’t go back to my cabin in the hills 
for ail the skunk hides on Two Bear Creek.” 
Mr. Imes took out a barlow knife, opened 
the blade with his teeth, and eut a neat, 
deep notch out of the desk edge. He was 
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immersed in thought. There was a serrated 
row of similar notches which indicated he 
was a man of careful mental habits. He 
said, "I' been studyin’ you over. I changed 
my mind about you being a gambier. I 
figger yo’re a snake-oil salesman. I shore 
hope you bring yore troupe to town. Yo’re 
a-starîdin’ there now as sad as a stump- 
eatin’ mule but I bet when the sperrit takes 
holt o’ you, yo’re a natural born comic. Am 
T right?” 

Saxby shuddered. 

Mr. Imes asked, "Met any nice people 
here?” 

"Yes. I met a charming personable young 
lady in the drugstore. A Miss Cora Bob 
Wilkerson. We chatted a bit and she asked 
me around for a cup of cofïee. She neg- 
lected to tell me, however, where she lives! 
Oh, well, I guess I can find it in the phone- 
book.” 

"Miss Cora Bob is a mighty fine lady. 
She hain’t what I’d call exactly young. She 
must be in her middle thirties. Hit’s funny 
she’d talk to a stranger—” 

"I’m a close friend of Mr. Vickery Poyn¬ 
ter’s.” 

"That’s different. So is she. She lives in 
a little frame cottage on the lane but be- 
yond the water tower. Jest outside o’ town. 
I been hearin’ it knowrated for five years 
that Vickery’s aimin’ to marry her.” 

"But is she aiming to marry Vick?” 

"That’s the ketch, I couldn’t say. But 
the whole town knows she’s beautiful nuts 
about him. When he hollers calf, she shore 
bawls.” 

Saxby started to reach for his notebook, 
sighed, changed his mind. His heart wasn’t 
in semantics. He said, "Thanks for taking 
my luggage up. I hope it wasn’t heavy.” 

"1 hope it was.” Mr. Imes grinned. "I 
didn’t take it up, Nodie taken it.” He 
caught the look of interest on Saxby’s face, 
pointed to a ’teen-age boy, apparently in a 
coma, swishing a wet mop listlessly across 
the linoléum floor. Saxby asked, "Who is 
he?” The youth was furtiye-eyed, pimpled- 
faced, and wore paint-smeared corduroy 
pants. 

"That’s my bellboy, Mr. Saxby, Nodie 
Pounds. He’s a heart-breaker, that Nodie. 
Jest sixteen the second o’ this May and he 
cain’t even tie his own shoestrings,'hardly. 
Les don’t talk about him. He gits me whui 
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the grapes o’ wrath are stored, as the hymn 
sayeth.” 

"Mr. Imes,” Saxby asked, "are you ac- 
quainted over in Dupre County?” 

"No, suh. I corne from the Two Bear 
Creek country.” 

"Then you’ve never heard of a Mr. Killi- 
grew there who owned some timbef 
land—” 

"You mean Mr. Hart Killigrew, the wife- 
murderer? No, suh, I cain’t say I ever 
heard anything about no timber land o’ 
his’n—” 

"Wife-murderer? What do you mean?” 

"It’s jest a taie and they probably ain’t 
nothing to it. Mrs. Killigrew is likely in 
a trader camp in Florida, or Texas, or some- 
where just like he puts out. Here’s the 
way I heered it. He was happily married. 
This was the story he put out to some of 
his neighbors. Happily married and one 
night when the quiltin’ circle met Mrs. 
Killigrew didn’t show up. They ast about 
her next day and he said it was a sad story, 
that he and her had had a harangue over 
money and she’d left him. That she’d 
packed a bag and he’d drove her over to 
the highwày where she’d stopped the 
through midnight bus to Florida. She told 
him she was going to get a job and live in 
trader camps. Funny thing, thoùgh, she 
didn’t hâve no trader.” 

"I see your point.” 

"Killigrew never gave up hopin’ she’d 
corne back to him. He fixed up the house, 
locked up her room, laid a nice new cernent 
floor in the garage, and put come-home-all- 
is-forgiven ads in the Dupre County paper. 
I wonder did he think she took the county 
paper down in that trader camp in Florida?” 

“What did the law say?” 

"Wasn’t never no law called in. Didn’t 
nobuddy want to start nothin’.” Mr. Imes 
shook his head. "I cain’t figger it out. He’s 
such a nice-natured feller.” 

Saxby blinked. "Then you know him?” 

"He corne to town about a week ago and 
spent the night with me. Wait a second.” 
Mr. Imes riffled through a stack of cards. 
"Here it is.” The card said Hart Killigrew, 
Yellowfoot Landing, RFD 1. "Yellowfoot 
Landing is the seat of Dupre County.” He 
considered a moment. "He had room two- 
o-two and didn’t murder nobuddy whilst he 
was here.” 


"Did he say what brought him to Falks- 
ville?” 

“No, suh, he didn’t. He’s a very close- 
mouthed party. 1 passed by Mr. Caudry’s 
room about nine-thirty, though, and I 
thought I heered Mr. Killigrew’s voice.” 

“Oh, so Mr. Lester Caudry had a room 
here that night?” 

Mr. Imes nodded. “Mr. Caudry has a 
room here ail the time. The old bridai 
'room, two-ten. Built himself a big-house 
in the country called Moonrise but likes to 
hâve a nice place to stay when he gits caught 
for the night in Falksville. He fancied up 
the bridai suite and pays for it by the year.” 

“What does Mr. Hart Killigrew look 
like?” 

“Just common, I’d say, just common. 
Thin, kinda high-voiced, smokes homespun 
tobacco in a oie briar pipe. Wears seedy 
clothes and has big brown speckles on his 
hands. Hands and feet is kinda little. He 
took a good look at me, so I took a good 
look at him.” 

“Of course, yes indeed,” Saxby said 
absently. ’Tm going up to my room. I 
wonder if you’d send up the bellboy with 
a pitcher of ice water. In exactly ten min¬ 
utes.” 

"I shorely will, Mr. Saxby. Free of 
charge. As a personal favori” 

B ACK in his room, Saxby closed the door, 
put a blank on his recorder, started it 
up. He pulled a chair forward, sat down. 
In a loud, clear voice he began dictating. 
He said, "He’s putting down your bags, Mr. 
Saxby, he’s . . When he’d finished, he 
shut the machine off, placed the record on 
the player, settled down to ponder about 
Mr. Lester Caudry, the stolen deed, and 
the nine hundred acres of médiocre timber. 
Always his thoughts reverted to the deed. 

Why would anyone steal a deed? A 
thing valueless in itself. A comparatively 
unimportant piece of paper. Saxby’s first 
impression had been that the document bore 
some extra notation, pencilled on the mar- 
gin perhaps, but Poynter had exploded this 
theory. 

He mulled over the idea of a secret 
notation in invisible ink and quickly re- 
jected it as fantastic, absurd, and not at ail 
compatible with the characters of the parties 
involved. 
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Ten minutes later there was a rap on 
the door and he called, "Corne in!” 

The pimple-faced bellboy entered, put 
a clinking pitcher on the washstand. He 
beamed on Saxby, said, “Well, here you 
are! Ice cold and—” 

Saxby’s face was granité. He said ven- 
omously, "Stand where you are! Make no 
move or I’il let you hâve it!” . 

The boy’s jaw dropped. He boggled, said, 
"Are you sick, Mr. Saxby? What’s wrong?” 

Through denched teeth, Saxby said, 
"Just listen to this.” He turned on the 
record player. 

The boy said, "What is it? What is that 
thing?” 

The sound groove caught and the record 
began to talk. "He’s putting down your 
bags, Mr. Saxby. He’s lining them up on 
the rug by the bed. Now he’s looking at 
them in a very peculiar ivay. Now he’s 
opening your big Gladstone. He’s moving 
things, examining your personal property. 
He’s a thief, Mr. Saxby. 1 will now describe 
him for you. He bas pim pies on his face, 
he weighs about a hundred and thirty, is 
wearing blue corduroys smeared with white 
paint. His name is Nodie Pounds, he’s six- 
teen years old, was born on the second of 
May. Is that sufficient? He’s a bad actor.” 

The boy stood transfixed. "I carried that 
damn thing up and set it down—and ail 
the time it was telling on me!” 

Saxby said woodenly, "Would you care 
to make out a full confession? I hâve the 
proper blanks in my briefcase.” 

The boy spoke with difficulty. "Mr. 
Saxby, I never stole nothing in my whole 
durn life! An’ that’s a fack! I looked 
through your bag, I look through ail the 
bags when I get a chanst, but I didn’t take 
nothing. I cain’t seem to help it, but I just 
wonder what city folks carries around in 
them bags o’ their’n. I never done nobody 
no meanness and that’s the truth!” 

"Hâve you ever looked in Mr. Caudry’s 
luggage?” 

"No, sir. He don’t hâve no luggage. 
He’s got a mess of clothes and nightgowns 
and shaving stuff, and such, in his room. 
Always keeps ’em there for when—” 

"A week ago a man named Hart Killi- 
grew spent the night in two-o-two. Did 
you go through his bags?” 

The boy flinched. "Yes, I did. He had a 
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oie straw suitcase. I went through it when 
he was out to supper.” 

"Remember what you saw?” 

"Yes, sir, and I’m glad to get it off my 
chest. That suitcase didn’t hâve nothing in 
it but a few female clothes! A fancy hat 
and high-heeled shoes and a dress. They 
was a patent leather pocketbook, too, with 
gold letters on it: M. K. A letter in the 
pocketbook was addressed to Mary Killi- 
grew, Route One, Yellowfoot Landing.” 

"And what did the letter say? Don’t tell 
me you didn’t read it!” 

"Yes, sir, I did. 1 always read letters. It 
said she’d been chose as secketary of the 
Seven Ridges Parent-Teachers’ Association 
even though she wasn’t no parent. It was 
postmarked June eight, nineteen thirty- 
eight. I always look at postmarks, too; I 
collect stamps.” 

"This is quite a place, the Imes House.” 
Saxby took a deep breath. "One more ques¬ 
tion. Did you ever see anyone here in the 
hôtel, or on the Street, wearing these 
clothes?” 

"No, sir. I didn’t. Kin I go now?” 

"Yes,” Saxby said. "Please do. You’re 
not making things any casier for me. And 
in the future, be a good boy.” 

Nodie Pounds cleared his throat, said 
in a wracked trémolo, "I hope to tell you!” 

I T WAS about lime, Saxby decided, that 
the law would be visiting him. Mother 
Poynter would hâve told her story about 
the girl’s death, Vickery would hâve filed 
his complaint about the burglarized study 
—and Sheriff Masters would be beginning 
to wonder just who this outlander, this Paul 
Saxby, was. 

Saxby left his room and descended to the 
main floor. The lobby was deserted. He 
turned into the small passageway by the 
stairs, passed the hôtel dining-room, and 
came to a door marked " PRIVATE.” He 
knocked, got no answer, entered a small 
linen closet; four steps led to another door. 
Beyond the door was the brick-paved court- 
yard. He crossed the court, let himself 
through the latched gâte into the alley. 

Hilltowns like Falksville, he knew, al- 
most invariably had a cozy outcaste barbe¬ 
cue or two on the highway just a few yards 
beyond the corporation line. A nice friend- 
ly tavern, just beyond the marshal’s finger- 
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tips, where bashful country boys and hell- 
bent townsmen could let off a little steam 
on Saturday nights. 

He started a maze of backstreets, pray- 
ing that Sheriff Masters hadn’t put blood- 
hounds on his trail, that he might eat a 
little and think a little before he was con- 
fronted by an indignant officer of the law. 

He found the place he was looking for. 
It was called "Buddie’s Place,” a small clap- 
board shanty between the cotton gin and 
the trestle. He took a booth in the back, 
ordered and ate a savory supper of fried 
beef heart, cbicken pie, mashed potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, giblet gravy and corn- 
bread, turnip greens and green tomato pie. 
They weren’t in a hurry about serving it— 
and he was in no hurry about eating it. 

It was dusk-dark when Saxby left ''Bud¬ 
die’s Place” and returned to town. 

Pleasantly intoxicated by the sheer weight 
and bulk of his meal he felt suddenly 
optimistic. 

IV 

A DOUBLE row of hackberries, shadowy 
and indistinct, edged the rutted clay 
lape, meshing in black lace above Saxby’s 
head against a luminous blue silk sky. As 
he advanced through the channeled twi- 
light great fireflies blotched the gathering 
darkness about him, running the veiled 
evening in streaks of pale, shifting gold. 
There was the sharp skirl of treefrogs and 
the yeasty smell of cool moss. He slipped 
the chain of a rotting cattle gâte, passed 
through, and came out into a small square 
of pastureland. 

The pasture was poor, scarred with shale 
outcropping, sparse in hillgrass and layered 
with cactus, prickly pears. The cottage 
glowed whitely in the dusk against its back- 
ground of black cedars. It was a small house, 
as Mr. Imes had said, consisting of two 
rooms across the front and a tiny annex, 
scarcely more than a lean-to, at the rear. 
The two Windows were dark but suddenly 
an oblong of light fell across the far corner 
of the field and Saxby observed a cowshed; 
a woman appeared in the open doorway 
with a lantern and a pail of milk. She 
carried the milk to a tiny springhouse and 
was on the path to the cottage when she 
noticed her guest. 


She held the lantern high above her head 
and called, "Hi, there! Who are you?” She 
had a pleasant,- vigorous voice and as she 
stood there in the nimbus of the lantern, 
arm upthrust, intensely alert, Saxby saw 
that she had a nice figure, a little on the 
buxom side but vibrantly attractive and 
utterly unself-conscious. 

Saxby called back, "I’d like to talk with 
you.” 

• She lowered the lantern and disappeared 
around the corner of the annex. Saxby 
waited three minutes. The cottage Windows 
lighted up, the woman came out onto the 
porch and said, "Corne in. It’s cooler out- 
side but the mosquitoes are terrible.” 

"Are you Miss Cora Bob Wilkerson?” 

She inspected him with undisguised in¬ 
terest. "Yes, I am.” 

He understood now that three minute 
interval. She’d changed from her barn dress 
to a fresh print frock and was wearing spot- 
less white sandals. Her features were small, 
but well proportioned, and her glossy black 
hair was caught in a bun at the nape of 
her full, solid neck. He followed her in- 
side. He had the not unpleasant sensation 
of plump bare arms and plump bare legs. 

He was correct about there being two 
rooms in the little house. The room they 
entered was a combination kitchen and liv- 
ing room. There was a small stove in the 
corner, a cedar bucket and tin cup; above 
the stove was a shelf of chinaware and 
foodstuffs. The floor was painted black and 
the window curtains were of canary yellow 
muslin; the furniture was mixed, second- 
hand. Through an open door Saxby could 
see the tip of a bed with a pink candlewick 
spread; beyond the bed was a cheap vanity. 
He lowered himself on a mohair sofa, hung 
his hat on his knee. She faced him in a plat- 
form rocker and waited. 

He said, "Tm Paul Saxby. I’m here 
from Arkansas at the invitation of Miss 
Alicia Poynter. When I arrived at her home 
this afternoon I found her dead. Hâve you 
heard about it?” 

"Ive heard about it,” she said quietly. 
"Mr. Poynter phoned me. l’m in charge 
of funeral arrangements. He told me about 
you, too. I’d lxke to hear first-hand your 
version of the tragedy.” She hesitated. 
"Hâve you seen the sheriff? I understand 
he’s been racing around looking for you.” 
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"Is that so, really? We seem to keep 
missing each other.” Saxby smiled sadly. 
"He’s quite elusive, isn’t he?” 

"You can generally find him at the court- 
house. He has an office there. It’s called the 
Office of the Sheriff.” 

"Thank you, that’s very helpful.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

He said, "Miss Wilkerson, I found the 
girl’s body. She’d been poisoned. I’d like 
very much to know who did it.” 

"Are you a détective, Mr. Saxby?” 

"Strictly speaking, I’m a student. I hâve, 
however, been fortunate enough at various 
times to assist the law in—” 

"Are you assisting it now?” 

"I think so.” 

She seemed to like him, ail right, he 
could tell that. But she was wary of stran- 
gers. She asked, "Where did you hear about 
me, and what brought you here?” 

Saxby said, "As you can imagine, it’s 
very difficult for an outsider to break into 
the intimate life of a community like Falks- 
ville. Sheriff Masters is probably very cap¬ 
able and yet an outsider, like myself, fre- 
quently has the advantage of perspective. 
If I can just get a foothold, just make an 
entry. I want you to help me.” 

Cora Bob Wilkerson shook her head. 
"No soap. I’m not interested. Like your- 
self, 1 think the girl was killed. And like 
yourself, I want to see her killer caught. 
But I don’t know you from Adam and I 
wouldn’t trust any stranger as far as I could 
throw a bull by the tail.” There was a warm, 
teasing quality in her voice but her hazel 
eyes were clear and circumspect. 

She wanted to chat—but she didn’t want 
to talk business. She was ail set for a 
sociable, conversational evening. Saxby said 
mildly, "I hâte to contradict you, but you 
are interested. You, so far, are the number 
one suspect.” 

She didn’t like it a bit. She got to her 
feet, walked to the magazine rack and tore 
off a strip of paper. Deftly, she folded the 
paper, caught a flame from the chimney of 
the kerosene lamp, and lighted a cigarette. 

She said, "How’s that again?” And the 
jocularity in her tone was a little thin. 

Saxby leaned back, said intimately, "It’s 
Mother Poynter’s opinion, and while I’m 
not exactly reflecting it—I do find it in- 
triguing. She implied that you had motives 
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to do away with the girl. She hasn’t di- 
vulged these motives to me yet—but I’m 
sure she will when the time cornes. She 
accuses you on the basis of sort of an in¬ 
verse reasoning. Just before the child died 
they heard the phone ring downstairs. Two 
longs and two shorts. That’s your ring. It 
rang just once and stopped. That meant 
someone answered it here. Mother Poynter 
daims it was a clever alibi of yours. You 
knew the party line would sound off at the 
Poynters’ and that the old lady would hear 
it and testify that you couldn’t hâve been 
on hand there because you were at home. 
I’d like to hear your side of the affair.” 

. "What do you mean, my side? It seems 
as though Mother Poynter has ■] rarely and 
simply offered me a clean slate. She îward 
the phone ring and she heard me answer it, 
didn’t she? Well, that’s that.” 

Suddenly he saw that Cora Bob was scared. 
In the lamplight, her face went pallid and 
lax. A hot, listless wind pushed out from 
the town and rattled the loose window-panes 
in the little cottage. Night bugs gathered 
on the screen door and were a mosaic of 
color, pale dead color; filmy-winged moths 
in silver-green and burnt orange and délicate 
blue, black beetles and gauzy jumpers, at- 
tracted by the lamplight. 

Cora Bob said, “Only, only—” 
Something’s wrong here, Saxby thought. 
Mighty wrong. I’il corne back to it later 
after she’s had time to worry a bit. He 
said, "How sick is Mother Poynter and why 
should she suspect you?” 

A NNOYANCE drove the fright from 
Cora Bob’s eyes. She tried to speak 
placidly but there was a faint angry rasp to 
her words. "She’s not really sick at ail— 
she’s just terribly old. She’s not supposed to 
leave that big chair unless someone supports 
her. Dr. Mattison says her heart is working 
on borrowed time and might go out on her 
at the least exertion. You ask why she sus¬ 
pects me? Between you and me she doesn’t 
suspect me at ail. She just dislikes me—to 
put it mildly.” 

"Really?” 

"She doesn’t skip it! Wow! She thinks 
I’ve got my cap set for her son, Vickery.” 
"And—?” 

"That’s ail, and that’s enough. His first 
wife died when Alicia was born and Mother 
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Poynter found the situation quite satisfac- 
tory.” 

“The condition you describe is not pre- 
cisely unknown to me.” Saxby pondered a 
moment. "Can you think of any possible 
reason that anyone, say Lester Caudry, might 
hâve for eliminating the girl?” 

H E SAID it calmly and she took it calmly. 

She considered carefully, declared, 
"No, I cannot. They weren’t in the same 
worlds. She was a kid, just out of high 
school, crazy about basketball and juke boxes 
and cream puffs and dill pickles. Mr. Cau¬ 
dry is an old-time politician, interested in 
picked juries and county contracts and bal¬ 
lots. It’s impossible that their trails could 
hâve crossed anywhere. Hâve you met Mr. 
Caudry?” 

"No, but I hope to. I, too, am interested 
in picked juries.” He took up his hat, made 
a pretense of preparing to départ. "You’ve 
been very amiable, Miss Wilkerson. And I 
deeply appreciate it. Before I go, I’d like 
you to answer one question for me. Just for 
the records. Did you actually answer that 
phone this afternoon around four o’clock?” 

It caught her off guard and for a mo¬ 
ment she was stunned. Finally, she spoke, 
and the words came hard. "No, I didn’t. 
That’s the heck of it. I’m going to tell you 
the truth but if you ever repeat it, I’il deny 
it. It’s a good alibi and if they mix me up 
so I need one I’m surely going to use it. 
At four o’clock, from three-thirty to almost 
five, I was back on the hillside with my 
.30-30 looking for a ’cat that’s been causing 
me a little trouble. I wasn’t far away, but 
I couldn’t hear the phone—and I certainly 
didn’t answer it.” 

"Someone answered it,” Saxby said. "Do 
you think someone imitated your voice?” 

"That wouldn’t be hard to do. These local 
lines are like talking into a rusty tomato 
can.” 

"You see where that puts you?” 

"It gives me an alibi should the old lady 
make it uncomfortable for me, yes. But I 
dont like the price 1 pay for it.” The fear 
was back in her eyes again but her voice was 
under perfect control. "It means that whiie 
I was out, someone was prowling my house. 
Someone’s got me in a corner, I can’t report 
it to the law. Why should anyone corne 
here while I’m out? There’s nothing valu- 


able here. Maybe a little egg-money but—” 

"And your prowler came almost precisely 
at the moment of the murder.” 

_ She said shrewdly, "Then the prowler 
didn’t kill the girl? He couldn’t. He was 
here and—” 

"We’ll cross that bridge when we corne to 
it. There’s something very deadly going on 
here in Falksville and you seem definitely to 
be embroiled.” Saxby sat an instant, rigid 
in thought. At last he asked, "Could any¬ 
one hâve thought you might be keeping a 
certain deed for Vickery Poynter?” 

"ÎSlot if they knew Vickery. He’s a grand 
fellow, and I regard him very highly, but it 
would be physically impossible for him to 
mix business and affection. As I said, he’s 
a grand fellow, and if we get the right 
kind of a break, we’ll probably get married. 
But listen to this. I bought this house from 
him and I’m paying off the debt at the cus- 
tomary rate of interest. I imagine when we 
get married he’ll foreclose to save the re- 
maining principal for the Poynter estate. 
They’re remarkable people, those Poynters. 
What deed are you referring to? He owns 
about half of the town.” 

Saxby said gently, "Miss Wilkerson, it 
seems pretty well indicated that a strange 
burglary was committed here this afternoon 
while you were away. Hâve you missed any- 
thing, anything at ail?” 

She spoke without the slightest hésita¬ 
tion. “Nothing, Mr. Saxby. There’s noth¬ 
ing here worth taking. My possessions are 
so few that I would instantly notice—” 

"How about it? Shall we check up just 
to be on the safe side. If he didn’t get it 
this time, he might corne again, you know.” 

She grinned suddenly, spontaneously. 
"Don’t I know it! I’m scared stiff. I was 
going to search the place myself as soon as 
you left—but I’d heap rather hâve a male on 
hand. Let’s get started. It shouldn’t take 
long.” 

r dE living-room-kitchen proved to be 
intact. And so did the bedroom. It 
was quite a charming bedroom, Saxby no- 
ticed, the furniture was cheap and old but 
Cora Bob had scraped it of its varnish and 
paint and refinished the bare wood with a 
simple coating of wax. The poplar bed was 
now soft olive, the chairs and table mellow 
mahogany and cherry. There was a roman 
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stripe rag rug on the floor, and a cross- 
stitch motto on the wall said, "Do Not Per¬ 
mit the Vagaries of Childhood to Shadow 
Theeat the Crossroads of Maturity.” Saxby 
said, "What an uplifting sentiment! I only 
wish I knew what it meant!” 

She said, "I always take it to mean watch 
your step.” 

"Everything in order here? Nothing 
missing?” 

"Nothing.” 

“Then let’s take a look at your annex, 
that little wing at the back.” 

There was no inside door to the lean-to. 
They retraced their steps to the living-room- 
kitchen, passed out into the summer-laden 
night air through a small rear door. The 
bushy black cedars on the hillside came 
down almost to the cottage. Saxby glanced 
about him. Between the house and the 
brush was a narrow strip of rocky pasture. 
To his left, adjoining the siding of the 
house, was the lean-to, some distance away 
was the we.ll with its small gable-like 
weather-break of handsplit shingles. An 
icy evening moon was climbing the cloudless 
sky and in the violet light the shadows of 
the house, and the lean-to, and the well— 
and in the far corner of the field, the cow- 
shed—lay stiff and velvety black and elon- 
gated across the stérile, shaley slope. 

The lean-to was an ancient primitive affair 
Of notched logs, tumbledown and un- 
chinked; moonlight struck through its 
slotted cracks and striped the bare earth floor 
with violet and jet. Saxby flicked on a pen- 
cil flash and stepped inside. There was the 
smell of lye and wet wood ashes and the 
sweet clean smell of starch. Cora Bob said, 
"This is my wash-house. I’m sure there’s 
nothing missing here.” 

Saxby quartered the enclosure with his 
beam. His light fell on several galvanized 
tubs, an old irori cauldron, a décrépit wood- 
burning range, and a washboard. There 
was nothing more, or less; it was typical of 
hinterland cottages, he’d seen its replica 
dozens of times. He walked to the stove, 
flashed his torch across its flat top, opened 
the oven door and looked inside. 

He stsked, "What’s this?” 

Cora Bob Wilkerson came quickly to his 
side. "I don’t know—” 

Far back in the oven was a glass fruit jar 
filled with a clear white liquid; Saxby 
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brought it out to his light and examined it. 
Cora Bob said angrily, "It looks like moon- 
shine. These hills are full of stills.” Her 
voice went rough with indignation. "If 
some rascal is using my wash-house as a 
way-station for his illicit whiskey deals-—” 

Saxby had unscrewed the top. He said 
calmly, "This isn’t whiskey. This is gaso- 
line. A half-gallon of it.” 

She lifted her hand from his shoulder— 
' and he felt it tremble before it left the fab- 
ric of his coat. "What on earth does it 
mean?” 

"You tell me,” he suggested gravely. 
"Tell me, for instance when and how you 
use this wash-house.” 

"I use it every Tuesday morning, that’s 
tomorrow. A woman cornes out from town 
and does my wash. I stay on hand and 
supervise, of course. She Ares up the stove 
with heater-wood. We never use the oven, 
we never look into it even!” 

Neither of them said anything. Back in 
the black cedars, nightbirds whispered. 

Saxby arose from his bended knee, 
brushed olï his trousers. Finally, he spoke. 
"This has been a quarter of an hour well 
spent. Someone must hâte you profoundly 
to set such a horrible death-trap.” He 
handed her the jar. "Fil be getting along 
now.” 

She said, "The prowler, he didn’t take 
anything, he. brought something! He 
brought the gasoline. That means he’ll be 
back again!” 

"Very likely. Though by tomorrow I 
may hâve scared him off. Keep that .30-30 
handy.” 

Her voice was low, thoughtful. "And 
don’t think I won’t!” 

V 

T HE old dock in the courthouse belfry 
churned out nine dull asthmatic coughs 
as Saxby struck a match on the cernent water- 
ing trough in the dark hitching lot, lighted 
a ten-cent cigar, and started up the turf- 
grown brick walk to Main Street. A smalî 
fieecy doud passed before the face of the 
moon and for an evanescent instant there 
was a promise of rain in the air; and then 
the cloud was gone, and the feel of rain 
was gone, and the hot night pressed down 
again on the little billtown with its faint, 
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mixed odors of magnolias and machine oil 
and distant, sweltering canebrakes. 

The narrow, elevated sidewalk of Main 
Street was alive with townsmen, and their 
wives, and multiple children. In fifteen 
minutes everyone would be home and in 
bed. This was the cérémonial hour of noc- 
turnal sociability. Men in seersucker and 
linen and clean denim stood in little groups, 
ignoring .the women, as was the gentlemanly 
thing to do, talking weather and prices and 
politics; women in fresh starched frocks 
gathered in doorways, ignored their hus- 
bands and brothers, and talked church mem- 
bership and marriages and births. And ail 
conversation, sooner or later, came back to 
the death of Alicia Poynter, came back, and 
lingered for a sympathetic sigh, and passed 
on. An unsolved murder is a mighty good 
thing to keep away from. Little children, .in 
ourls, with shaved heads, with uncut matted 
hair, in sailor pants and party dresses and 
midget overalls, tore in and out, and back 
and forth, screeching, yelling, hell bent for 
élection. 

Hardly had the vibrating écho of the last 
clock-stroke died away than the crowd be- 
gan to thin. A few minutes later, the Street 
was almost deserted. One by one, the shop 
' fronts darkened, night lights went on dimly 
behind counters, and storekeepers locked up 
and went home. Now, the only lights on 
Main Street were the Windows of the drug¬ 
store, and the Red Bird Café, and the big 
arc light suspended by a cable over Court 
Square. 

Saxby loitered in the shadow of the mar¬ 
quée and gazed moodily at the courthouse. 
It was a fine old building, of weather-pum- 
iced brick, squat and solid, with four stocky 
white columns extending from .the broad 
stone steps and enclosing a small upper vér¬ 
anda; from its battered State, and its architec¬ 
ture, he judged it to be nearly a hundred 
years old. 

He crossed the Street, mounted the shal- 
low sandstone steps and pushed open the 
ponderous wooden door. The vacant foyer- 
like corridor was. floored with steel-blue 
linoléum and lighted by a dim blue bulb 
from a goose-neck bracket. Saxby descended 
a flight of spiral stairs and came out into the 
lower hallway. This hall was dark but at 
the rear a lighted office showed a square of 
frosted silver from its door window. Saxby 


approached it. The black lettering on the 
glass said: 

Sheriff Belknap Childress Masters 
Ofiice of the Sheriff 

Saxby entered. The office was neat and clean, 
with white walls, a barred basement win- 
dow, and a big golden-oak desk. There were 
a few lodge chairs along the wall and a Steel 
filing cabinet. A man in a brown pin-stripe 
suit was down on his hands and knees before 
a sad-faced puppy saying over and over, 
"You stay out o’ chicken coops, you hear me? 
You stay out o’ chicken coops!” The man had 
a holstered gun on his bip and it stuck up 
through the vent in his brown coat like a 
chimney. He paid no attention to Saxby’s 
entrance. 

A second man was seated in the swivel 
chair behind the desk. He was thick-set, 
florid faced, and wore a cheap mesh sport 
shirt and gabardine slacks. He was reading 
a little booklet called The Handy Workshop 
Sériés. A Fortune in Carved Coconuts. He 
looked up, saw Saxby, said, "Shur’f Masters 
ain’t here.” He looked Saxby over with 
mild curiosity. "Who are you and what do 
you want? I’m Ira Cooper, his Chief 
Deppity.” 

"I think I’d better see the sheriff per- 
sonally.” 

"Well, he out runnin’ down an important 
witness on a murder case.” 

Saxby said, "That’s a nice pooch.” 

The man in the brown suit spoke without 
looking up. "He’s a genuwine Bluetick. 
You stay out o’ chicken coops, you hear 
me?” 

Mr. Cooper said, "That’s Jode Knox. 
He’s my Chief Deppity.” 

Saxby said, "Howdy.” The man on the 
floor said "Howdy.” 

Saxby said, “So Sheriff Masters is working 
on that murder. I hope he gets it solved. 
They were telling me about it on Main Street 
yesterday—” 

Cooper looked puzzled. "But it didn’t 
happen till this afternoon!” 

"You must be wrong. I heard about it 
yesterday. Someone got shot five times, I 
believe it was, with a short-barreled .38.” 

“They’ll tell you anything on Main 
Street.” Deputy Cooper grinned. "If they 
was a shootin’ in the county, we didn’t hear 
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ibout it. They ain’t been no real murder 
hereabouts for months till this Poynter kid 
got slew. I ain’t countin’ folks that gets 
ax-hitand stuff Iike that, o’ course.” 

"Of course,” Saxby agreed. "I see. I 
guess they’ve been. kidding me.” He 
paused, added politely, "I bet you men 
keep busy with burglars and such. Miss 
Cora Bob Wilkerson was telling me to- 
night that she had a prowler out at her 
house—” 

"If she did,” Mr. Cooper said, "—she 
didn’t report it. I ain’t heered of no—” 

Mr. Knox spoke from the fioor. "Ira, 
I wonder if that was the same feller that 
got into Vick Poynter’s garage?” 

"Must be. Falksville hain’t got two 
burglars, I’m durn shore of that.” 

Saxby asked, "What did he take?” 

"He didn’t take nothing,” Deputy 
Cooper said. "He musta been scared off 
and sold out. It happened just about this 
time last night. Vick corne home and found 
the hasp and padlock prized off the garage 
door. He always keeps the door locked 
even when the car ain’t in it because they’s 
a lot of odds and ends stored in the loft, 
stuff that folks has left in houses he’s 
rented to ’em—junk like that. Shur’f Mas¬ 
ters says the loft o’ that garage is a flickers- 
nest. I hain’t never been in hit myself, 
but—” 

A man and a youth came in through the 
door from the corridor. The man wore a 
straw hat, a vest, but no coat. He said, "He’s 
been cuttin’ up agin. This time he was 
back in the alley back o’ the poolroom 
tryin’ to mayhem three of his tough friends 
with a two-by-four. What shall we do with 
him? Whur’s the sheriff?” 

Ail four men stared at the youth. He 
was about twenty years old, with long 
powerful arrns and a chest like a sack of 
field corn. He wore à broad-brimmed black 
felt hat, a cheap plaid shirt, and cowhide 
brogans. There were rosetted arm-elastics 
on his shirt and his three-inch belt was 
home decorated with brass studs. He 
watched his audience with level, slate-gray 
eyes Contempt in his voice, he said wood- 
enly, "Leave me hâve a-holt of that phone. 
I want to call up Mr. Lester Caudry.” 

Deputy Cooper said softly, "Git out o’ 
here, son. And only pray that Mr. Caudry 
hain’t takened by apoplexy. Out, I say!” 
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The youth left. 

Saxby asked, "Who is he?” 

Dark anger showed on the faces of the 
three deputies. Cooper said, "His name is 
Emrick Fraley. He cornes down from the 
hills and takes the town apart. He’s meaner 
than a she-bear with the mange. Whenever 
he gits in trouble with the law a certain 
party gits him out of it. He struts the 
streets and acts just like his cherishin’ fancy' 
strikes him. He’s bad medicine.” 

Deputy Knox picked up the genuine 
Bluetick dog, said, "He hain’t tough. I 
swear an’ déclaré I could run him out o’ 
the county with a long-handled dipper.” 
No one seemed impressed. 

Saxby said pleasahtly, "Good evening, 
gentlemen,” and departed. 

T HUNDERHEADS were piling above 
the western hills and lightning was 
flashing the sky in nervous skeins as Saxby 
passed through the twin tulip trees which 
formed the gateway to the Poynter drive. 
The enormous house, crouching back in its 
thicket of shrubbery, gleamed sulphureous- 
ly in the wavering, shifting sky glow. But 
for two golden Windows, the place was dark. 
He skirted the house, walking carefully ôn 
the grass beyond the gravel-stone drive. The 
two lighted Windows, he decided, were 
Mother Poynter’s upstairs bedroom—and 
Vickery’s downstairs study. 

As he came around the great belly of the 
lower-floor wing he came abreast the lighted 
study Windows, the Windows through which 
he’d left the house that afternoon. The 
casements were now closed but the curtains 
were but half drawn and he could get a 
pie-slice view of the den as he walked by. 

Order had been restored to the desk, the 
fioor had been tidied. Two men sat by a 
table, in the cône of light from an elab- 
orate bridge-lamp. Vickery, with his back 
three quarters to the window and his guest 
facing him. This second man was big- 
headed, solid looking, and Saxby had a 
fleeting glimpse of gold-rimmed gîasses and 
thick meaty dieeks. The two men were con- 
versing quietly, with no gestures and the 
greatest composure. 

The rear of the house, he observed, was 
very much like its face; a double véranda, 
here too, spread across its breadth. The 
lower, or kitchen porch was screened with 
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a latticed honeysuckle at one end, the upper 
gallery was open; a steep flight of stairs 
joined the two. Back of the kitchen gallery 
was a small vegetable garden, a flower gar- 
den, and beyond, at the far rear, was a 
large frame building, once a stable and 
carriage house, now a garage. There was 
a car just within the open double doors and 
another, an outmoded sedan, behind it; the 
first would be Poynter’s, the other that of 
his guest. Saxby entered the garage, hooded 
his flash with his hand, and glanced about 
him. 

It was an ordinary, converted garage. 
There was a workbench along one wall, a 
lawn mower, a scythe and siclde. This had 
evidently been the carriage house itself. Be¬ 
yond the workbench was a timber door and 
before the door, blocking it, was. a large 
oil drum. There was no ladder or indica¬ 
tion of any loft. Saxby tested the oil drum, 
found it unpleasantly greasy but empty. He 
rolled it to one side and in so doing smeared 
the leg of his trousers; he wondered if re- 
sults were going to prove worth the effort. 

He passed a row of dusty stalls, and a 
feed bin, and located a skeleton staircase. 
At the top of the staircase was a trapdoor. 
The trap had been fastened by a chain and 
adlock. In the deflected light of his flash 
e suddenly noticed the staple holding one 
end of the chain bore a shiny scrape. He 
tried it tentatively with his thumb and fore- 
finger. It had been withdrawn and re- 
placed. Now it came out easily. 

He knew suddenly that things were break- 
ing his way. 

Outside, he heard a car start. That would 
be Vickery’s guést leaving. He raised the 
panel above his head and found himself 
in a long, low loft.. 

As Deputy Cooper had said, the place 
was a storehouse for odds and ends, a sort 
of plunder-room. There were dismantled 
bedsteads, useless broken furniture and 
cooking utensils, mismatched chinaware, ail 
valuable items, no doubt, in Vickery Poyn¬ 
ter’s careful account book. A rusty boy’s 
bicycle with rotted red tires leaned against 
the kingpost. 

Systematically, Saxby gave the storeroom 
a painstaking examination. He found 
nothing and returned to the bicycle. 

The red tires told him it was very old. 
For there were fashions in the color of 


bicycle tires, he knew. Red tires were in 
vogue when he was a boy himself. The 
sprocket was corroded, the saddle dry and 
warped; and then he noticed the right 
handle-bar. The handle-bar was badly rusted 
but just beyond the grip was a band of 
newer appearing métal; here, it seemed, the 
bar had been somehow protected. 

And suddenly he got the full significance 
of the thing! The deadly importance of that 
little band of brighter métal on its duller 
background! 

He left the garage, took the flagstone 
walk between the vegetable garden and the 
flower plot. Mother Poynter’s light was 
out, now, but the soft radiance from Vick¬ 
ery’s study casements washed the dose-grow- 
ing lilacs and syringas in a patch of wet 
silver. 

That was the only light, that silvery aura 
hanging in the bushes, thirty feet away at 
the wing of the house. 

The study light went out. 

Instantly, almost simultaneously, he 
heard a low flute-like whistle. It came from 
somewhere nearby, melodious, appealing, 
commanding. 

Saxby flipped on his torch. He was stand¬ 
ing. just abreast the rear corner of the house 
in a little court of flagstone, a sundial at 
his elbow. Behind him was the stable, be¬ 
fore him was the study wing, to his left 
was the north end of the kitchen porch with 
its cascade of frothy, flowering honey¬ 
suckle. Then his torchbeam caught it, the 
tiny glint of bright blue métal, deep in the 
garland of blossoms, about three feet from 
the porch floor. 

He eut his flashlight, dropped to the 
ground, and scrambled for the protection 
of the sundial pedestal. 

The gun opened up and the night echoed 
with five fierce blasts. Five in succession, 
and fast, their deep overtones almost over- 
lapping. Five shots in a group; he counted 
them, and remembered the five empty 
cartridges in the short-barrelled .38. 

P 1VE vidous blasts in the dark—and it 
was ail over. Someone had been sitting 
there, hunched on the kitchen gallery— 
pistol muzzle thrust through the lattice- 
work, waiting for him. 

The light came on in Vickery Poynter’s 
study. The casements opened and Poyn- 
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ter’s gaunt frame, bathed in soft silver, 
stepped out onto the lawn. He looked 
about in confusion, called out, “What was 
that? Who’s there? What’s wrong?” 

Saxby got to his feet. He returned to the 
stable, circled it to the rear, located a grassy 
path. He came out on a backsfreet four 
blocks away. 

He stopped at the drugstore, bought a 
bottle of liquid cleanser, and removed the 
grease smear from his trousers with his 
handkerchief. He was pleased, and yet he 
was mildly angry. He was a little worried, 
too. 

He wanted to get to his hôtel room 
and think this business over. He wanted 
to. get there without being intercepted in 
the lobby by a loquacious Mr. Imes—or by 
an inquisitive officer of the law. He re- 
called the high board fence, and Mr. Imes’ 
private courtyard, and the side entrance to 
the hôtel. 

He smiled to himself and sought out 
the alley behind lower Main Street. 

Saxby stood in the alley behind the old 
hôtel, groped at the gâte until he found 
the rope latch—and entered Mr. Imes’ 
private courtyard. One fact, he decided, 
was becoming more apparent: this was a 
good old-fashioned down-to-earth grassroots 
crime. It had to be—because of the people 
who were concerned with it. He had a 
hundi, too, that money was the master key. 
That he was up against a familiar protag- 
onist, good old murderer for profit. He 
was walking stifï-legged across the little 
patio, chin tucked into the hollow of his 
shoulder against the threat of imminent 
cloudburst, when he saw a small red ember 
hovering above the place where he’d last 
seen Mr. Imes’ comfortable beach chair. He 
came to a wary stop and thumbed on his 
flash. 

Sherifï Belknap Childress Masters was 
lolling in Mr. Imes’ private beach chair, 
smoking a cigar-sized cigarette rolled from 
brown wrapping paper and home-grown 
tobacco. It had to be Sherifï Masters. It 
was the first man he’d seen pile out of the 
official cream-colored sedan in Vick Poyn- 
ter’s driveway earlier that afternoon. 


Sherifï Masters was dressed in blue-gray 
tropic weight; his trousers were pulled up 
to preserve the knifelike creases, giving 
Saxby a flash of white cottôn socks and 
mauve garters. He had the close-clipped 
black mustache and crinkled jowls of a 
metropolitan financier—but the pale-blue 
eyes that looked unwaveringly into the spot- 
light were the eyes of a hillman, eyes 
that had barked many a red squirrel in the 
half-light of daybreak. He was sitting with 
his knees apart; he’d hitdied his gun-belt 
àround so that the well-worn walnut grip 
of a six-shooter, as big as a plow handle, 
stuck up almost to his chest. Saxby said, "I 
hâve a feeling, sir, that you’re the sherifï 
of this county. No wonder I couldn’t find 
you! I’ve turned the town inside out look- 
ing for you. And ail the time you’ve been 
right here at—” 

Sherifï Masters said carefully, "I ain’t 
sure, but I think there’s some law which 
says a guest of a hôtel cain’t sneak in and 
out of a side door. 111 hâve to look that 
one up.” 

A spatter of prématuré rain slapped the 
brick court like overripe grapes, suddenly 
abated. Sherifï Masters reached casually in 
his jacket pocket, took out a short-barrelled 
.38. "Now this-here revolver, with five 
fired cartridges, I found upstairs in the 
hôtel, in the Ladies’ Parlor where I guess 
you hid it. It’s an interesting exhibit, ain’t 
it?” 

“Yes, Sherifï it is.” Saxby waited for 
the blow to fall. "I expect you want to 
talk to me.” 

"That can wait.” 

"Well, I want to talk to you.” 

"I guess that can wait, too.” 

Saxby was silent. 

Sherifï Masters got lumberingly to his 
feet. "It looks like we’re due for some 
fallin’ weather and I’m glad to see it. The 
farmers could sure use a good drench.” He 
ambled away toward the alley gâte. His 
voice came back out of the wind-whipped 
blackness, kindly, paternal. "Good night, 
Mr. Saxby.” 

Saxby said courteously, "Good night, 
Sherifï Masters.” 


(Part II in the next Short Stories ) 



Mute 

Messenger 

By C. F. KEARNS 



T O THE roaring mining town 
of Rickman’s Lode, on a late 
March morning when the 
spruce forest sparkled in the 
strengthening sunshine, came 
an Indian; a small man in a worn caribou 
hide parka with faded blue denims showing 
beneath it and above his moccasins. He bore 
a light pack rolled in a robe of braided 
rabbit hide and carried a carbine in one 
hand. At his heels trotted a wolfish gray 


dog with a hide pack, tied across its chest 
and behind the forelegs, from which the 
black handle of a frying pan protruded. 

The dog slunk close to its master’s heels, 
uneasy at the roar of the réduction plant and 
the commotion of ore-laden trucks and 
snarling tractors. The Indian paused at the 
edge of the boardwalk, removed his lightly 
webbed snowshoes, ând headed for the wide 
Windows of the Rickman Company’s big 
general store. He was observed by some of 



the staff, for the morning was early, and 
when he approached the door it was opened 
for him by young Green, of the grocery 
section. 

"Corne in, Hiawatha.” Green had seen 
few Indians in the flesh before. "Hey, no 
dogs allowed.” 


meanwhile licking his lips and repeating 
the spreading motion above the bread with 
his knife. Green reached back on a shelf 
for a two-pound tin of strawberry jam 
which he placed on the counter. 

The Indian pried the top off the can with 
the knife, dipped deeply and spread a thick 



He held ont his foot to bar the dog but 
the animal bared its teeth and leaped over it. 
The Indian walked to the counter where he 
deposited his snowshoes and rifle and took 
off his mittens. His hand pointed. 

Green decided to let the dog argument 
wait for the moment. He asked, "Want a 
loaf of bread?” 

The Indian continued to point. Green 
went around the counter and handed him a 
loaf. The Indian laid it on the counter, 
produced a long-bladed knife from under 
his parka and sliced it lengthwise through 
the waxed paper. 

He looked up and made a spreading mo¬ 
tion above the bread with the knife blade 
that needed no words. Green put a pound 
of butter on the counter. The Indian 
nodded, then repeated the spreading motion, 
at the same time licking his lips hungrily. 

"Hey,” said Green, "Dont you speak 
English? What do you want? Some jam on 
it?” 

The Indian continued to stare at him, 


iayer on either half of the loaf. He uc- 
wrapped the butter and eut the pound into 
thinnish slices which he plastered liberally 
on top of the jam. Then he picked up one 
half of the loaf and took a copious bite with 
every appearance of satisfaction. 

The dog whined softly. Green said, 
"You’re hungry, too, eh?” He took another 
loaf and broke a piece off and tossed it to 
the dog who gulped it instantly. Some of 
the store staff and a customer or two began 
to gather around. Green continued to feed 
the avid dog as Constable Charley Dicks 
came in the door and made for the Indian. 

"Hi, there,” he said genially. "Saw you 
stop here. You’re a long way from home, 
hey?” 

T HE Indian continued to munch but he 
nodded at the policeman. He crammed 
the last of the bread into his mouth and 
picked up the remaining half loaf. He 
turned to the counter and his hand made a 
sinuous motion. 
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Green said, "Corne again, I don’t get 
you.” 

"Ah,” said Constable Dicks softly. "Deaf 
and dumb, eh? Don’t often see that among 
the Indians. Don’t you understand him? 
That’s the motion a fish makes when it 
swims. He wants a can of salmon.” 

A little knot of intrigued people gathered 
around them. The Indian opened the sal¬ 
mon tin with his.knife and ate his varied 
lunch with enjoyment. Someone asked, 
“Where’s he from, Gharley?” 

"From the Mackenzie mountains for a- 
first guess,” answered Dicks, who was north 
born himself. The deep tan héritage of his 
Indian mother was balanced by the finely 
chiseled features of his white father. A 
dapper, shortish, bouncey man in his late 
twenties with a trim, thin line of clipped 
mustache and his eye corners crinkled when 
his lips smiled. "And he’s away off his beat 
if I know anything. He must hâve a pretty 
good reason to corne here and if he can’t 
talk and he can’t write, which is a sure 
enough cinch, we are going to hâve lots of 
fun trying to find out.” 

He surveyed the curious group in the 
store with a half smile. 

"Take a good look at this wild man, 
Folks, because that’s what he is. Notice that 
he’s eaten a pound or two of jam right now. 
And the butter. It won’t hurt him. Normally 
he only gets that kind of grub once a year. 
Maybe a little oftener now since they put in 
that Canol pipe line. It ail dépends if he 
lives where it crosses the mountains. But 
those Mackenzie mountains are mighty big 
country. This man goes to town—that’s 
maybe Fort Norman or one of the posts on 
the Mackenzie River—once a year. He has 
to wait until summertime and then he 
makes himself a skinboat out of sheep or 
caribou hides stretched on a pôle frame. 
These Mackenzie mountain Injuns got no 
roads and they sure live tough. Anyhow, 
they corne down one of these boiling, white 
water tributaries of the Mackenzie and they 
go on down to the trading posts. They live 
high for a month or six weeks and then they 
hâve to walk home to the mountains across 
the muskegs and the barrens. They can’t go 
back by boat because no boat can go up 
those rivers. And ail they take with them in 
the way of store stufï until the next summer 
is what they can carry on their own backs or 


their packdogs. They live on méat most ot 
the year with maybe some fish and I guess 
they miss the sweet stufï. Okay, he’s getting 
the edge ofif his appetite. Let’s see if lie 
ofïers to pay for it.” 

The Indian fïnished the bread and the 
butter and the salmon but not quite ail the 
jam. He licked the fringes of his thin, 
straggly black mustache and put his knife 
out of sight. His sigh of satisfaction brought 
a smile from everyone and it was the first 
audible sound he had uttered. He was un- 
shaven but his cheeks and chin were hair- 
less. 

He patted his stomach and made a sériés 
of circular motions with a finger. Dicks 
chuckled. 

"He wants crédit. He means write it down 
in the book and he’ll pay you when he gets 
some fur. Maybe next year. That's the way 
they do business with the fur traders.” Dicks 
tossed a bill on the counter. “This is on 
me.” He touched the Indian’s arm lightly, 
pointing to himself. The Indian looked 
dubious. 

"Give Charley back his money and we 
ail bètter go to work,” said the store man¬ 
ager who had been an interested spectator. 
"The Company can stand a hungry man a 
meal. We’ll even throw in a smoke for 
good measure.” He lifted the top of a cigar 
box and held it out. "Here, Old-Timer, 
hâve one.” 

Dicks chuckled again. The Indian smiled 
as he took the box of cigars, closed the lid 
and put the box under his elbow as he 
nodded his thanks at the nonplussed store- 
man. Dicks said: 

"He’s a wild man, Mr. Morey. He doesn’t 
sawy about just taking one. He thinks 
that’s a présent. I’il pay for them because 
I’il help him smoke them.” He jerked his 
head at the Indian who put on his mittens, 
picked up his gun and snowshoes, and fol- 
lowed. 

S ERGEANT SWANSON sat at the type- 
writer in the police office, and looked 
ill, which he was. His eyes were watery, and 
his nose was red as he stove to suppress a 
cough. Constable Merriman Ieaned his hips 
against a radiator and registered boredom 
while he manicured his nails. Merriman was 
but lately a lieutenant of paratroopers and, 
as he put it, “completely cheesed at being 
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isolated in the icy sticks of nowhere.” He 
was not, as Swanson and Dicks had found, 
a congenial man. 

Dicks held the door open for the Indian 
and the dog. Swanson said, "Oh oh,” and 
then, "Hello, Chief. You’re a long way 
from home.” 

“Save your breath.” Dicks took off his 
hat and reefer and rubbers. "This here is 
our number one mystery man. He’s deaf 
and dumb. He’s just had a feed at the 
store and he sure needed it. Bet a nickel he 
didn’t corne way down here for nothing 
when there isn’t an Indian of any sort for 
better than fifty miles around.” 

He signed to the Indian to take off his 
parka and divest the dog of his pack. The 
Indian did so, revealing a dark woolen 
shirt beneath. His knife was in a wooden 
sheath hung to his belt. His hat was a dé¬ 
crépit dark felt with a rim of sewn-in rabbit 
fur to protect his ears. 

"Dummy, eh?” Merriman wrinkled his 
nose. “Maybe he can’t talk but he certainly 
smells right out loud.” 

"Ah, that’s nothing,” Dicks told him with 
more than a hint of cool censure. “He 
spends most of his time outside and this 
room is pretty hot. You spend a lot of 
time around smoky fires and skin animais 
and handle raw pelts and you’d get a kind of 
a flavor too. Here—” he pointed to the box 
that the Indian had laid on the floor, "pass 
’em around.” 

The Indian caught the gesture, opened 
the box and took out a cigar. He looked at 
Dicks’ extended hand and took another out 
which he gave to Dicks. Swanson held his 
hand out and received a cigar. The Indian 
looked at Merriman and held one out to 
him. Swanson said, "Oh, be sociable,” and 
Merriman took it. 

It was the Indian’s first cigar. Dicks 
showed him how to unwrap it, pinched the 
end with his thumb-nail and put it in the 
Indian’s mûuth. He held the match for 
him. 

Four cigars puffed smoke and four men 
eyed each other. Swanson sneezed and blew 
his nose. “What do we do next, Charley?” 

"Well, you should go to bed or the hos¬ 
pital. If your wife was home you’d be in 
one or the other.” Dicks motioned their 
guest to sit in a chair but he squatted on his 
heèls instead. “Look at his outfit. No furs. 


No grub except a handful of flour. He 
didn’t corne here to trade and it isn’t trading 
time, anyhow, although some of these In- 
dians might go to a post in the winter with a 
few marten pelts.” He took the carbine up 
from where it rested against the wall and 
worked the action. A shell leaped out. "Just 
one cartridge left.” 

The Indian pointed to the gun and his 
right index finger struck his left palm as he 
shook his head. Dicks picked up the shell 
from the floor and examined it. The primer 
bore a faiot indentation. 

"Missfire.” He showed it to Sergeant 
Swanson. "Firing pin worn, likely.” He 
lifted his eyebrows at the Indian. “Gun no 
shoot?” 

The silent man got up and walked, bent 
as if with a pack. He made signs of build¬ 
ing a fire. His arm made an arc from the 
floor to the ceiling and back, three times. 
He stopped to look at them ail in turn but 
his eyes stayed on Dicks. 

"That’s clear enough,” said Dicks. "He 
started out from somewhere and made his 
fires. Three days ago. Okay, fella, tell us 
some more if you can. Why did you start 
and where from? Can you make us under- 
stand?” 

The ensuing pantomime left them be- 
wildered. It held no cohésion although the 
mute man was patently trying to convey an 
explanation of his presence in the mining 
town. Finally Dicks spread a large sheet of 
white paper on the desk and led the Indian 
to a window that gave a view of the distant 
irregular outline of the Mackenzie Range, 
off in the west. He pointed, then sketched 
a sériés of tiny shaded peaks. The Indian 
nodded dubiously. 

Dicks next pointed to the frozen Rickman 
River, made a motion of paddling, and 
added a line on the map for the river. The 
Indian peered at the paper and again out of 
the window. 

Dicks opened the Street door and pointed 
to the store on the corner, a block away. He 
rubbed his stomach and made signs of 
spreading jam and the wriggly motion of a 
swimming fish. Dicks then led him back to 
the desk and drew two or three outlines of 
little houses. The Indian nodded. 

“Okay.” Swiftly, deftly, Dicks sketched 
in local features; little trees for the forests 
and tiny lines for the willows of the mus- 
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kegs and swamps. He drew in lakes and 
finally a broad double line for the mighty 
Mackenzie River, off to eastward. Betweeri 
the lines he drew a présentable paddlewheel 
steamer and pointed to a picture of a stern- 
wheeler on a calendar. 

The Indian nodded again, his eyes on the 
map. Dicks handed him the pencil. He 
raised his eyebrows. 

"If you can just show us where you came- 
from we can figure the rest out. Here is 
where you are now.” 

Merriman said, "This is getting too com- 
plicated. Guess I better toddle down to the 
airport. The In Plane is about due.” 

Swanson said he was going to nurse his 
cold and withdrew to his living quarters at 
the rear of the office. 

W HQEN Merriman returned he found 
Dicks alone with his feet on the desk 
and his eyes fixed on the large-scale wall 
map. Merriman took off his greatcoat and 
fur cap and sat down beside him. 

"Why so thoughtful, Little Man, and 
where is your frousy playmate. Back in the 
great outdoors, I trust. He’s the type I don’t 
want some of.” 

"I’m thinking,” said Dicks shortly. "And 
the wild lad is sleeping in that cell over 
there. He wasn’t fussy about going in a 
Steel cage and a sleep won’t hurt him after 
that meal. He’s got his dog with him.” 

"Hey,” Merriman was alarmed. "You’ll 
hâve the whole place lousy. Better put him 
out in the shed. I thought you said he 
wasn’t used to warm rooms.” 

"Could be,” admitted Dicks, unruffled. 
"But I hâve him a couple of shots of DDT 
from the puff gun first. Don’t tell me I 
ought to give him a bath because the three 
of us aren’t husky enough to do it. Likely 
he never had one anyhow unless he happens 
to live near some hot springs, which I doubt. 
Now, you’ve been claiming it’s too monoto- 
nous pounding a beat in town. Want to take 
a walk in the woods?” 

“Your question,” stated Merriman acidly, 
"is downright fatuous even if I do detect a 
certain patronage, which I resent. When do 
we start?” 

"Yeah,” said Dicks candidly. "It’s not as 
easy as that. Got to change your clothes, for 
one thing. You maybe saw some tough 
fighting and had some hard training but you 
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don’t learn ail about the bush out of a book. 
I was raised in this country and these winter 
trips aren’t so easy unless you’ve got the 
expérience.” 

Merriman stood up, deliberately kicked 
Dicks’ feet off the desk, caught him by the 
arms near the shoulders and lifted him clear 
of the ground. He held the shorter man at 
arms’ length, with his feet three inches 
■ clear of the floor, and Dicks was not a light 
man. 

“You know, my biege-complexioned 
friend,” Merriman gritted through his 
teeth, 'you’re a little too smug for me. Also 
this Sergeant Swanson who fought ail 
through the war right here in Rickmans. 
And do say something. Say something. I’d 
just love to take you apart—slowly.” 

Dicks said quietly. "Put me down if you 
want to go on living. And stand perfectly 
still.” 

Merriman’s cold grin widened and then 
froze on his lips. He allowed Dicks’ feet to 
touch the floor and released his grip as 
Swanson’s door opened and the sergeant 
stood in the doorway. Dicks said, "Steady, 
Boss. Don’t move. Our wild man maybe 
can’t talk or hear but he sure sleeps with 
both eyes open.” 

The Indian stood behind Merriman with 
his knife point touching the small of the 
constable’s back. Dicks stepped around 
Merriman, took the Indian’s knife hand 
gently, smiling widely through even white 
teeth. He said quickly: 

"Laugh, both of you. Laugh, or this lad 
will think there is a battle on.” 

Merriman turned and grinned grimly and 
Swanson’s effort was unconvincing. Dicks 
shuffled a couple of steps to show that it was 
ail in fun. The Indian replaced his knife in 
its sheath but his eyes were dark and doubt- 
ful. Dicks urged him back to the open cell 
which was partly hidden from the main 
office by a narrow partition. 

Swanson said, "That’s a dumb thing to 
do; horse around with an Indian who 
doesn’t know what the score is.” His mien 
grew stemly suspicious. "I half believe you 
two were going to fight.” 

"Take off your coat and I’il put some 
iodine and a plaster on your back,” said 
Dicks. "He drew blood, didn’t he?” 

"He scratched me, I think.” Merriman 
began to take off his tunic. “Look, Swan- 
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son, if there are any trips to make I want to 
go along but I dont want a lot of preaching 
ahead of time as to how green I am.” He 
ulled up his undershirt as Dicks took a 
rst-aid kit from a shelf. "As a matter of 
fact I wasn’t going to fight with Dicks. He 
isn’t my size.” He looked at Swanson mean- 
ingly. 

Dicks said. "Just a pinprick. Bit of 
iodine and l’il cover it with one of these 
plaster strips. Okay.” 

Swanson waited until Merriman had his 
tunic on before he spoke. 

"I was stationed up here when this town 
was a camp, just before the war. I was re- 
fused permission to enlist for overseas, if 
you really want to know. Charley had to 
overcome a considérable handicap before he 
was taken on the uniformed force. Okay. 
That’s as much explanation—or apology, if 
you like—as you’ll ever get from us. And if 
you think you are man enough to lick either 
of us in a free for ail—with nothing barred 
—you’ll get your chance. One year from 
now.” 

"Why,” barked Merriman. "Why, a year 
from now?” 

"Because you’ll either get fired, desert or 
we’ll be friends by that time,” said Swanson 
evenly. "Don’t kid yourself that you are the 
first constable who ever tried to put the 
finger on his superiors in rank. We ail go 
through that stage at some time or other. 
However, that’s neither here nor there. The 
year limit stands. Now, Charley—what did 
you find out?” 

"Just nothing,” said Dicks dismally. "Or 
too much. Somebody either got shot or 
broke a leg or had a plane crash. He hasn’t 
got any fur. Maybe somebody hijacked him. 
I dunno. If that last cartridge had gone off 
maybe he would hâve settled his own trou¬ 
ble. I tried to ask him if he has a letter, and 
ail he does is prétend to make a lire. Maybe 
he had something written down and used it 
to light a lire. We’ll hâve to backtrack and 
he’ll show us where he came from, I hope.” 

Swanson considered. "I thought the dogs 
were sorefooted.” 

“They are,” Dicks assured him. "They ail 
hâve sore feet from that trip last week and 
with this crust they wouldn’t last a day. 
Nope, it’s a backpack trip. I could use Jeff. 
His feet are in fair shape and he’s carried a 
pack before. If the Injun got here with 


what he could pack we should be able to do 
it.” 

Swanson drummed his fingers on the desk 
in indécision. If Dicks said the dogs were 
unfxt for travel he was unquestionably right. 
For himself to go was obviously impossible 
and he suspected that the doctor would 
shortly order him into hospital. But he 
didn’t like to send Merriman and Dicks to- 
gether. Men either got along or else they 
didn’t and a winter trail was no place for 
discord. But it was also poor policy to send 
,one man. 



"Okay,” he decided. “We’ve got to look 
into this and if you stumble into something 
urgent we’ll get a plane. But I can’t very 
well réquisition one now with what we hâve 
to go on. We haven’t anything definite. 
Take the little radio with you. It should 
reach here at night. If it’s nothing serious 
I may be able to corne part way in with the 
dogs and meet you on the way back. If it’s a 
plane job, we’ll send one.” 

"Don’t tell me that I am actually being 
permitted to get out of sight of Rickman’s,” 
said Merriman. "Suppose 111 be ail right 
with a couple of natives to nurse me, eh?” 

"Two tepee Injuns,” corrected Dicks 
softly. "And we dangle out of here at high 
noon which is a couple of hours from now. 
Let’s get organized. We hâve to get grub 
from the store.” 

T HEY started an hour past noon, thre« 
laden men and two dogs, also carrying 
packs. When they picked up the snowshoe 
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trail aeross the frozen Rickman River Dicks 
signed to the Indian to lead. 

Crusted snow. Good snowshoeing. Their 
packs weighed approximately thirty pounds 
each, as did those of the dogs. The police 
dog, jefr, an Alsatian-husky cross, carried 
the compact two-way radio with the battery 
and set in two well-padded canvas panniers. 
Because he had bristled at the Indian dog, 
Dicks had the leash snapped to his own 
pack. When the men stopped the dogs 
promptly lay down, which relieved them of 
the weight. 

The Indian settled into a steady, easy gait 
that Dicks estimated was close to three miles 
an hour. Dicks was in good physical condi¬ 
tion, as was Merriman, but he knew they 
would hâve trouble to travel as far or as fast 
as the mute man, whose natural way of life 
was far from easy. 

T HE way was level for the most part, with 
easy grades aeross the low divides of lake 
and sluggish watercourses; the vast, fiat, 
forested sub-Arctic north that extended 
northward to the muskegs and the treeless 
barens on the rim of the Arctic sea. Regu- 
larly, at hour or so intervals, the Indian 
stopped, removed his pack and squatted on 
his heels to rest. The white men were glad 
to do likewise except that they sat on the 
edges of their packboards. They were re¬ 
lieved when, in the gathering dusk the In¬ 
dian stopped beside a dry standing spruce 
with a blasted top and made a fiat motion of 
his hand above the snow. 

"We camp,” said Dicks wearily. "And 
I won’t argue with him. How about you, 
Constable?” 

*T,” announced Constable Merriman, 
"am tired in the feet and in the back and 
almost every place except my hands. But I 
could eat. Yea, I could certainly eat.” 

"Pretty quick now.” Dicks let his pack 
drop. "But we got to do this and that first. 
Look, our friend is busy already getting 
fïrewood. He won’t get much. An Injun 
only makes a small fire and sits close to it. 
But it will do for a starter.” 

He took off his snowshoes and using one 
as a shovel began scooping back the foot and 
a half depth of snow until he had bared a 
space of frozen ground on which the Indian 
dumped an armful of bark and axe shavings. 
The Indian then squatted with his back to 


the dry snag, produced the cigar box and 
selected a smoke. Merriman stood unde- 
cided as Dicks shaved splinters with his 
pocketknife and struck a match. 

Flame spurted. Dicks added small pièces 
judiciously. The Indian reached for a burn- 
ing shaving and lit his cigar. Dicks chuckled. 

"Okay, Merriman, you better relax. Our 
friend here believes in letting somebody else 
do the squaw work. If he was a white man 
I’d prod him to his feet and set him to rus- 
tling water—should be some in that creek 
over there, down under the snow. Doesn’t 
matter though, we can use snow. But it’s 
poor stuff when you can get water.” 

Merriman ignored the hint and sat down 
on his pack. He said, as he lit a cigarette. 
"Why the hurry?” 

'TÏl tell you,” said Dicks patiently, "after 
we eat. You watch me and you’ll get an idea 
what to do tomorrow.” 

The dogs whined softly. Dicks grinned 
at them. "Hungry, too? Just wait until I get 
me a couple of cooking sticks and we’re 
away.” 

An hour later the gallon-size, tin pail was 
three-quarters full of cooked rice and bacon 
was crisp in the frying pan. Dicks heaped 
the Indian’s pan with rice, added bacon 
grease and a thick slice of the méat. He also 
filled the Indian’s small, black, tea pail from 
the larger one at the fire. 

"Okay, mister,” he addressed Merriman. 
"This is the bill of fare but you rate a clean 
tin plate. Our fry pan will do for me. Also 
I got two empty tins for cups. And if you 
say you don’t like my cooking you’re a liar.” 

When they had eaten the rice and bacon, 
bolstered with a slice of butter, Dicks 
spooned out more rice which he sprinkled 
liberally with sugar. The Indian ate the 
desert with relish but Merriman demanded 
condensed milk. 

“No can do,” Dicks told him. "A man 
needs three pounds a day of dried food— 
solid stuff like beans, rice and macaroni, 
flour or mush. ■ We hâve a good eight days’ 
rations with us and maybe ten at a pinch. 
We’ve got tea, coffee, sugar, butter and a 
little jam. Also baking powder and sait. 
Then we got our sleeping bags, guns, axe 
and the radio, not to mention a few spare 
socks and such. The dogs hâve to eat. We 
can’t pack milk or soup or breakfast food, 
see.” 
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"I see ail right,” retorted Merriman 
stiffly. "But condensed milk is half sugar. 
Why not that instead of jam?” 

"Happens to be rationed,” defended 
Dicks, knowing that Merriman was right. 
"Okay, it’s my fault. I should hâve got some. 
Fil feed the dogs.” 

He measured the remaining rice and 
sliced more bacon into the frying pan. When 
it was rendered he poured the greass into 
the rice pail, mixed it thoroughly and. 
scraped out two equal portions into the 
snow. - 

"Go to it, you canines.” 

A comfortable feeling, fed and relaxed. 
The Indian took another cigar. Merriman 
smoked a cigarette. Dicks reached for the 
axe. 

"Wood for the morning fire and some 
boughs to sleep on. It’s warming up. Cloud- 
ing over. We’ll sleep warm. If it had got 
real cold we’ve hâve had to double up in 
those light bags.” 

The Indian viewed Dicks préparations 
for the night with some amusement. He 
went to bed by the simple expédient of un- 
rolling his rabbit skin robe and rolling up 
in it. 

T HEY were afoot an hour before dawn 
when a thin, damp snow began to fall. 
When they stopped to boil a pail of tea and 
make pancakes at midmorning the snow had 
turned to a drizzle and the clouds hung low. 
Dicks made a prophesy: 

"We’re going to hâve a tough time now 
and no fooling. We’ll hâve to take tums 
breaking trail. This wet snow dogs up your 
webs and you pack extra pounds at every 
step. The Injun said he had been traveling 
for three sleeps. Maybe eigbty or ninety 
miles. Hope it wasn’t that far.” 

"Sure,” Merriman was pétulant. "Keepon 
telling me things. You’ve howled calamity 
ever sinee you saw this mute—if he is mute. 
Personally I don’t believe he had any reason 
for coming to Rickman’s except to get a 
feed and some grub. He headed straight for 
the store, didn’t he? And wanted to charge 
it? I think you’re trying to make a mystery 
out of nothing. Anyhow he’s got a load of 
grub—as much as he and his dog can pack 
—'for nothing and he’s got company on the 
way back. He must think Rickman’s is quite 
a place.” 


"That’s possible.” Dicki had the fire 
going and snow melting in the tea pail. 
"But if you want to go back you can take 
our dog.” 

"Who wants to go back!” flared Merri¬ 
man. "Only I don’t want to be continually 
lectured by a man who isn’t more than a 
jump away from the tepee himself—if you 
know what I mean?” 

Dicks waited until he had water to mix 
the pancake batter before he said: 

"Okay, if you feel like that. But you’re 
my responsibility-—you big hunk of cheese. 
When we are out here you will either do as 
I suggest or, if you don’t like that, then do 
as I do. You’re getting ready to kick about 
the grub again and if you don’t like it, you 
better change your ideas. Mush and cofïee 
for breakfast. Hot cakes and tea for lunch 
and maybe we’ll hâve macaroni for supper, 
just for variety. Don’t push me too far be- 
cause I’ve got limits. I know men who 
would tack your hide to a drying frame be¬ 
fore they took half as much from you as I 
hâve—to date.” 

In silence they traveled for another four 
hours when they made tea again and ate the 
extra pancakes from the earlier meal. The 
going, as Dicks had mentioned, was sheer 
toil. They took turns breaking trail and a 
quarter of a mile at a time in front was 
enough even for the Indian. 

On the third night out from Rickman’s 
they made camp in a dense spruce clurnp. 
Dicks felled a standing dead tree and pro- 
ceeded to eut the trunk into six-foot lengths. 
Merriman watched him for a time and then 
bestirred himself to feed the fire, which the 
Indian had lighted. 

"Tonight,” Dicks paused at his labor. 
"We’ll hâve a big fire to dry out and also 
hâve a powwow. I’m going to talk, seeing 
that you and the Injun both talk about the 
same—which is not at ail. But I got an idea 
our Injun has been taking short-cuts and we 
ought to be getting somewhere. If these 
clouds would lift so that we could see, the 
mountains I’d know where we are. As it is 
I’m just guessing but I should say we are 
close to Evans Point on the Boulder River— 
which is a little trading post.” 

L ATER, when they had eaten and the 
heaped logs sent out a heat that brought 
steam from their wet clothing, Dicks pro- 
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duced the map lie had made in the police 
office. The new snow and subséquent rain 
had obliterated the Indian’s trail but the 
wild man had not wavered in his choice of a 
route. The country was still flattish with no 
prominent landmarks, and the low ceiling 
limited visibility. Dicks felt, from frequent 
compass checks, that they must be very close 
to the mountains which formed the western 
boundary of the vast Mackenzie drainage 
basin. 

He spread the map on his packboard, 
pointed to the spot he had marked for Rick- 
man’s Lode and lifted his eyebrows inquir- 
ingly at the Indian. 

He then pointed on the backtrail, made a 
sweep that encompassed the three men and 
the two dogs, and made the first two Angers 
of each hand walk across the map. The 
Indian apparently understood the reference 
to their journey to this spot and accepted the 
pencil from Dicks. Hesitatingly he traced a 
course across the waste spaces and water- 
courses until the pencil hung uncertainly. 
But that was enough. Their destination was 
obviously the store at Evans Point on the 
Boulder River, just where it ceased its tu- 
mult from the Mackenzie Range to flow at a 
subdued pace in the lowlands to join the 
great river of the north. 

"Okay.” He studied the map. "Look, 
Merriman, I’il be a liar if we are more than 
two or three hours from this place. We 
hâve been doing some dimbing on and ofï 
today and we must be in the foothills of the 
Mackenzie. They go up pretty fast from 
the level country. We rest up a bit and then 
we hit the trail again.” 

"Suits me,” said Merriman without en- 
thusiasm. "I’m about as wet as I could get 
anyhow and I don’t feel like crawling into 
that clammy sleeping bag again. Give me a 
blanket any day. Also why didn’t you bring 
your dog team? This is a silly way to travel.” 

“A bunch of sore-footed dogs would 
hâve a hot time in this slush,” retorted 
Dicks. "I didn’t make the weather. It’s far 
too mild for this time of year. Could hâve 
floods in some of these mountain rivers if 
they start to break up. We’re kind of damp 
now but we hâve wOol clothes and rubbers 
so we aren’t really suffering. Okay. Couple 
of hours’ rest and we push on.” 

Merriman’s reply was a grunt. 

Two hours later Dicks made up his pack 


again. To the Indian’s look of inquiry he 
nodded and motioned forward. The Indian 
nodded also. The place must be close. 

The Indian did not don his snowshoes 
and the wet, packed snow was only ankle 
deep on him. The policeman followed his 
lead, carrying their webs, through the scat- 
tered forest that was saved from complété 
darkness by the whiteness of the snow. 

It was midnight when they paused on the 
top of a low ridge that slanted upward into 
the mist, a flank of the mountains that buit- 
ressed the cordillera they could not see. Be- 
low them, pale in darkness was the Boulder 
River and its song was plain. A pinpoint of 
light marked the trading post. 

“WelJ,” said Merriman flatly. "So this 
is Excelsior—or something. The place we’ve 
been looking for. With ail this mystery of 
clandestine dark deeds. And maybe, my 
little man, you can unravel the mystery from 
here. You’re supposed to be a super sleuth 
of the wilds, aren’t you?” 

His tone was provoking, and—Dicks 
knew—purposely so. He tried to tell him- 
self that Merriman was both tired and wet 
and hungry. But there was resentment, even 
anger, in his reply. 

“Yes,” he said, "this is the place. And 
there is trouble here or that light wouldn’t 
be burning at this time of night. And listen 
to that river. The ice going out. It won’t go 
far because that is only the fast water stufif 
that’s loosening up. It cornes out of that 
canyon in the hills a mile or so up there that 
we can’t see. It’s got to be awful cold to 
freeze the canyon. It will go on down and 
pile up on the flat part below the store 
where it won’t melt until June. That store 
should be up on the high ground instead 
of down on the flat. Well—here we go.” 

No dogs barked as they approached the 
store, a large square log building of one 
story with a smaller extension where the 
light showed. Dicks gave the draw latch a 
pull and the door opened inward on a 
lighted room. He stood on the threshold 
with Merriman at his back. 

"Good evening,” Dicks said to the gray- 
haired man who whirled to meet them. His 
quick giance took in the clean brightness of 
the kitchen, with a gay pattern of oilcloth 
on the floor and white-painted woodwork. 
The kettle was steaming and the top of the 
stove also held two full waterbuckets. One 
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door, partly ajar led to the extension and 
the opposite one, closed, presnmably to the 
store part. In the silence before the sur- 
prised man answered him, a low moan of 
sheer anguish came through the partly closed 
door. 

Dicks could feel Merriman stiffen at his 
back and knew the ex-parachuter’s hand was 
on his revolver. 

"Good evening.” The gray-haired man 
recovered quickly from his involuntary start 
and distress rode him heavily. "I—we hâve 
trouble here.” 

"Is that so?” Merriman shoved past Dicks 
and into the room. Dicks closed the door 
behind them with his foot. "We’re the 
police from Rickman’s Lode. What kind of 
trouble hâve you got? Who is groaning in 
there?” 

Before the gray man could answer him 
the door from the store part burst open and 
a young man confronted them. He also was 
haggard but sudden hope leaped into his 
eyes and as suddenly faded at the sight of 
the unkempt strangers. 

"Trappers!” His voice was husky with 
disappointment. "Trappers. I thought it 
was the police—with a doctor.” 

"We’re police,” said Merriman curtly. 
"What do you want a doctor for?” 

“Sit down, Don,” said the gray man 
quietly. And stepping across he urged the 
young man into a chair where he sat with his 
shoulders humped and despair written clear 
on him. The gray man softly shut the door 
whence the voice of pain had corne. 

“Excuse us, gentlemen,” he said. 'Tm 
Evans. This is my son-in-law, Don Lawson. 
His plane is outside on the fiat. My wife 
fell and broke her leg a week ago. I hâve 
also been ill. My daughter was at Lower 
Post and she made Don fly her in here, 
having an intuition that something was 
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wrong. Unfortunately Don made a bad 
landing and wrecked one of his skiis. He 
was unable to take ofï again anid our sending 
set broke down. At least we haven’t been 
able to get an acknowledgement of our mes¬ 
sages. And—my daughter is going to hâve 
a baby. It was she who cried out just now.” 

H E GESTURED to the door he had closed. 

"They are both in there,” he said 
simply. 

Merriman’s jaw dropped. "The devil!” 
he said limply. "Two sick women. A baby. 
I—that let’s me out. I’m no doctor.” 

"Well—” Dicks spoke softly. "Anybody 
can fix a leg and having a baby isn’t any- 
thing unusual. What are you ail so steamed 
up about?” 

"I couldn’t. I couldn’t!” The hysteria of 
Don Lawson rose and quavered. "I can’t. 
I’m no use for anything like that.” 

"I am a father,” said Evans sadly, "but 
I’m not much use either. l’m paralyzed with 
fright. I—somebody has to do something. 
I hâve been reading the medical book but it 
confuses me.” 

"How soon,” Dicks asked, "is the event 
due?” 

"Ifs prématuré,” said Evans and the pain 
in him hurt the policemen. "I—my wife 
says anytime now. We set her leg but she is 
in bed. I—I’il hâve to try to do what she 
tells me but—I can’t—can’t stand to see my 
girl suffer.” 

The girl’s husband said nothing but his 
eyes were on the floor. 

"Hell and high water,” said Charley 
Dicks and his glance smote them ail. "Snap 
put of it. Let’s do something. You, Merri¬ 
man, you got medals for doing things in an 
emergency. This here is an emergency.” 

No one. answered him as he shrugged out 
of his parka and threw it in a corner. 
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"Look, Evans,” he said briskly. "Tell 
yoar wife that I’m no doctor but I’m posted 
on these things. I hang around the hospital 
some and talk to the docs at Rickman’s. 
They let me see an operation sometimes. A 
man never knows when he runs up against 
something in the bush. I’ve got a first-aid 
certificate. 

“Okay, you’re a bunch of dumb bunnies 
—ail of you. Look—hüsband—man—get 
me some of your clothes that are clean. Any 
kind of clothes. And set a big tub on the 
floor so I can hâve a wash. And gimme your 
razor while I shave. And get out ail the 
medical stuff you got in the store. This isn’t 
the first time I had to help somebody hâve a 
baby but I don’t know so much about these 
that corne ahead of time. Better get moving 
damn fast, mister.” 

Merriman said, uneasily, "What can I 
do?” 

"Keep out of the way,” snapped Dicks. 
"Oh, yes—connect up our radio to their 
aerial and call Rickman’s. Tell ’em to send 
in a plane with a doctor and a nurse. Plenty 
of visibility if they fly fairly low—under the 
douds. Room enough to land, isn’t there?” 

"Yes, yes, lofs of room.” Lawson was 
galvanized into feverish action. "Corne in 
here and hâve a wash.” He ope-ed the door 
to the store which was in part a large living 
room. He threw a round tin tub on the 
bearhide beside the glowing stove and 
poured in the pailful of hot water that 
stood on the stove. 'Tll get the stuff. Man, 
oh man, am I glad you came!” 

Short minutes later Dicks came into the 
kitchen in his stocking feet. He wore a clean 
pair of denims and a white undershirt with 
the sleeves rolled back. His hair was wet, 
his whisker stubble was gone and his thin 
strip of black mustache was etched against 
his glowing cheeks. He toweled his wet 
hair vigorously. 

"TU use some more soap yet,” he said to 
Evans who had brightened perceptibly. 
"Better let me hâve a talk with your wife 
and daughter. Did you tell ’em I was a cop? 
I don’t want ’em to think that I’m just a 
bush Injun.” 

He went into the room with Evans and 
smiled at the two women who occupied beds 
on either side. Mrs. Evans was propped on 
pillows with her broken leg in wrapped 
wooden splints straight out in front of her. 


She was a worried woman with dark, gray- 
streaked hair and a lirm chin. 

Mrs. Lawson on the other bed, was 
wracked with pain but she smiled wanly 
back at Charley Dicks. 

"Look folks,” said Charley, "I’m part 
Injun but don’t let that worry you. I’ve got 
a wife and little girl home at Rickman’s and 
they kind of think I’m a pretty good fella. 
Now, I’m no doctor but I’m a pretty good 
first-aid man. I know quite a lot about 
things in an emergency and I guess Mrs. 
Evans here can tell me anything I don’t 
know. And I’il do it just as gentle and as 
well as she would do it herself.” 

"Bless you,” said Mrs. Evans, leaning on 
an elbow. "Now listen-” 

T HE coffee pot bubbled on top of the big 
stove in the living room. The thin wail 
of an infant came from the bedroom. The 
broken ice on the river cracked and ground 
with the boom of distant artillery; and 
Charley Dicks had the floor. 

"You guys got a couple of women with 
sand in their crops, what I mean,” he told 
Lawson and Evans. "That boy looks ail 
right to me, kinda like a ripe tomato but 
he’s got nothing wrong with his lungs. But 
what this family needs is a doctor and right 
away quick. How long you figure it will 
take to fix that ski of yours, Lawson?” 

"The ski is fixed,” said young Lawson, 
who had recovered his self-possession and 
something of his confidence. "But I also 
tipped the prop when I landed and I haven’t 
got it balanced yet. I can get it synchronized 
in another day, I think. Only thing is I had 
to trim off the other tip to match the broken 
one so I hâve to increase the pitch to com- 
pensate for the shortness. Even so I think it 
will fly—I hope.” 

"Doesn’t matter,” Dicks decided. "You 
were dizzy to fly your wife here in her con¬ 
dition and now that they are sending the 
plane in from Rickman’s you better take no 
chances with that kite of yours until you 
know it will fly. Both of the ladies better 
go to the hospital at Rickman’s as soon as 
they can be moved. I see the rain has stopped 
and the sky is clearing, which is good. A 
plane could hit these mountains over yonder 
in cloudy weather. Well—I get me a few 
minutes’ shut-eye.” 

Mr. Evans went to the front of the store 
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and came back with both arms full of furs. 
He dumped them on the floor. 

"There you are, Mr. Dicks. Pick out 
enough martens to make your wife a coat. 
You’ve earned them—and more.” 

"Thanks,” said Charley calmly. "Too ex¬ 
pensive. You keep them. You’ll hâve ex- 
enses enough as it is, what with the plane 
ire and ail. And you better get yourself a 
new two-way radio.” 

"I’m no pcor man,” said Evans with dig- 
nity. "I’ve made a lot of money this last few 
years. If I wasn’t making so much we would 
hâve been in civilization where we belong. 
Don’t embarrass us. Please take them. And 
I deserve the rabuke. It was careless of me 
but we had little reason to use the sending 
part of the radio before.” 

"Shucks,” Charley was uncomfor table. "I 
couldn’t do that. Shucks, a man doesn’t get 
paid for just being a neighbor, kind of. 
Lookit—I nearly forgot how we came up 
here. Was that wild man trying to tell us 
about you? I suppose he’s roosting under a 
tree outside somewhere.” 

"Didn’t he give you my note? He brought 
some fur and I sent him for help. He cornes 
here regularly to trade.” 

"Nary a note,” said Charley Dicks. "But 
we figured there was trouble, didn’t we, 
Merriman?” 

"I sent a letter,” said Evans, “in an en- 
velope addressed to the police or anyone. It 
asked for a plane to be sent in. We had 
trouble making him understand but we 
showed him a picture of a mounted police- 
man in a magazine and pointed south. It 
seemed our only hope.” 

Merriman chose to be amused. He chuck- 
led as he said: 

"Charley is our ace sleuth. He figured 
out that somebody had maybe been mur- 
dered. He made quite a mystery out of it. 
He—sa-ay, the weather must be going to 
change. I don’t hear the ice grinding any 
more.” 

"Ail the loose stufï from the fast water 
had slid down and piled up on the thick ice 
where the current is slow.” Dicks yawned. 
"Wake me quick if I’m needed. But I guess 
Mr. Evans can look after things now.” 

"PALE light was seeping in the Windows 
J- when a elutch of the arm awakened 
Dicks. Lawson’s face was grave. 
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"The ice! The water is up.” Lawson 
opened the front door. "Look—the ice 
formed a jam across the river and the water 
has backed up ail over the fiat. We’re ma- 
rooned. We’re surrounded. We’re just an 
island. How can the plane from Rickman’s 
land?” 

It was even so. A quarter of a mile below 
the drift ice had piled into a barrier across 
the Boulder River, to the height of the low 
cutbank. 

It blocked the stream so that the im- 
pounding water was backed to where the 
store stood and a hundred yards upstream. 
Ice water and ice chunks and snow whirled 
and gurgled in minor whirlpools about the 
steps and less than a foot from the floor of 
the front porch. 

Merriman and Evans stood behind them 
and surveyed the uneasy, increasing flood. 
Merriman said, "Looks like you’ve lost your 
plane, old man. The water is almost up to 
the wings. Ail that loose ice must hâve slid 
in so hard it plugged the river solid from the 
bottom up.” 

"Damn the plane,” said Lawson fervent- 
ly. "How can the doctor get here? He’ll be 
on skiis and half the landing place is under 
water. It will be three-quarters under if it 
rises another foot. And—” he looked down- 
stream to the ice barrier "—it can raise quite 
a bit yet.” 

"Maybe the weight of water will break 
it down,” said Merriman consolingly. 
"Maybe—” 

“In half an hour it will be over the floor,” 
said Charley Dicks harshly. "This is no time 
to hâve a flood. Shucks, it çould rise four or 
five feet yet before that jam breaks. This 
house is liable to get up and walk. It has a 
hewn log floor, hasn’t it?” 

"Yes,” Evans was trembling. “We could 
move ashore and—” He stepped outside 
and pointed. "My boat and shed is gone!” 
His voice quavered. "The ice had passed 
over it.” His face was gray. 

Merriman said, "We could make a raft.” 

"Raft hell,” said Charley Dicks. "That 
girl and the baby can’t be moved into the 
bush. Not right now. Hey, look what 
cornes. Iiere’s our wild man in one of those 
skinboats. Must hâve had it cached in the 
trees since he came down the river last sum- 
mer. Hey—I got an idea.” 

They stood on the open porch and 
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watched the Indian paddle towards them in 
a boat some twelve feet long which was 
nothing more than a pôle frame covered 
with the skins of white mountain sheep, 
hair side in. Charley stepped forward and 
laid a hand on the gunwhale and held the 
unstable craft steady. He motioned for the 
Indian to get out. He made another sign to 
the Indian to hold the boat against the 
porch. 

"Look,” he said to Evans. "That dam has 
got to bust before it’s any higher. Got any 
dynamite? Any black powder?” 

"Yes,” Evans stared. "Ive got two gal¬ 
lon cans of black powder. I’ve got a few 
sticks of dynamite. What can you do with 
it?” 

"Fuse and caps?” Charley shot at him. 

Evans nodded. Charley urged him in- 
side. 

"Gimme my clothes. Get your powder 
and the fuse and the caps. Watch that wild 
man, will you, Merriman, so that he doesn’t 
go off with that skinboat. We gotta do 
things. And do ’em quick.” 

E VANS produced a roll of white fuse 
and a small tin box of detonators. 
Dicks pulled on his rubbers and eut the roll 
of fuse into three approximately equal 
lengths. He slipped one of the cylindrical 
copper detonators over an end of each fuse 
and crimped it tight by biting it with his 
teeth. 

"That’s the way more than one man got 
his fool head blowed off,” he told Merri¬ 
man. "But it saves time. Now, I stick one 
cap into this dynamite. Eight sticks, eh? 
And I punch a hole with my knife into each 
of these cans of black powder and I stick a 
cap into each hole. Ail right. I got some 
matches and I’m ready to go.” He shrugged 
into his parka. "Pick them up easy like and 
hand them to me when I get in the canoë.” 

They followed him out where Merriman 
stopped him. 

“Look, Dicks, you’ve been here enough. 
This is where I shine. I sawy explosives. 
Eli do this job.” 

"Well—” Charley sat his package of 
dynamite sticks in the center of the canoë 
and straightened casually. His left hand 
went out like a mule’s kick and buried itself 
to the wrist in Merriman’s midsection. The 
ta!l constable folded and Dicks pushed him 


against the side of the store as he made a 
grab for the skinboat. 

"Okay,” he told Evans and Lawson. "Set 
that stuff in the bottom, where I can reach 
it.” He eased gently into the canoë. "These 
skinboats sure are cranky. Watch that Injun 
don’t knife Merriman. He thinks we’re 
fighting.” 

He used the narrow paddle furiously 
against the back eddy and they watched him 
make his way to the ice barrier where the 
waters went around in a great whirl from 
the baffled river. They saw him light one 
fuse and the blue smoke rose into the still 
air. It was a powder can and he placed it on 
a shelving block of ice and shoved it back 
from the edge with his paddle. 

Evans groaned. "He will be blown up. 
The ice will catch him. He can’t get away. 
That jam is over a hundred yards across. 

"Those fuses burn a long time,” Merri¬ 
man said painfully. "I hope he mates it. 
We got a little matter to settle between us.” 

They watched Dicks urge the skinboat 
along the dam and watched him light the 
second, and the third fuse. Immediately it 
began to smoke he spun around and paddled 
furiously for the bank just above the jam 
on the store side. He drove the bow into the 
branches of a thick spruce that stood half 
its length in the water and he pulled himself 
upright against the trunk when the first blast 
went off with a boom of smoke and a cloud 
of pulverized ice. 

The barrier spoke with many voices but it 
did not yiejd. The second blast went off. 
The sharper crack of detonating dynamite, 
and again ice flew high. Again the floes 
shrieked and complained but the jam did 
not shift. 

"It won’t go,” said Evans, without hope. 
"It won’t break and—” 

The third blast was followed by a mighty 
roar that was ail of the same timbre and in 
tremendous volume. A section of the ice 
crest toppled and the Boulder River surged 
forward with the bit in its teeth, pouring 
through a narrow channel that widened as 
they watched. The piled ice slithered and 
cracked, wrenched free and caromed on 
top of the frozen, slush-covered surface 
downstream, below the cutbanks. But the 
water ran free. 

"I owe a debt to that man,” said Evans 
huskily, "And I can never repay him!” 
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T HE flat was free of water and Dicks had 
climbed down from his tree and was 
picking his wary way towards the store, try- 
ing to keep his feet dry, when the roar of a 
plane came down the sky. He joined Law¬ 
son and Merriman to form a line to guide 
the pilot. After circling the still-wet strip 
that was snow slush on frozen ground, the 
plane landed handily. 

The pilot shook his fist from the window. 
"Liar!” he shouted at Charley Dicks. 
"What do you think I’m flying? A duck.” 

"You’re ail right, your skiis won’t freeze 
in.” Charley shouted back. "You came just 
ten minutes too soon.” 

The doctor got out, accompanied by a 
nurse. Charley came close to Merriman. 

"Everybody will be busy for the next little 
while. The pilot will be watching his skiis 
don’t freeze in even if it isn’t cold. How 
about you and me stepping over into the 
bush just across this ridge and 111 give you 
a chance to flatten my face—that is, if you’re 
man enough.” 

"Corne on,” growled Merriman. "Fra 
bigger than you and 111 give you a hiding 
even if I regret it afterwards. I feel like 
killing somebody.” 

They found a place beneath the trees 
where the snow was scant. Charley said, 
"In case you want to get warmed up, here’s 
something,” and hit Merriman on the side 
of the head so faard the tall man sat down 
abruptly. 

He continued to sit, staring at Charley 
Dicks, and beyond him. 

"Get up,” begged Charley. "I gave you 
plenty of reason to fight. That’s twice I’ve 
poked you. I had to this morning. I’m a 
canoë man. A gopd one. Those skinboats 
are cranky. I couldn’t let you take a chance 
on it. I had to do it. But this time: I hit 
you deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought. You’re a big bag—you’re green as 
grass. You’re a mule. Get up and fight.” 

"No,” Merriman continued to stare, "I 
won’t get up. I—” He bit his lower lip and 
looked past Dicks. “I—don’t want to scrap. 
Hey, I’m not mad!” 

"Get up and fight, you louse.” 

"No, look Charley, I’m a mean guy. I got 
a bad disposition. I’m kind of ashamed of 
the way I’ve been acting. I’ve learned a lot 


this trip. You’re a gbod man. I like you— 
you damn tepee Injun. I want to be 
friends.” 

"Honest!” Charley’s grin broke like the 
sunrise. "You mean it?” 

"Help me up.” Merriman held out his 
hand. "Sure, I was just jealous because you 
stole the show. You’re a good little man, 
Charley. A real good little man.” 

“You aren’t so dusty yourself,” said 
Charley Dicks. Tell you what—we’ll go a 
real trip one of these days with the dogs 
or a boat. Lots of fun on some of them. 
Sure.” 

With which Merriman was content. He 
thought, as they trudged back to the store, 
that Swanson would grin knowingly when 
they came again to Rickman’s and would pat 
himself on the back that he had sent them 
out together to settle their différences. Well, 
maybe, Swanson wasn’t a bad sort of a chap 
for a boss at that. 

Some day he would tell Swanson the 
story. Tell him why he hadn’t obeyed a very 
natural impulse to get up and wipe the forest 
floor with Mr. Charley Dicks. But, some- 
how, looking over Dicks’ shoulder at a sin- 
ister, silent figure under a spruce tree with a 
gun muzzle pointed so that Merriman 
seemed to look up the very bore, it hadn’t 
seemed at ail important that he carry on 
with the fight. It was much more désirable 
to just go on living. 

They were at the door of the store when 
he glanced back. The Indian was coming 
from the shelter of the trees with the rifle 
on the crook of his arm. Merriman touched 
Dicks’ shoulder. 

"Look, Charley, guess we’ll be saying 
good-bye to the silent lad. I’d like to give 
him something. What kind of a présent 
would he like, something he could use, I 
mean?” 

"Hey,” cried Charley suddenly. "What 
do you know! I clean forgot to get him any 
shells for that gun of his because it isn’t 
much good anyhow unless I fix the striker. 
Tell you what, I’ll fix tire firing pin so it 
will work and yoü can get him a box of 
thirty-thirty shells. They’ll hâve them here. 
Yes sir, that wild man would sure appreciate 
having a few bullets for that empty gun he 
has been toting this past week.” 
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Evil Was Abroad and the 
American Could No More 
Forget It Than One Forgets 
a Rattlesnake in His Bed 


CHAPTER I 

THREATS 

S ENOR PANDRO OTERO drove his 
long black Mercedes into Telize 
just before dark and brought it to a 
hait before the décrépit Inglese 
Hôtel. He stepped out of the car 
into a heat so blasting as to make even his 
swarthy skin wince. 

After the cool dryness of the inland 
mountains this humid Coastal heat clamped 
your body as in a vise; rested on your shoul- 
ders like a sack of ore; made you stew fret- 
fully in your own grease. 

He took out a gaudy hankerchief, wiped 
the band of his ferai hat and strode through 
a door lettered, "First Class American Bar. 
Cocktails.” 

The fat, languid bartender took one look 


at this big, hard-faced man with the oddly 
blue eyes and jumped oflf his chair. 

"Senor El Capitan Otero!” he cried in a 
loud voice, and bowed and rubbed his palms 
obsequiously. 

The bartender knew his Costa Mundo 
politics; the man in white linens before him 
had been a hunted fugitive with a price on 
his head a month before. Now, the révolu¬ 
tion had given him life and death powers 
over lesser men. 

"The Americano, Juan,” said El Capitan 
Otero, “this Senor Michael Shea, where is 
he?” 

The bartender pointed to a-door of a side 
room. 

El Capitan Otero grinned and, queerly 
enough, though the grimace was mirthless, 
he no longer looked Latin American but 
European. 

"Drunk?” he asked. 




The bartender smiled and turned his 
palms outward. 

"Si, Senor Capitan, as always when he is 
not guiding tourists to the Mayan ruins.” 

Otero tossed the fat man a two-peso piece. 

"If there are inquiries you hâve not seen 
me here. Remember—on your head.” 

He strode to the door and flung it open 
and stopped to stare at what he saw. At an 
imitation marble table a man sat sleeping, 
with his head bowed forward on his crossed 
arms. Around him, under him, over him a 
thousand Aies buzzed and droned and 
crawled. The Aies made a black horrible 
patina. They settled on his thick wavy cop- 
pery hair, blacked out the freckles on his 
strong Ane hands, viciously attacked the sun- 
burned neck that disappeared into powerful 


shoulders. Their movement caused the man 
occasionally to twitch, but that was ail. He 
slept heavily, and the smell of gin, and the 
empty gin bottle told why. 

Otero stared his Ail and his hard eyes 
Alled with contempt and hot hâte. Now he 
strode to the man and briskly shook him. 

"Senor Shea!” he growled. "Wake up. 
Achtungl Attention!” 

"Finally the red-haired man cursed thick- 
ly and lifted a Anely shaped head. Despite 
the unshaved red beard, the dull gray eyes, 
the face was pleasantly made, the strong 
nose and mouth and chin even making it 
handsome in a masculine way. 

"Buenos Dios, Senor Shea,” said Otero, 
smiling. 

Shea licked his lips, swallowed, looked at 
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the empty gin bottle and then focused his 
eyes on Otero. At first dully, then with in- 
credulous surprise. 

"Well, I’m a monkey’s uncle,” he mut- 
tered, "if it isn’t Otero! What the hell are 
you doing here? Didn’t I hand you enough 
of a beating last time we met in Rosario?” 

Despite the mask, the hot hâte leaped into 
Otero’s eyes. He half-lidded them. He was 
remembering the mass of aches and pains 
that had been his when the American’s fists 
had drummed on his carcass. 

"That beating, Senor, I remember al- 
ways,” he smiled. "I do not corne about 
that.” 

"Then what?” growled Shea impatiently. 
"I told you once I wouldn’t be a crook—nor 
a lousy spy like you. I don’t want any part 
of you, Otero, Otto, whatever you call your- 
self. Now, get to hell out and let a man 
sleep.” 

Otero did not move. The smile, strained, 
remained. 

"Beat it,” said Shea harshly. "There’s 
still that price on your head for trying to sell 
this country to the Germans in 1941.” 

"No,” said Senor Otero softly, "no price 
on my head now. Hâve you not heard? We 
hâve made the glorious révolution. Andros 
Baca is now El Présidente. I am his confi- 
dential aide-de<amp, and his most intimate 
friend.” 

Shea licked his lips again and whistled 
softly. 

“So that’s how it is,” he muttered. "You 
got that fascist in after ail. Washington 
won’t like that, Otero.” 

"Who cares what the Colossus of the 
North likes?” sneered Otero. “But enough 
of that I corne to give you employ- 
ment.” 

“The hell with that and you, too,” 
growled Shea. He raised his voice and 
yelled, "Juan, you thick bail of fat, gin, 
pronto!" 

"Juan,” called Senor Otero with a smile, 
"no more gin—nothing for Senor Shea until 
I give the word. That is understood?” 

The bartender, who had waddled in, 
gasped, "Si, Senor Otero.” 

S HEA came up oflf the chair in a bound. 

Now you could see he was big and 
solid, six feet of dynamite. “AU right, you 
Dutch limburger,” he said softly, "you tell 


Juan to bring gin and pronto.” He grabbed 
Otero’s arm. 

A .45 automatic came out of Otero’s 
waistband, and the muzzle was cool against 
Shea’s hot stomach. 

“You will take your hands oflf me, Shea,” 
said Otero still smiling, "and you will listen 
attentively to what I hâve to say. I hold the 
power, and do not think I will be afraid to 
use it.” 

Shea felt the gun and relaxed. He had 
been around too long to argue with a gun in 
this country. "Okay, you own the joint,” he 
said, wheeling. "I’U go elsewhere where the 
stink isn’t so bad.” 

"You will stay and listen,” snapped Otero 
as if tired of his cat-and-mouse rôle. “You 
are a fugitive from justice from America. If 
you go back it is, I believe, ten years in 
prison for robbery. Nie ht ivahr?" 

In his anger Otero had a tendency to lapse 
into German. 

"Ah!” said Shea softly, turning on the 
balls of his feet, "just what are you driving 
at, Otero?” 

"Just this, Senor Shea. Costa Mundo has 
no extradition treaty with the U. S. As 
long as you stay in Costa Mundo you are 
safe from prison. You hâve been safe these 
past three years.” 

Shea smiled terribly, mirthlessly. Yes, he 
was safe; safe in a country so hot the heat 
picked your brains with insanity; safe in a 
country where life slowed down to an old 
man’s feeble walk. Safe in an existence that 
seemed only a dull hot dream in which you 
leaned against hell’s doorway and thought 
of snow and ice, and pines and the glorious 
cold breath of winter. 

"Go on, Otero,” he said, "let’s hâve the 
rest.” 

"I hâve the power to expel you from 
Costa Mundo on the next ship,” said Otero 
quietly, "and the next ship happens to be a 
fruiter for New Orléans.” 

Shea nodded. “You can and I’d get ten 
years in stir. So what?” 

"You take my employment and you stay 
on enjoying the freedom of Costa Mundo.” 

"What kind of employment? AU I know 
is how to guide tourists to the Mayan ruins.” 

"And, Senor Shea,” said Otero trium- 
phantly, "that is ail you hâve to do this time. 
Only you work for me.” 
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“You’re crooked,” said Shea wearily. 
"And this smells. But you win—as long as 
it’s not murder.” 

CHAPTER II 

A SHIP DOCKS 

T HE liner, Munago, lay against the Telize 
dock with the cargo slings putting over 
more trunks than had come into this Central 
American republic at one time in fifty years. 
Nikky Carson came alongside Jason Main- 
wick at the taffrail and said, "Jason, it’s hot 
enough down here to fry a tortilla and the 
country looks beautiful enough to be dull 
and deadly.” 

The famous movie director smiled dryly. 
He was cadaverous, and nervous, eaten by 
his insatiable dreams of making the perfect 
picture. So far he had two Academy awards 
and a réputation for getting authentic detail 
and atmosphère into his pictures. He stared 
appreciatively at her cool dark beauty. 

"Up in the mounatins,” he said, "where 
we’ll be on location, it will be cool, Nikky.” 

"What a guy!” she smiled. "You could 
hâve faked these Mayan backgrounds in 
Hollywood and who would hâve known the 
différence?” 

"I would,” said Mainwick dryly. 

"I’m going to be bored,” she warned. 
’Tll be in every man’s lap like a napkin.” 

Mainwick smiled. He liked Nikky; she 
was more than a fine ingenue, she was a real 
wit. He pointed down at the dock, "Speak- 
ing of men, what’s the matter with that 
one?” 

Nikky’s pert dark head peered over the 
rail. She saw the tall, big man in white 
ducks. He held a soîar topee high off his 
reddish hair, shading his face as he looked 
upward. A sunburned face, with gray eyes, 
firm cleft chin, full, solid mouth, and a 
hawk-like nose. 

"Dear Lordy!” she whispered. "Super- 
man in person! Jason, buy me him imme- 
diately.” 

Mainwick did not reply because the big 
man came lithely up the gangplank, stopped 
before them and said, *Tm looking for 
Jason Mainwick.” 

"That’s me,” said Mainwick. 

"My name is Shea,” said the big man, 
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"Michael Shea. I hâve been employed by 
the Costa Mundan government to be your 
guide to the Mayan ruins. You’re going to 
take pictures there, aren’t you?” 

Mainwick shook hands, and his camera- 
wise eyes weighed this man. 

“Yes, to promote better understanding of 
the United States in Latin and Central 
America and tell the Mayan story to the 
American people.” 

Shea did not comment; he was staring at 
Nikky Carson’s vivid face, lovely as a sun- 
set. Nikky was staring interestedly back. She 
had big dark eyes with lashes a half-indh 
long. 

"Well, Jason, am I here or aren’t I?” 

Mainwick laughed and made the présen¬ 
tation. Nikky said, "I saw you first, Mike. 
When the jackals howl and the nights are 
long, you’ll hold my hand and not Carol 
Colmar’s. That will be your duty.” 

Shea grinned. "I won’t ask for an eight- 
hour day.” 

P RESENTLY Mainwick went off to 
round up the rest of his company. Shea 
stared thoughtfully at Nikky’s slim supple 
figure and thought about Otero. He was stiil 
mystified why the man had insisted that 
Shea guide this company and work for the 
government. 

True, Shea realized he knew the Mayan 
ruins and the trails to them better than many 
men. But there were mestizos who could do 
the job for four times less than the nine 
hundred pesos Otero had finally agreed to 
pay him. Otero hated Shea; this was no 
favor. Yet he had forced Shea with threat 
of déportation to undertake a profitable job. 
Why? 

Nikky was saying in a hurt tone, "You’re 
not listening to a word I say.” She tilted her 
lovely face. “Good Lord, don’t tell me I 
haven’t got what it takes to get you to look 
my way.” 

Shea grunted. God, it was good to hear 
American, see a beautiful girl. Before he 
could reply Mainwick returned with a group 
of men and women. 

"Shea,” said Mainwick, "meet the com¬ 
pany. This is our star, Carol Colmar, and 
when she gets the Academy award for this 
job you can say you knew her when.” 

Shea turned—and froze. 
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A dull roaring was suddenly in his ears. 
He couldn’t believe his eyes. Yet there was 
the golden hair, the haunting eyes, the red 
lips that had tormented his dreams for three 
nightmarish years. She had the same long 
legs, the same slim waist, and her greenish 
eyes had that unfathomable expression that 
could turn a man inside out. Her curved red 
lips had parted in amazement. She took a 
step forward. She was gcing to speak. Shea 
pulled himself together, icy cold. 

He said, "How do you do, Miss Colmar?” 

S HE STARTED, looked perplexed, but 
his cold hard eyes stopped her. "Hello, 
Mr.—er—Shea.” „ 

There were other people to meet; the 
cameramen; the sound people and electri- 
cians; and Conway Marsh, the male star. 
And then— 

"And this is Miss Colmar’s brother,” 
Mainwick was saying. "This is Mark 
Drame. He’s her agent, publicity man— 
and press man for the picture.” 

Many a nlght, and ail night, Shea had 
dreamed of punching that sulky good-look- 
ing face into a pulp. Many a night, with 
gin unable to drug him to slumber, he had 
cursed Mark Drame. And there it was— 
hatidsome, sleek. And now it went pale, 
paler than dissipation had already made it. 
Drame seemed unable to speak—only stare. 

Shea said levelly, "How do you do, Mr. 
Drame?” 

Drame swallowed, his eyes wavered. 
"Hello, er—Shea.” 

An endless century of babble ensued. Shea 
was in torment. He had to get away, think, 
adjust himself to this stunning surprise. So 
he said to Mainwick, "I’ve got to arrange 
for train réservations, and check on the 
horses and cars at the jump-off. 111 see you 
later.” 

He hurried down the gangplank, his last 
memory being Nikky’s pert face, her hand 
waving, her voice calling, "Remember, Big, 
Tall and Handsome, I saw you first.” 

Despite the heat, Shea almost ran to the 
Inglese Hôtel and said, "Brandy—double.” 

"But Senor Otero said, Senor Shea, you 
were not to drink while—” 

Shea came over the bar and his hand 
snaked out and the fingers sank into the 
bartender’s greasy throat. 

"Brandy,” he said thickly, "or by God, 


I’il tear fifty pounds off you in single 
chunks.” 

The bartender squealed and grabbed for 
the bottle. 

Shea swallowed four shots before he had 
some measure of dulled relief. When he had 
fled the law in Middle City three years be¬ 
fore and came to rot in Costa Mundo he had 
never thought that the boy who had stolen 
the money and the girl he had loved—and 
still did love—would corne here to torment 
him. 

And worse—much worse—was the mem¬ 
ory of how they had tricked him and played 
him for an utter fool—a sucker. 

At that, a growing fury was fanned by 
the strong brandy to hot hâte. If he stayed 
around Drame he’d beat him to a pulp. He 
couldn’t guide them; he’d go to Rosario. 

He glared at the frightened bartender. 
"Where’s Otero?” 

"Senor, he is at the Costa Mundo Hôtel. 
And for the love of heaven say naught that 
I gave you brandy or he will hâve me flayed 
with knives.” 

Shea threw down a ten-peso note and 
went around the plaza to the Costa Mundo 
Hôtel. As he entered the cool darkness after 
the brightness of the Street he saw Otero 
just stepping out of the rickety old elevator. 
He went straight to him. 

"Listen, Otero,” he said harshly, "it’s ail 
off. I’m not going to guide this party.” 

Otero sniffed. "Curse that Juan,” he said. 
"He’ll pay for giving you brandy.” 

"I made him,” said Shea, "and you will 
leave him alone. And I’m not going with 
this party.” 

"You are, Senor Shea,” said Otero softly. 
"You hâve no choice.” 

"I can let you déport me.” 

"Suppose,” said Otero softly, "I do not 
déport you, but arrest you for treason. In 
the presence of witnesses you insulted El 
Présidente. Suppose that, Shea.” 

Shea said, "What’s your scheme? Why 
do you force me to guide them? What’s the 
idea?” 

Otero smiled and his little eyes shut into 
dever half-moons. 

"Shea, El Présidente is getting much 
money. Costa Mundo needs a bigger Ameri¬ 
can market for its fine coffee and bananas. 
This cinéma will give fine propaganda— 
publicity. We wish everything to go smooth- 
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ly. Senor Mainwick will appreciate an 
American guide." 

"You’re lying,” said Shea. "You’ve got 
something crooked up your sleeve.” 

"Do not call me a liar, Senor, and get 
about your business.” Otero’s eyes turned 
to the glaring white plaza. Here wère two 
mestizo policemen, awkward, stodgy in their 
ill-fitting uniforms of red and blue and 
green. 

"The jail, perhaps?” he said. "You 
would prefer that?” 

Before Shea could reply the doors to the 
hôtel opened and in trooped the movie com¬ 
pany. He could neither dodge them nor 
hide. And as he turned to efface himself 
he saw Carol Colmar coming toward him. 

Otero had quickly drawn away into the 
rickety elevator and was already going up. 
He smiled through the grille work at Shea, 
and the smile was a threat. 

"Mike,” said Carol, "thank Heaven I’ve 
found you. You’ve got to let me explain.” 

CHAPTERIII 

MOUNTAIN BOUND 

S HEA didn’t want her to talk. The deep, 
lovely quality of her voice brought back 
nostalgie memories of moonlight rides along 
White River on the warm summer nights 
when the cicadas sang, and a man saw a 
future with the woman he loved and life was 
a pounding joy in the heart. He could see 
her now in a ski suit, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes sparkling, her mouth rosy with 
laughter as they tumbled into each other’s 
arms and he had kissed her. And suddenly 
she had snuggled close in his arms and said, 
"Mike, you’re good—awfully good to me.” 

That was before she had been chosen as 
Miss Middle City, and people had begun 
saying to her, "Carol, you ought to be in the 
movies. You’re much more beautiful than 
those old stars. And you can act; I saw you 
in the high school play.” 

That was before she began to dream of a 
career, and they used to hold hands in the 
movies and he was spending Sundays look- 
ing for a suitable building site. 

No, he didn’t want to talk to her. Every 
sound was a torture. But her cool hand took 
his hot one, and her face came close and 
pied. 


"Please, Mike, somewhere—anywhere— 
I’ve got to talk.” 

The movie people were staring. He 
turned and led her to the alleged library 
where ancient magazines littered a dusty 
table and the Aies buzzed aimlessly against 
the shuttered screen. He turned to her and 
his face was stiff except for some damned 
little muscles along his jawbone that quiv- 
ered and he couldn’t stop them. In this half 
light she was more lovely than any dream 
of her he had ever had. 

"Mike,” she said, "will you believe one 
thing? I never knew. I never did. Mark 
never told me until—well, it was far too 
late. The story was in the newspapers and 
you had run away—nobody knew where. I 
couldn’t even write to you.” 

"The thing was,” Shea said harshly, 
"Mark A'as to put back the money as soon as 
he had it—and the bank was to agréé to 
drop the charge of embezzlement. When 
Mother Drame died he had the money. Why 
didn’t he keep his pledge?” 

She was talking rapidly about failure in 
Hollywood, inability to get a chance until 
Mainwick saw her screen test and picked her 
for this rôle. But Shea wasn’t really listen- 
ing. 

He was seeing once again in ail its ghastly 
detail the events that had led to his misér¬ 
able self-exile here in Costa Mundo. 

S EEING it from this perspective of time 
and distance, it seemed incredible that 
any man in his right mind would calmly 
undertake the blâme for another man’s em¬ 
bezzlement. Yet at the time it seemed the 
thing to do. For two reasons. 

Shea had been an orphan and Mother 
Drame, as sweet and gemtle a woman as had 
ever lived, had taken him in and raised him. 
Saw that he was well-fed, well-clothed, got 
the proper schooling. He had worshipped 
her. And when she had happily consented 
to his marriage with Carol, it seemed as if 
she had heaped to overflowing his debt to 
her. It was in that framvof mind that he 
had heard Mark Drame, in a panic, confess 
to stealing four thousand dollars from the 
Middle City National Bank where they were 
both employed as tellers. 

"I took it partly for Carol,” Mark had 
babbled. "She wants to go to Hollywood 
for her big chance. I told ber I had made a 
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killing in a stock and gave her two thou- 
sand. And now the examinera are coming 
and I—I didn’t make the killing. The stock 
went down—and I can’t make good.” 

Shea remembered that his first thought 
had been for Mbther Drame. The news 
would break her heart—kill her. She was 
immensely proud of Mark—and the blow 
would strilce her down. 

That was Shea’s first reason. 

The second was, of course, Carol. If she 
wanted to try her wings she had the right. 
And if Mark's défalcation was discovered’ 
the publicity would ruin her before she was 
started. 

Oh, yes, he could make a very logical case 
for his action then. Particularly as Mark 
swore he could raise money, if given time, 
and make restitution and gain the bank’s 
promise not to prosecute. 

When you hâve to make a decision and 
flee in four hours, you can’t think too deeply 
or clearly. 



And so he had fled to this hot hell to 
brood over Drames failure to keep his 
sworn pledge. And here they were—both 
of them—to torment him by memories of 
what might hâve been. 

Carol was still explaining. 

"Mother didn’t leave the money we 
thought. We haven’t got it, won’t hâve it 
until after this picture is finished.” 

She put a hand on his arm. “Oh, Mike, 
don’t you see? You had done this quixotic 
thing. And now it has to go through. As 
soon as I get a new contract—and it will be 
a big one—I’il see the bank gets every cent 
with interest. I’il even make Mark admit 
he took the money privately, and—and—if 
you still want me to, I’il marry you.” 

Marry her? Dear God, he had thought 
and dreamed of nothing else through the 
dreary hot years. 

When he remained silent, she said, "You 
.—you said you loved me then—you—hâve 
you changed?” 

"No,” said Shea. "It’s always been you— 
perfect—and nobody else.” 

"Then be human,” she begged. ’Tm 


grateful for ail you’ve done. I said you were 
good then—you were—are—swell. It can 
ail be made right—and there’ll be the fu¬ 
ture. For both of us.” 

Shea thought, why not? I’ve earned it— 
and her—God knows. If we can get what 
we had—why, then, maybe it was worth it. 

"Mark’s frightened,” she said. "Speak 
to him, Mike darling, please—for my sake.” 

Before Shea could speak a cool contralto 
voice from the door said, "Tsk! Tsk! I 
might hâve known. Nikky spots a heart- 
throb and Carol makes a grab. Naughty, 
naughty, darling, hands off.” 

Nikky came across the room, cool, bright, 
friendly. She took Mike’s hand. 

"Corne, Michael,” she smiled, "show me 
a banana in its native habitat—and tell me 
about banana cowboys. Do they wear spurs 
and chaps?” 

L ATE that afternoon Shea put his party 
aboard the old wooden coaches of the 
Rosario Express that would lift them a hun- 
dred miles into the Cordilleros. Thence, by 
motor car and finally horse and pack mules, 
they would traverse another hundred miles 
to the ruins of the incredible Mayan civiliza- 
tion in the heart of the jungle. 

On the platform Shea encountered Mark 
Drame. The latter flushed and stuttered, 
"Carol’s told me. I—I hope you and I will 
be pals from now on.” 

Ail day, since talking with Carol, Shea 
had felt buoyant, burning with an inner joy. 
It broke forth now. 

He held out his hand. "We were both 
crazy then,” he grinned. "Fm forgetting 
everything because you’ll straighten things 
out in the States so I can corne back. Fm 
going to marry Carol.” 

“Yeah, she told me.” Drame hesitated. 
"It’ll ail be swell.” 

He went inside and the engine gave a 
couple of warning shrieks and Shea, looking 
ahead, suddenly scowled. As the train jerked 
into motion, he saw Pandro Otero swing 
aboard the baggage coach. With him were 
three mestizo soldiers, one an ofncer. 

Shea scowled anew. In the sudden rush 
Otero had been temporarily forgotten. But 
no longer. The man was up to some deviltry 
and you could no more forget him than you 
could forget a rattlesnake in your bed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MAYAN RUINS 

W HATEVER Otero’s scheme, Shea 
found no due to it in the trek through 
the jungle, and after the party arrived at 
Bu-Tiro he had no time to brood on the 
Costa Mundan with the German mother. He 
was busy from dawn until long after sun- 
down. 

There was the camp to police, the water 
to watch and boil, the meals to see to, the 
horses to fodder. He had to arrange with 
his friend, Wa-hanet, chief of the Indian 
tribe, to supply men for die picture back- 
ground. He had to watch small infections, 
see about ice for cooling drinks, and help 
with the electrical equipment. 

His reward was to see Carol daily, to hâve 
a few words with her in the evening and 
sometimes a moonlight walk along the cliffs 
and through the pallid pillars of the mag¬ 
nifient Mayan temple. These walks weren’t 
like those of the old days; they talked but 
seldom and if he kissed her, it was with 
restraint. He put it down to the fact that 
they were older. Carol never abandoned 
herself to his caresses. 

"It’s more quiet—everything settled,” she 
explained. "And we must not be impa¬ 
tient.” 

He was content—even happy. He was 
searching with binoculars for a lost horse 
one aftemoon when Nikky Carson came to 
stand alongside him. She had not been 
needed in that day’s sequence and was wear- 
ing a white silk polo shirt and jodhpurs. 

"I hear, Michael,” she said casually, 
"that you and Carol are engaged.” 

"We’re going to be married,” he nodded. 
"I hâve a hunch you knew her when.” 
Shea frowned. She caught the expression. 
"Man of mystery, eh? Well, don’t blow 
your top, Mike. I like you and why can’t we 
be friends?” 

Shea’s frown changed to a grin. 

"Why not?” he said. 

"I get more time off in the next ten days 
than Carol,” she said. "We could take some 
rides—if you wouldn’t mind my gabble.” 
"Sounds swell,” said Shea. 

He swung the binoculars to see if he 
could see anything moving, but Nikky did 


not go. She stood watching him, slim hands 
thrust in her pockets. 

"Mike?” she said. 

"Well?” 

"About you and Carol. When you *o 
back to the States what will you work at?” 

Shea bit his lip in annoyance. Many were 
the nights he had lain under his mosquito 
netting, wide-awake, thinking about that 
very question. He had majored in éco¬ 
nomies and business banking. The bank 
might not prosecute, but he could never 
work in another one. He glared suspiciously 
at Nikky. Did she know about that?” 

Apparently she did not and had asked for 
another reason because she said, "You know, 
if this picture clicks Carol will be a comer. 
You’d hâve to stay in Hollywood. And I 
can’t see what a guy like you could do among 
those stuffed shirts.” 

He let her dark cool gaze go over his 
khaki brawn. 

"You look like a tropical Flash Gordon 
here,” she observed, "but as Mr. Colmar 
you’d drop ail your teacups.” 

“Mr. Colmar?” repeated Shea, starting to 
get angry. 

"Sure,” she nodded, strolling away. "Ail 
picture stars’ husbands get called by their 
wives’ last name.” 

She was gone and Shea stared after her 
tall slim figure and wondered what brought 
on that catty outburst. And she had seemed 
a damned nice girl, too. 

T HE weather held dear and hot and 
bright and Mainwick was working fever- 
ishly from seven until four. 

Everything had settled into a pleasant 
routine, and the only fly in Shea’s ointment 
was his worry about his future in the States, 
and Carol’s frequent companionship with 
Cûnway Marsh, the star of the picture. 

Drame caught him watching them one 
day and said easily, "Don’t go jealous on us, 
Shea. Carol and Conway were friends in 
Hollywood and, naturally, working together 
they see a lot of each other.” 

Shea stared at him. "Who’s jealous?” he 
said. 

Yet he was; he had waited so long, 
dreamed so long that he couldn’t help it. 

So four weeks went by—easily enough— 
and then the Indian was killed. 
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Mainwick was filming a big scene of 
Carol as a Mayan princess. Mardi worked 
opposite her, and the best Indians of the 
tribe under Shea’s friend, Chief Wa-hanet, 
were background. The dialogue was to be 
dubbed in later, but Mainwick had caîled 
for utter silence and spoken liaes. 

Through this, suddehly, came the echoing 
crack of a rifle shot. 

The explosion rolled and reverberated 
across the valley and the cliffs. Shea, stand¬ 
ing at the sun temple, whirled, his features 
knitted in a scowl. The Indians had no 
guns; that must hâve been one of his party. 
Who? 

Mainwick, cursing, stopped the sequence 
and ÿelled, "Who the hell was that?” 

Shea ran to the trail. A moment later a 
horse spurred to full gallop swung into 
sight on the trail from the sun temple to the 
ïndian village. 

"Oh,” cried Carol, "it’s Mark. What can 
hâve happened?” 

It was Mark Drame. He pulled the horse 
up to a foaming, sweating stop and vaulted 
down. He was pale with fear, twitching. 

"An ïndian!” he gasped. "He attacked 
me. I shot him. They’re going to murder 
us—they must be coming,” 

Shea cursed and seized Drame by the 
shoulder. 

"You fool!” he growled. "These Indians 
are friendly—my friends. Did you—when 
you shot—did you hit anything?” 

"I—I killed him,” stuttered Drame. 

"Oh, you damiied idiot!” Shea flung the 
young man from him. Wa-faanet’s Indians 
were friendly and they were not permitted 
—by government—to own any firearms. But 
there were many of them and naturally the}' 
would resent this unprovoked killing. 

"It was self-defense, I tell you,” Drame 
was shouting. "He came out of the bushes 
right in front of me—and he had a spear, 
and there were eight-ten others right be- 
hind him. And—” 

"Did you shoot twice?” eut in Shea. 

"No. The bullet—it—it hit him in the 
chest—it—oh, it was awful.” 

Shea went to the picket line and saddled 
his horse. Mainwick came after him. 

"Maybe they did try to hold Drame up— 
rob him,” he said. 

"Nonsense!” growled Shea. "These In- 


dtans hâve been friendly to white people for 
years. The only feud they hâve is between 
Wa-hanet, the chief and Y-kojo, their medi- 
cine man.” 

"Get it settled,” said Mainwick. "I’m be- 
hind shooting schedule. I’ve got to hâve an- 
other two weeks.” 

Shea nodded, put spur to his animal and 
headed along the trail to the village. He’d 
hâve to see Wa-hanet and quickly. 

H E CAME on the dead Indian’s body a 
half-mile this side of the v illag e 
There were shouts of lament and anger from 
a dozen young braves, and Y-kojo, the medi- 
cine man, was seowling aand waving his 
stinking shrunken hurnan head. As Shea 
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swung down Y-kojo yelfed shrilly, "White 
man corne with black magic box and steal 
man’s image and his soûl. So has Steget been 
shot and killed. So will rains rot tfae crops, 
the women be barren, fche shivering sickness 
strike unless we destroy black magic box and 
take back images.” 

Shea swore softly. He perceived here a 
little intra-tribe politics. It was Wa-hanet 
who had prevailed on the budcs to pose; 
now bad luck had corne and Y-kojo would 
hâve it blamed on Wa-hanet. This could get 
very serious. 

As he knelt by the dead body he said, 
"White man has accidentally killed Indian 
and will pay much blood money. Send for 
Wa-hanet that we may bargain.” 


Shea looked down at the dead Indian. 
As he did so a horse pulled up, two booted 
feet thudded on the ground. 

"I took nursing before Hollywood took 
me,” said Nikky, kneeling down, too. "Can 
I help?” 

"You should hâve stayed in camp,” said 
Shea sharply. 

Nikky looked at him, a little pale at the 
sight of the blood, but calm. 

"I just thought I could help you,” she 
rejoined calmly. 

For the moment Shea ignored her. He 
had noticed something about this Indian’s 
wound. The bullet had not entered the 
front of his chest but the side. Quickly he 
got up and after a moment’s searching, 
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found the hoof-marks of Drame’s horse. It 
was simple to see where the youth had 
reined up. There were footprints of the 
Indian in the red dust. 

Shea’s eyebrows went up. If Drame’s 
horse had been here and the Indian had 
corne diagonally from the left, then Drame’s 
bullet, if it had hit, must hâve struck 
frontally. 

Swiftly, now, Shea worked an imaginary 
linp from the hoof-marks, past tlie Indian s 
footprints. He came to a tree. Here he took 
oüt his knife. A cupro-nickel slug was 
buried in the tree. He dug it out. 

"Drame didn’t shoot this Indian,” he 
said. 

"Are you sure?” Nikky cried. "Then who 
did?” 

Shea went back to the corpse. With his 
knife he prodded around the hole while the 
Indians scowled and growled under their 
breath. Finally he found the slug and man- 
aged to get it out. 

He was more puzzled than' ever. 

"This is from a Manalicher,” he said, 
"and Drame was carrying a Savage.” 

"Then who shot the Indian and why?” 
Nikky asked. 

Shea made no reply. There was some- 
thing devilish going on here. Why had an 
apparently friendly Indian attacked Drame 
to draw his fire? And why had that instant 
been seized to shoot the native? 

From afar Shea could hear the ranting, 
scolding voice of Y-kojo. The medicine 
man was deliberately inflaming the warlike 
impulses of the young buclcs. A few minutes 
later Wa-hanet arrived. He was grave and 
ill at ease. 

"You hâve always corne in friendship,” 
he said, "and hâve done many kindnesses to 
me and mine. So will I accept blood money 
for Steget’s family. So will I forget this 
deed.” 

Shea stared at the chief sharply. 

“White man shot Steget,” he said, "but 
not white man from my camp. Look!” He 
suddenly thrust out the two bullets and 
pointed to the hole in the tree. He had ex- 
pected Wa-hanet to argue and protest and 
was prepared. But to his surprise the chief 
did not. His shoulders rose and fell; and he 
looked angry and worried. 

Shea had a sudden hunch. 

"Wa-hanet,” he said softly, "Y-kojo at- 


tempts to take the young men from your 
leadership. Yet you hâve done well for 
them and so far he has failed. Why, now, 
does he make them listen?” 

"The black box,” said Wa-hanet bitterly, 
"and though you gave me many présents, 
Y-kojo has many more which he now 
offers.” 

Shea felt‘ his heart sink; iron bands 
gripped his stomach. 

"Where does Y-kojo get these présents?” 

"From the white men of the government 
at Rosario,” he replied. 

"From El Capitan Pandro Otero?” 
snapped Shea. 

Wa-hanet nodded, his eyes surprised. 
"How did you know? El Capitan asked it 
to be kept secr 

Shea made a bitter mouth and turned 
away. Njw he encountered Nikky’s curious 
gaze, for the interchange had been carried 
on in the native tongue. 

"What goes, Mike?” she asked. 

Shea shrugged. "Mark Drame told the 
truth. This Indian did attack him—or pré¬ 
tend to—and cause Mark to shoot. Then the 
Indian was shot and killed by Pandro 
Otero.” 

She looked bewildered. 

"But why should this Otero do that?” 

"He wants to stir these Indians up against 
us.” 

"But why? Jason paid your government 
well for permits. Why should a govern¬ 
ment agent stir them up?” 

Shea shrugged again, his eyes hot and 
angry. 

"You can search me. But whatever it is. 
Otero has only just begun.” 

CHAPTER V 

OTERO MOVES AGAIN 

W ITH the death of the Indian, it seemed, 
ill-luck descended on the company. 
Conway Marsh fell and bruised his face. 
The weather changed; a thunderstorm boiled 
up and burst over the valley. The thunder 
rolled like gunfire among the rocks. The 
rain fell in solid sheets with tropical in- 
tensity. A lightning boit struck the eastern 
pillar of the sun temple and the stone mono- 
lith fell with a crash. 

Ail this, Shea realized, would help Y-kojo 
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in his task of stirring the young Indians to 
trouble. 

And then an incident occurred that drove 
ail thoughts of Otero and his devious schem- 
ing from Shea’s mind. 

Shea had been up on the western rim of 
the valley in the belief that Otero had a 
camp somewhere near. The weather had 
been threatening and as he was descending 
to the valley the rain came down in a cloud- 
burst. The rocky face of the valley was full 
of caves, relies of ancient Mayan dwelling 
places, so he took refuge in one to wait and 
smoke a cigarette and consider his next 
move. 

As he sat on a rock he heard voices. Carol 
Colmar’s and Conway Marsh’s. 

The latter was speaking, his voice charged 
v/ith an emotional urgency that was like an 
outery of pain. 

"You do love me, Carol,” he was saying. 
'Tm not blind. I’ve felt it, sensed it. I feel 
it now.” 

There was movement within, a soft mut- 
ter of sound, and then, "No, please don’t, 
Conny. I can’t stand it when you kiss me. 
Don’t you see I hâve to go on with this? 
Mïke has been so good—” Mike winced at 
the word "good”— "he did so much for us. 
He gave years of his life, his career, and he 
saved Ma and Mark from a lot of suffering. 
It’s the least I can do, Conny—make it up to 
’nim.” 

"So what?” Conway Marsh’s. voice said 
savagely. "What if he did do a stupid— 
well, brave—thing? Are you going to ruin 
dl the years of your life—and mine, too? 
You—” 

'Tve got to play fair. I couldn’t—I 
mustn’t hurt him again.” 

"But you’re being as self-righteous as he 
was. You don’t love him. You can’t make 
him happy—or yourself, either. I won’t 
stand for it. I’il go talk to Shea myself. If 
he’s as good as you say he is—then he won’t 
try to hold you to any such bargain as this. 
Good God, it’s like a cheap melodrama.” 

"No, you mustn’t talk to him, Conny. 
Mike doesn’t know anything of this. He— 
he thinks I love him. I do admire him— 
only—only—” 

"Carol, darling, you can’t do this, I tell 
you. I won’t let you. Here—” 

Again there was soft movement inside 
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and Shea knew Marsh had taken her in his 
arms and there was silence. 

Shea’s heart pounded; his face was sud- 
denly sweating and inside he was trembling. 
Softly, silently, he rose and strode into the 
opaque downpour. The roar of the rain 
drowned the clatter of his horse as he 
headed for the camp. 

Now he was numb inside, the way you 
feel after the shock of a dum-dum bullet 
that has mortally wounded you. 

He couldn’t think; he could only ride on 
and lift his gray face to the beating ferocity 
of the cooling rain. 

As he came to the edge of camp a shadow 
burst out of the gray veil of the rain. It was 
an Indian. He gave Shea one glance of 
frightened hatred and then, with amazing 
speed, dove into the bush and vanished. 

But Shea had time to see that the Indian 
carried a rifle. 

At another time he would hâve spurred 
in pursuit, scenting danger, for Indians kept 
unarmed by the govemment, could only 
hâve rifles for trouble. 

Now Shea rode to the picket line, unsad- 
dled mechankally and rubbed down his 
steaming mount. Just as mechanîcally he 
walked to the camp, found a soggy eigirette 
and lit it. 

Nikky, sitting on a box with her slim legs 
crossed, watched this in silence foc a mo¬ 
ment. 

Then she said softly, "What’s wrong, 
Mike? You look as if you’d seen a ghost.” 

He looked numbly across at her. Her 
pert, lovely face was ail sympathy and in¬ 
terest. He took a big breath and let it go. 

"How long has Carol been in love with 
Conway Marsh?” he asked auietly. 

Tears leaped to the back of her eyes. 

"So you found out,” she said softly. "Poor 
dear Mike! The other day—il tried to get up 
nerve to tell you—you thought I was a jeal- 
ous cat. But—oh, I didn’t want to see you 
hurt—and you are—you are.” 

"How long?” he repeated. 

She pulled herself together. 

"Six months or more. She’s a gorgeous 
thing, and he can help her climb up—insist 
she be in his next Colossal picture.” 

"What do you mean?” his eyes looked 
blank. 

"You’re going to think me a heel,” Nikky 
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said quietly, "but I’m going to give you the 
score. Carol is a new personality in Crazy- 
torwn, and lovely enough for Conway to 
love. And he loves her. He’s a pretty decent 
sort. He’s got glamor for her; they hâve one 
thing in common—pictures—and the two of 
them can go a long way together. It was on 
her account that Conway agreed to make this 
picture.” 

She paused. Shea had not moved, nor had 
his expression cfaanged. 

"That’s what I meant the other day,’* 
Nikky resumed, “when I asked you what 
you would do in the States. Carol has got 
plenty and she’s going places. I didn’t think 
then—and I don’t think now—that there’s 
any place in her life for you.” 

"You mean,” said Shea in a queer hushed 
voice, "that I should step out of the pic¬ 
ture?” 

“For both your sakes,” nodded Nikky 
gently. “You’re a good man—” 

The word “good” hit him like a punch 
in the jaw. Ail his inner repressions boiled 
up and exploded in a hot blazing rage. 

“Good?” he said thickly. “What the hell 
does being good get you? Good makes you 
get yourself in a jam for somebody else and 
take three years in hell for doing it.” 

His lips curled. "Good! Good, my eye! 
Carol made a bargain with me and, by God, 
she’s going to keep it.” 



He tumed on his heel and strode out into 
the stoxm. The rain pummeled him and he 
wished he could punch and fight back at it. 

He walked blindly, wildly, until darkness 
came down like a blanket over a lighted 
window. He was physically weary and 
within him, now, the red fury had subsided 
to a cold rage. He went into his tent. 

Pandro Otero, wearing crossed cartridge 
belts, two six-guns, with a Mannlicher rifle 
across his knees, lifted a hand in salute. 

"Buenos noches, Senor Shea,” he smiled. 
“Please do not grab for that gun. I hâve 
taken over and I would regret to kill you 
now.” 


SCHEME REVEALED 

A BOVE the drumming of the rain came 
some shouts, shrill cries, a shot—and 
then silence. Shea’s eyes thinned and he 
lsaned forward, muscles bunched. 

"Non, Senor,” said Otero, "no one has 
been harmed—yet—I assure you. The In- 
dians hâve simply made your party pris- 
oners.” 

Shea was suddenly calm, attentive, coldly 
alert inside. 

"What’s the idea, Otero?” he asked. 
"These gringos hâve murdered an In- 
dian,” said Otero, "and much blood money 
must be paid. Two hundred thousand pesos 
—one hundred thousand American dollars.” 

Shea’s eyes thinned. "You killed that 
Indian, Otero. You gave his comrades rifles. 
It’s you—and your crooked president—who 
will get the money. You framed this be- 
cause Baca couldn’t seem to hâve his sol- 
diers do the business. You’re acting through 
the Indians so that it will look as if Baca 
was helpless.” 

“It’s you who say so, Senor. There is no 
proof.” 

That, Shea realized, was unfortunately 
true. 

"It will look bad for Baca,” Shea said, 
"he gave permission for Mainwick’s party. 
The American government will hold him 
responsible. He’ll hâve to send soldiers to 
make a rescue.” 

"Si,” said Otero easily; "they unfortu¬ 
nately will not be able to find where the 
Indians hâve hidden the gringos. To save 
the party’s lives he will recommend the pay¬ 
aient of the ransom and will promise swift 
vengeance.” 

Shea nodded inwardly. It was a well- 
planned scheme. 

"You had this ail worked out, Otero,” he 
said. "Why didn’t you hâve a mestizo guide 
instead of me?” 

Otero leaned forward. 

"Because, Senor, you can talk to these 
people and get the letter to the American 
consul. Get this Senor Mainwick to write 
it at once.” 

As Shea remained silent, Otero went on. 
"What are they to you, Senor Shea? You 
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are no longer an American. You cannot go 
back. Help me with this and I promise you 
ten thousand pesos of the ransom.” 

Shea was only half-listening. There was 
something more here than getting a fortune 
in ransom, important as that was. Otero 
hated him since the beating in Rosario. Why 
should he eut him in on a good thing? He 
sensed a péril here for ail—a danger not yet 
too apparent. 

"One hears, Senor Shea,” said Otero 
slyly, “that the golden-haired one keeps se¬ 
cret rendezvous with the cinéma actor. Aid 
me and she shall be yours.” 

Shea smiled grimly. Otero’s spies must 
hâve watched the camp for days. He had to 
make a decision. To refuse Otero meant 
being made a helpless prisoner, or even 
death. To prétend to play the man’s game 
would give him time to think and plan. 

He forced a smile. 

"You’re a smart hombre, Otero,” he said. 
"You’re right. I can’t go back to the States 
—and I need money. I’U get Mainwick to 
write the letter at once.” 

"Bien!” cried Otero, springing up. ”1 
knew you would see it my way. Get the let¬ 
ter. It shall go to Rosario this very night.” 

Shea put on a shirt and slicker and went 
ouf of the tent. As he did so Otero called, 
"Carlos.” 

Out of the rain came a mestizo in a 
poncho. 

"Carlos,” said Otero, "stay with Senor 
Shea and protect him.” He grinned at Shea. 
"I am one who is exceedingly careful, 
Senor.” 

S HEA smiled mirthlessly and silently 
swung toward Mainwick’s tent. The big 
mestizo followed him, a rifle in the crook of 
his arm. On the way Shea saw a dozen In¬ 
dians with rifles. He saw Y-kojo, triumphant 
and venomous. Three Indians stood outside 
of Mainwick’s tent. Stolidly they watched 
Shea enter. Ail the party except Mark 
Drame was sitting glumly around. They 
leaped up as Shea entered. 

"Thank the Lord!” ejaculated Mainwick. 
"Mike, you’ve got to do something. This is 
terrible.” 

"It is,” assented Shea grimly, aware of 
Carol and Nikky watching him closely, "and 
for the moment we’re helpless.” And he 
told Mainwick the situation. "I want you to 
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write that letter to the American consul at 
Rosario now,” he concluded. 

Mainwick blew up and swore roundly. 
"A hundred thousand dollars! That’s an 
outrage. I won’t do it.” 

"You’ve got to,” said Shea pointedly, 
"there’s more to this than you know.” 

Mainwick caught the inflection of the 
words, sensed that Shea had a plan. "Well,” 
he said gruffly, "then I’il do it. Only—” he 
swore again. 

The others asked questions which Shea 
answered as best he could, aware that Otero 
or some of his men might be within hearing 
distance. After he had them quieted he 
went over to where Nikky sat beside Carol. 
Marsh sat on a cot and gave Shea a hard 
glance. He rose and went silently to where 
Mainwick was bending over his field desk. 

Carol glanced up at Shea. "Mike,” she 
said, "about this afternoon—between Con- 
way and me—I gave you my word and I’il 
go through with it.” 

Shea swiveled an angry gaze on Nikky. 
The girl nodded calmly. "Yes, I told her. 
Why not?” She rose defiantly. "The only 
chance for either of you is to put ail the 
cards down and know what you’re getting.” 

"Nikky!” cried Carol. 

"Marriage is a big thing,” said Nikky 
slowly, "and I’m old-fashioned enough td 
want to see you enter it without having two 
strikes oh you.” 

"I said I’d keep my word and Mike knows 
it, ! ’ said Carol. 

"Yes,” said Mike grimly, "you’ll keep 
your word.” 

Nikky was about to speak but she did not. 
At that instant Mark Drame burst through 
the door. He had literally been hurled in by 
two armed Indians. He sprawled on the 
floor. He was crying with rage and fear. 

As he rose his eyes encountered Shea and 
he gave a yell of rage. His trembling finger 
pointed. 

"You dirty double-crosser!” he shouted. 
"He’s in cahoots with this Otero—the guy 
that’s got us for ransom. He was in on it 
from the first.” 

His words fell on a stark silence. 

Shea broke it. "Keep your mouth shut, 
you fool,” he growled, "you’ll—” 

"I won’t shut up,” Drame was beside 
himself with rage. "I found ail the Indians 
when I came back and I went to your tent. 
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And I heard every word between you and 
Otero.” 

Again silence—a painful one. 

Maimvick, pale, finally said, "What’s 
there to this, Shea?” 

"Oh, he’ll lie,” said Drame savagely. 
"But he’ll be doing this for his own reasons. 
He knows Carol is in love with Conway. He 
knows they’d be happy—that Con could do 
things for her. And he’s jealous. And he’ll 
get me and Con killed so he can hâve her— 
and the money besides. That’s the kind of a 
dirty dog he is.” 

Shea exploded. He took one stride and 
drove his fist in a blurred arc against 
Mark Drame’s jaw. The man fell with a 
crash. 

Shea beat down, dragged him to his feet 
and hurled him toward Mainwick’s field 
desk. 

"As long as we’re finding out things, he 
said thinly, "write a confession that you took 
the money from the Middle City bank—and 
write itnow.” 

Drame started to protest. Shea jammed 
him into a chair. 

“Write, by God!” he said softly. "From 
now on we’re ail going to know where we 
stand.” 

Carol, her eyes blazing, said, "There was 
no need for that brutality—or for your 
treachery. I gave you my word.” 

"And you’ll keep it,” Shea pointed to the 
confession Drame was tremblingly inditing, 
“that’s the guarantee.” 

Shea forced Drame to sign his name in a 
thick, terrible silence. 

As he picked up the confession and put it 
in his pocket Marsh said softly, "Heel!” 

Shea made no reply. He avoided Nikky’s 
and Carol’s eyes. 

"You’d better write that note to the con¬ 
sul,” he said to Mainwick. "Otero plays 
for keeps.” 

CHAPTER VII 
shea’s discovery 

T)ANDRO OTERO read the note Main- 
Jr wick had written. "Bueno!” he ex- 
cîaimed in satisfaction, “that will do the 
business.” 

"The American government doesn’t pay 
ransom for its citizens,” Shea said. 


"But these hâve friends,” said Otero. 
"There will be publicity—and the money.” 

"Also,” said Shea dryly, "battleshîps and 
marines.” 

Otero’s eyes lidded amusedly. "Ah, you 
think so?” 

He put on his big hat and went out in the 
night. Shea waited a half minute, ponder- 
ing just what Otero could hâve meant by 
that last remark. Then, at length, he doused 
the light and went out. He stole swiftly 
after Otero and was in time to see him give 
the note to a mestizo called Sanchèz. He 
even heard Otero say, "And the other, dear 
Sanchez, that is to be delivered only into 
the hands of El Présidente. That is under- 
stood?” 

"Understand, Senor El Capitan.” 

Otero turned back and Sanchez went to 
the picket line for a horse. Shea followed. 
The rain had stopped but the night was 
black, the air heavy and oppressive. 

Shea watched Sanchez saddle and then 
darted up the trail the man would hâve to 
take to the rail-head. In less than ten min¬ 
utes he heard the clatter of hooves. 

He stepped out of the brush, flashlight in 
one hand. 

He seized the horse’s bridle and trained 
the flashlight on Sanchez. 

"The letter to El Présidente Baca,” he 
said, "let me see it.” 

The man made a lightning dive for his 
gun. Shea jerked the bit cruelly and the 
horse reared. Shea jumped clear and as the 
horse reared back and Sanchez scrambled 
for his balance, Shea seized the man and 
pulled him to the ground. He took Sanchez’s 
knife. 

"Now, amigo,” he said softly, "the letter. 
My patience is gone.” 

Sanchez wept softly and spoke of Otero 
slicing him, but he produced the letter. 
Swiftly Shea read and swore softly. 

The letter read: 

Amigo: 

Ail has transpired as we had planned. 
Sanchez who delivers this greeting to you, 
also carries the note by Senor Mainwick 
to the gringo consul. The Indians will do 
the worlc and I shall watch and wait. We 
should hâve the money soon. .. 

And if the gringos send solcheril you 
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will denounce this as aggression by a 
great power and turn the tables on the 
Colossus of the North who always 
preaches the good-neighbor policy. Other 
countries will side with us once our dé¬ 
fiance is known and we can find bases 
anywhere for our secret plans for domina¬ 
tion. 

My love for thee. 

Pandro 

Shea grunted and refolded the lëtter. So! 
This was more than ransom, as he had 
thought. This was not only a scheme to de- 
stroy ail the good-will the United States had 
been endeavoring to create below the Rio 
Grande. It was a plan of hâte and provoca¬ 
tion. 

Shea handed the note to Sanchez. 

"Deliver it, Sanchez,” he said softly, "and 
say nothing of what I hâve done to Otero 
lest you lose your ears.” 

Sanchez crossed himself and vaulted into 
the saddle. 

"Never do I speak, Senor,” he bowed and 
spurred the horse cruelly up the trail. 

Slowly Shea made his way back to the 
camp. He went directly to Mainwidc’s tent. 
The director eyed him coldly. 

“Never mind what you’re thinking of 
me,” said Shea curtly. "Listen—” and he 
told him of the discovery he had just made. 

"Otero plans to kill us ail,” he concluded, 
“which will drive the States to reprisai. This 
they will use to rouse their neighbors against 
us. I can see the hand of Herr Schultz in 
this sort of devious plot.” 

Mainwick whistled softly under his 
breath. 

"Then you were just pretending to play 
Otero’s game?” he asked. 

Shea nodded. "You’ll hâve to abandon 
ail your equipment and we’ve got to get 
away and make a dash for the coast.” 

Mainwick winced. "That’s twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth—and I’ve got to 
shoot—” 

"You’ll be shot instead,” said Shea dryly. 
"You can corne back for the equipment— 
after we get out and blow up Baca's 
scheme.” 

Mainwick nodded reluctantly. 

"But how can we get away?” 

"Otero has only three soldiez îJe’s de- 


pending on the Indians. If we can get thcîm 
out, we hâve got a chance.” 

"But the Indians—some of them—are 
armed. How can you do it?” 

"They’re superstitious,” said Shea, "and 
Wa-hanet will be on our side if he has a 
chance. We can do this—” Rapidly Shea 
outlined his daring scheme. 

Mainwick listened intently, then laughed 
excitedly. 

"By God, Mike, you ought to hâve been a 
director—it’s grand and it could work.” 

“We’ll hâve to use Carol,” Shea said, 
"you speak to her. I—I—” he hesitated, "I 
don’t want to.” 

Mainwick gave him a shrewd sympa- 
thetic glance. "I understand.” 

"You’ll hâve to go through the motions 
of this night scene,” Shea said, ignoring the 
glance. "111 speak to Otero. And I can get 
some guns. Is that cameraman, Williams, 
familiar with a rifle?” 

“He used to be a marine,” said Mainwick. 

"Good! Then I’il see him now.” 

The guards ignored Shea as he sought the 
cameraman’s tent. Williams was at first 
startled, but as Shea rapidly outlined the 
situation, he nodded. 

"Can do—and will,” he said. He hesi¬ 
tated awkwardly, then added, "And while 
I’m at it, Mike, I want to say I never be- 
lieved what that heel, Drame, said.” 

"Thanks,” said Shea gruffly. He went 
back to his own tent. Otero sat smoking 
lazily. 

"Ah, ail goes well, eh?” he said. 

Shea nodded. "I’ve talked hard to Main¬ 
wick. He isn’t scared any longer. He wants 
to go ahead with his picture. I say, let him. 
It’ll take ail their minds off their troubles.” 

Otero stared at him suspiciously. 

"You fall in most readily with my plans, 
Senor Shea.” 

"Why not?” laughed Shea. “I make ten 
thousand pesos, don’t I?” 

"And the girl?” laughed Otero. 

“And the girl.” 

"Bueno! Tell Senor Mainwick he may go 
ahead. I, si, I would like to see a cinéma 
in the making.” 

Presently Shea crawled under his mos- 
quito netting. But not to sleep. His plan 
was most dangerous. And if it failed they 
would ail die—and miserably. 
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NIGHT SCENE 

T HE Delco batteries had been tested and 
the floodlights trained on the east end of 
the Mayan ruins had been set for the last 
gamble. 

Shea had secretly got the two Savage 
rifles and the single Colt automatic from the 
truck and hidden them for quick use. The 
Indians stood around, grumbling, fright- 
ened. Big light at night for them meant 
dreaded flre or ghostly manifestations. 

Shea had arranged for the horses. It was 
ail set at dinner rime when Marsh came to 
him and said bluntly, "This is dangerous for 
Carol and I won’t let her do it.” 

Nikky came up with Carol. The latter 
was pale and nervous. 

"Ail our lives dépend on it,” said Shea 
quietly, "her’s included.” 

"So you say,” said Marsh. "The ransom 
can be paid in the last emergency. I won’t 
let her take this chance.” 

"A girl has to do it to get the right 
effect,” said Shea. 

"You can’t put Carol into that trap,” re- 
peated Marsh. "It’s sure death for her— 
she’ll be riddled with bullets—or arrows—” 
Shea turned to Carol. "Speak for yourself, 
Carol.” 

She faltered, "There—there is danger?” 
"It’s possible,” said Shea. "Williams and 
I will cover you. I don’t think you’ll be 
harmed or I wouldn’t let you do it. The 
shock, surprise and fear will stop them.” 

She was badly scared. "Fd fall,” she 
whispered, "I couldn’t move. I couldn’t 
speak. I’m afraid, Mike; don’t make me do 
it.” 

Mike nodded. Good God, he had thought 
her so perfect. Had he been in love with an 
illusion? 

Before he could speak Nikky said, 
"There’s a blonde wig in the wardrobe 
trunk. Get it—and I’il do your stunt.” 

Mike stared at her and she smiled. "Sure, 
Fil do it. You’re a dead shot, Mike.” 

Mike grinned. "Okay. Now, here’s what 
the rest of you do.” 

C AREFULLY he explained what was to 
be done. And presently they went to 
the set. Williams was here with the lights 


and the caméra, and Y-kojo was angrily ex- 
postulating in his polyglot language. 

Within hearing distance were several of 
the younger men of the tribe, ail with rifles. 
They were shifting and scowling uneasily. 
Shea called angrily to Otero. The man was 
watching warily, his guards with rifles lying 
in the crooks of their arms, standing ready 
to act. 

"You’ll hâve to keep that chimpanzee, 
Y-kojo, quiet, Otero,” said Shea. 

Otero gave an order and silence fell. The 
medicine man scowled and presently with- 
drew, to stand near the south entrance to the 
ruins. Shea marked the spot carefully. He 
caught Williams’ eye and nodded slightly. 
Shea tested his wires. Williams nodded. 
"Ail set,” he called. 

Mainwick came over to Shea and said 
nervously, "Let’s go.” 

“Shoot,” said Shea. 

The lights were trained on the pillar and 
suddenly sent a shaft of luminence through 
the soft night. The white stone gleamed 
like marble. The Indians drew doser to- 
gether. They were frightened, yet fasci- 
nated. 

Suddenly, from the dark rear of the pillar 
Nikky appeared like a ghostly illusion. The 
blonde wig made her head glisten like a 
golden crown. She wore long, flowing robes 
of white. She held in her right hand a torch 
made of woolen rags, bound to a stick and 
soaked in gasoline. It flared brightly, huge- 
ly. Her other hand was concealed in her 
robes. 

Shea whispered, "Get ready, Mainwick. 
We can’t lose a minute.” 

"Caméra! Action!” Mainwick called the 
signal. 

Williams pretended to grind the caméra 
crank. Nikky’s pert face was no longer pert 
but exceedingly lovely, angelic. 

She began to speak; and Shea recognized 
it as the speech of Portia from the Merchant 
of Venice. 

"The quality of mercy is not strained. It 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the earth beneath, It is twice 
blessed—” The words were sonorous, 
majestic. Superb acting. 

Then the loud-speaker boomed; and be- 
cause it was turned wide open it boomed 
across the night like thè voice of thùnder. 
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"Repent ye,” it roared, "for the day of 
judgment is at hand.” 

Shea nodded. Mainwick had been an 
actor before he had been a director, and 
when he made that wax recording the boom 
and réverbération of that voice would hâve 
scared a less superstitious person than the 
Indians. 

"I strike with the hand of Jove. I destroy 
with lightning, with fire, with smoke and 
with the sword,” yelled the voice. 

mHEN, suddenly, Nikky began to move 
-L through the air. Like a ghost without 
visible means of support. She slowly glided 
from the rock through the air. And as she 
déscended the voice roared, and the very 
rock seemed to shake. Her hand flicked out. 

"Death! Death! Death!” shouted the 
voice. 

"Death! For ail of you,” cried Nikky. 

Right at the feet of Y-kojo rolled a small 
object. The medicine man jumped as if a 
snakp was there, but before he could turn to 
run the thing exploded with a sharp crack. 

A huge cloud of smoke rolled up and 
spread out on the silent night air. Y-kojo 
screamed, ran out of the smoke, and fell 
bleeding to the ground. As Shea had hoped, 
ieces of the smoke bomb had wounded 
im. 

"Lights out,” he ordered. 

The lights went ofï, save for the single 
flood on Nikky’s descending form. 

"The devil’s corne to take us ail,” yelled 
Shea. "Run! Run!” Mainwick and ail the 
others except Williams and Shea ran for the 
horses. The Indians, yelling and screaming, 
seemed to vanish on the instant. 

Williams and Shea worked like machines. 
The cameraman took the Colt out of the 
caméra and threw it to Shea. Then he took 
the rifle from the film case. Shea turned, 
hoping for a shot at Otero. But the man 
was beyond the smoke pall. Shea heard his 
voice yelling, "It is a trick. Corne back.” 

Even Otero’s mestizos had fallen vïctim 
to panic and fled. 

Shea grinned and ran to Nikky. She was 
getting out of the hamess that held her to 
the light wire on which she had descended. 

"A swell job,” he said. "Now let’s see 
how fast you can run.” 

= Nikky laughed excitedly and said, "Heck, 


I can’t run in these things, and I came pre- 
pared.” 

She ripped at the white flowing garments 
and they came off and she was attired in a 
halter and swimming shorts. She started to 
run, Shea beside her, and now he had the 
extra rifle. 

By the time they reached the picket line 
the others were mounted. Williams held 
their horses. 

Here Nikky grabbed a package. "Get on 
your horse. Flash,” she said to Mike, "I’ve 
got to put these on.” 

Shea was hardly in the saddle, it seemed, 
before Nikky was in sweater and jodhpurs 
and boots and fumbling with the stirrup. 
Shea pulled her up. 

"Let’s go,” he called. 

Just as Shea had Nikky thrust ahead of 
him, Otero and another appeared out of 
nowhere behind them. Otero was cursing 
madly and as he saw Shea he whipped up his 
rifle and the spit of fire eut the night. It 
was Mainwick who uttered a sharp cry that 
ended in a groan. 

Shea had süpped the rifle into the saddle- 
boot, but he raised the six-gun and fired four 
times as rapidly as he could pull the trigger. 
The spitting flashes flicked against the night. 
He saw Otero tumble over. A bullet whizzed 
from the rifle of his companion. It went 
well over Shea’s head. But there would be 
others. 

"Ride,” Shea called harshly. 

Carol sobbed, "Mainwick—he’s dead—or 
dying.” 

"Ride,” shouted Shea savagely and 
spurred his own horse alongside Mainwick’s. 
The director lay over the horse’s neck, and 
already his white shirt was covered with 
crimson. The others went on. Another bul¬ 
let whizzed to the right, whining through 
the night. The director was sliding out ot 
the saddle. 

Nikky’s mount bumped into Shea. "We 
can’t leave him,” she said. 

She tossed his own reins to her. "Take 
my horse.” 

He swung over behind Mainwick, and 
kicked his horse’s flanks. The ani mal fl e . 
spite the double load, jumped and then be¬ 
gan to run. Shea put an arm around the 
director. Now he could feel the sticky hot 
warmth flowing from the jagged hole in the 
man’s side. Mainwick had to hâve attention 
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*oon of he would bleed to death. Shea put 
a makeshîft bandage on Mainwick’s wound. 

At the top of the lise Shea looked back at 
where the single floodlight still illumined 
the night, and swore under his breath. He 
had seen Otero g et up. And the spig would 
pursue them. They would hâve to make 
Cuhanaga Pass before dawn. 

CHAPTER IX 

CUHANAGA PASS 

T HE dawn came grayly, and they still 
rode toward the Cuhanaga Pass. At the 
first light Shea had stopped only long 
enough to rest the horses and re-fix the 
bandages over Mainwick’s wound. It was a 
bad wound. The man could live, but only if 
he could reach Telize quickly and hâve 
proper medical attention. 

The others were sore, exhausted by the 
endless thrust through the jungle. And yet 
Cuhanaga Pass hung there on the horizon, 
still five miles away. 

Marsh said hoarsely, "Shea, we can’t go 
on. We’re ail in. Carol can hardly sit her 
horse.” 

“If we dont reach Cuhanaga Pass before 
Otero, and he ambushes us,” said Shea 
harshly, "she’ll never ride anything again. 
Keep going, I tell you.” 

So the ride went on. Shea had lashed 
Mainwick to his horse and now rode his own 
animal. But he had to ride alongside to keep 
Mainwick’s body from slewing badly, and 
his own right leg was chafed and twisted 
from rubbing between the animais. They 
were down to their last water. They had not 
even stopped to eat what little food was in 
the saddle-bags. 

Tire sun came up and the heat lay op- 
pressively on their shoulders like a hot 
weight. The horses sagged with weariness. 
The riders sagged with exhaustion. So the 
single file trekked through the thick brush. 

One animal carried the cans of exposed 
film. A doaen times Shea looked at it, ready 
to throw away Mainwick’s genius to use the 
animal if any of the others fell. But some- 
how the horses kept their footing. The sun 
climbed the blue-steel sky and the Cuhanaga 
Pass came out of the shimmering heat and 
atood bold, A narrow pass, really a défilé, 


between two huge rock outcroppings. A few 
men could hold it against an army. As they 
started the rocky climb Marsh’s horse trip- 
ped and went to its knees. Marsh took a flip 
but managed to land on his feet. The horse 
stood there, gray tongue showing. 

"He can’t go on,” Marsh said. "We’ve 
got to stop.” 

"Walk, damn you,” said Shea. "Lead 
him. He’ll move without your weight.” 

Marsh gave him a look of hot hâte: But 
he obeyed. The trek went on. And finally 
they came to the narrowest point of the pass. 
The horses were now definitely so exhausted 
a rest was needful unless they were to be 
abandoned. 

But even as Shea realized this, and looked 
back across the green waving vista they had 
crossed, he saw, on the far distant horizon, 
tiny figures moving. Men on horsèback. 
Otero’s men. And led horses. They had 
extra mounts, probably taken from the In- 
dians. A glance through the field glasses 
verified this. There were four of them—and 
with spare horses they were bound to over- 
take and perhaps set a new ambush. 

Shea swore softly. Williams heard him, 
moved doser. So did Nikky. Silently Shea 
handed Williams the glasses. Williams 
whistled under his breath. 

“They can catch us?” 

Shea said, “Yes—unless we can hold this 
pass.” 

"If we delay Mainwick will die,” said 
Nikky. "You’ve got to get him to the rail- 
head, Mike. He looks terrible—She shiv- 
ered. 

S HEA looked down at his rifle. The morn- 
ing dew had congealed on the cool 
barrel like tears. He wiped them off with 
the flat of his hand. 

Williams said quietly, 'Til stay. I could 
hold them for three hours—maybe more. 
That ought to be enough to get you in the 
clear.” 

Now Carol and Conway Marsh arrived 
and so did the character actor, Perkins. They 
heard; they saw now with the naked eye the 
dots out there following up the trail. Carol 
said impulsively, "Oh, not you, Johnny.” 

"Why not?” the cameraman asked. “It 
needs somebody who can shoot where he s 
looking.” 
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Shea was staring moodily now over the 
shimmering jungle. He smiled thinly, sar- 
donically. He could feel Carol’s eyes on 
him, Marsh’s, too. 

“You’d like to bave me stay, wouldn’t 
you, Carol?” he asked. "And you, Marsh? 
Because whoever stays is going to stay—for 
good. Otero is a killer.” He paused, but 
there was no sound except their heavy 
breatbing. "I was a good man once,” he 
mused; "I did a fàvor for people who had 
earned my love by kindness and giving me 
ail a homeiess kid never had.” His lips 
thinned. "But I paid that favor—and I 
don’t owe anÿ more. Why should I stay 
now?” 

"You don’t hâve to,” said Williams. "I 
can stay—and I think I can get away. If I 
take to the jungle on the other side—” 

"You couldn’t make it,” said Shea. 
"Otero knows every inch of this country.” 

H E STARED at Carol. Worn as she was, 
exhausted by the ride and the fright 
and ail, she was still as lovely as a rose. 

"I swore,” he said, "I’d be tough and 
hard and take what I could get. But maybe 
I’m not so tough after ail. Maybe I’m just 
a guy who hâtes like hell to do what has to 
be done, but does it anyway.” 

He gestured sharply. "Williams, they 
need your hand to force them through. 



You know the trail. Keep them moving as 
fast as the horses can take it. You ought to 
reach the rail-head by dawn tomorrow. And 
once there, you can catch the day train to 
Telize.” He gestured to the limp body of 
Mainwick hanging over the saddle. "Watch 
him—he’s a decent guy—and he can live if 
you get him there in time.” 
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He took an extra bandoleer of cartrldges, 
and sat down. 

"Get going,” he said. 

Marsh said nothing but leaned over and 
took Carol’s hand and started walking to 
their horses. Williams opened his mouth 
as if to protest, then closed it again. Finally 
he said, "I’il stay with you, Mike.” 

"No, they’d never get through. Some- 
body’s got to go.” 

He turned from Williams and grinned at 
Nikky. "So long, Nikky, you did a swell job 
last night, and if you get through they’ll 
owe it to you.” 

"Mike, Mike,” she whispered, "what a 
Galahad you are!” 

“Sure,” said Shea, "I’m a sucker. Making 
a sucker play. But some men are born like 
that. I’m not doing this willingly—do you 
think I want to give her up to him—and 
know it’ll be me—here—shooting it out— 
that lets them hâve everything I’ve missed?” 
He smiled again, rolled a cigarette and lit it. 
"But what the hell? A léopard can’t change 
his spots. A boy scout has to do a daily good 
deed, eh? So long, Nikky.” 

She still lingered and his voice sharpened. 
"Get going. Every minute counts with Main¬ 
wick. My extra horse will help, but if it gets 
too bad, stash the film cans where they can 
be found, and use that horse.” 

Nikky was looking at him, her face so 
white and her eyes so big they seemed to fill 
ail of her face. He smiled, lit the cigarette, 
and then deliberately turned his back on her 
and stared out over the valley. 

When he looked around again it was 
Carol leaning over her horse’s neck. 

“Mike, Mike, I—•” she faltered. 

"Skip it,” advised Shea. "I wouldn’t hâve 
been happy anyway. You’d be a big-shot 
out there and I’d be known as Mr. Colmar. 
You’d try to play the game and tbat would 
make it pretty terrible—for both of us. And 
Marsh, too. He can make you a big star and 
you can be as happy with him as it’ s possible 
for you to be.” 

S HE was staring down piteously, her lips 
quivering. Sheasnappedharshly, "You’re 
wastîng time. Marsh, get her moving. Wil¬ 
liams, shove o S, I tell you.” 

He turned back to watch the little figures 
in the distant green of the trail. 
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He watched them through three ciga¬ 
rettes, and was surprised to find that 
his mind was at ease. He had thought 
he would be bitter, savage—in the black 
flioods which used to seize him in Telize 
when he drank himself into a stupor in the 
Inglese Hôtel. But he did not feel that way 
now. He watched the coming of the mes- 
tizos calmly; rather glad he’d settled it once 
and for ail with Otero. A man, he mused, 
créâtes an illusion and then nurses it in soli¬ 
tude and is most shocked when, comparing 
it to reality, he finds it is false and gossamer 
thin. Goddesses with feet of clay. He lay 
on his stomach, resting, watching the pur- 
suit corne remorselessly doser. 

Otero came up cautiously; he knew the 
pass and the possibilités of surprise. At 
five hundred yards he sought the advantage 
of brush and rock outcroppings, and spread 
out his men. 

The man known as Carlos came up on 
the right with the intention of covering 
the advance of the others. He had dis- 
mounted and was dimbing up a steep 
rock from which he could keep down lire. 
Shea grinned. He felt good. 

H E VERY carefully arranged the rifle be- 
tween two rocks so the sun would glint 
on the barrel. He fixed his terai hat so just 
the crown protruded above the rocks. 

Then, Colt in his hand, he crept noise- 
lessly down and to the left. If his plan 
worked he wouldn’t need the rifle. If it 
didn’t he still wouldn’t need it. 

He kept Carlos, still dimbing on the op¬ 
posite side of the rock, in sight. The other 
mestizos were advancing cautiously up the 
trail. Otero, for better cover, was hugging 
the brush and the rocks bëhind. Shea 
rinned again. You could expert Otero to 
o that. 

Carlos reached the pinnacle of the rock. 
He saw the terai hat, the rifle barrel. He 
shouted a warning and immediately blasted 
with his rifle. 

The roar of the rifle sent the two mestizos 
diving for cover. 

A minute passed. Two. Slowly Shea 
was gaining on the spot where Otero sat his 
horse. 

And as the shot was not returned, Carlos 
called, 'T hâve kilîed him.” 


Otero growled, "Go cautiously-—Martin'o, 
Sanchez—be careful and go to the right.” 

The mestizos crawled forward. Now they 
were between Shea and his rifle. He was 
within twenty yards of Otero. The latter 
moved ahead a few paces. 

"Open ûre,” he ordered. 

Three rifle shots blasted the silence. 
Under cover of them Shea worked down 
until only a single big rock separated him 
from Otero. 

He could see Otero. The man had a 
bloody rag tied around his head. He could 
hâve blasted him, but that wouldn’t do—not 
yet. 

Otero spurred up until he was at the rock 
behind which Shea lay. 

Shea took a deep breath. Now was as 
good a time as any. 

He bounded out from behind the rock, 
his gun up, and said, "I’ve been waiting, 
Otetro. Get your mitts up.” 

Otero gave a shout. "Martino!” and he 
lunged at Shea, his hand raising his gun and 
firing in almost the same motion. There 
were two explosions, and Shea’s was a split- 
second the sooner. Otero’s dirty white shirt 
was suddenly crimson around the chest be¬ 
tween the arm and the elbow. Shea felt a 
hard shock on his right hand, and there was 
a clatter as his gun fell. Blood was dripping 
off his fingertips. 

Oterô’s gun flew through the air, a jagged 
bright streak across it. Shea’s slug had 
struck it instead of the body, due to Otero’s 
angle in the saddle, and the ricocheting slug 
had merely creased his body and torn out 
through the right arm. 

Shea stared for an instant at his own 
hand, then the shouts of the other mestizos 
broke the spell. He dove for his gun, lying 
on the ground, seizing at it with his left 
hand. Otero gave a yell and dove from his 
horse in the same direction. Their bodies 
collided and they went down with a crash. 
Shea had forgotten the other mestizos. Now, 
with Otero lying chest to chest with him, 
there was the desire to kill this adversary and 
nothing else. He twisted on the ground and 
his left hand snaked out and smashed the 
German-Spaniard in the face. 

Otero bit him. 

Literally. He drove his head in to smash 
under Shea’s jaw and turned it and his teeth 
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ciosed on Shea’s flesh while his one hand 
snaked înto a stranglehold on Shea’s throat. 

S HEA laughed wolfishly and tore loose. 

His one arm ciosed around Otero’s 
body. His legs snaked up and locked a 
scissors hold. 

"El Capiton,” came the scream, "get 
away. We will shoot him.” 

Shea laughed again, his back teeth show- 
ing. What with pain and exhaustion, he 
was not quite sane but this was good. And 
this was the end. A fine end. He bit his 
lip in agony as he forced his wounded arm 
around Otero. He jerked up his knee .and 
the other moaned in the pain of the blow 
and flinched. 

And when he flinched Shea’s good left 
hand, with fingers of a steel vice, sank into 
the flesh of Otero’s throat. The man 
squirmed like a mortally wounded snake. 
He fought and tried to gouge. He half- 
stunned Shea with a blow alongside the 
skull but Shea merely tightened his grip. 

He was suddenly not thinking. There was 
only a red haze, and the heat and the feel of 
the sweating flesh under his hand. The 
others would corne to tear him loose but they 
would fail. Nothing could tear him loose. 
He could see a purple gaping horrible face 
in front of his. He could see Otero’s thick 
white tongue that was now getting purple. 
Once he thought he heard shots. Were they 
shooting at him? He tried to tighten his 

gnp- 

Seconds were centuries, and now Otero 
wasn’t squirming so much any more. In 
fact, he wasn’t moving at ail. And hands 
were tugging at Shea’s shoulders—Martino 
or Sanchez, of course, trying to tear him 
loose so they could riddle his body with bul- 
lets. He twisted furiously and tightened 
down his grip until his aching fingers— 
"Mike! Mike!” came Nikky’s cry. "Let 
go, fellah—he’s dead—it’s ail right— 
please—” 

Presently the red fog had cleared from his 
brain and he had rolled over and looked up. 
And there was Nikky, her lovely face drawn 
and anxious, and she was saying, "Oh, 
Mike, let me fix your hand. It’s ail hurt.” 
Mike sat up. Otero was dead ail right, 


and a damned unpleasant sight. He saw 
Carlos’ body lying at the foot of the 
monolith he had climbed. He saw Sanchez, 
wounded and groaning, on the ground not 
fifty feet away. The other was nowhere to 
be seen. Beside Nikky he saw the Savage 
rifle he had left by his ferai hat. 

She said, "They were charging you, and I 
had to shoot.” 

He smiled slowly. "Nice shooting, Nikky, 
you little idiot!” 

S HE WAS bending over him now, wiping 
away the blood, tying up the hand with 
a piece ripped from her blouse. 

"You little idiot!” he repeated. "Why 
did you corne back?” 

"You promised to tell me about bsnana- 
cowboys and I thought you’d hâve plenty of 
time here,” she said. 

Shea grinned. She wasn’t so pert now as 
she was sweet and féminine, fussing over 
his wound. 

“Why did you corne back, I asked you,” 
he said. "You knew—” 

"You big lug,” she t cried, "if you don’t 
know, then damned if I’il draw you a dia- 
grara.” And then, suddenly, she was weep- 
ing and her arms were soft around him and 
she said, "Oh, Mike, I couldn’t go on. I 
couldn’t.” 

He held her with his one good arm and 
understood then why it was he had so calmly 
seen Carol go. This was it; this was the 
thing that had been inside him, trying to 
talk to him, the thing that had grown with- 
out his knowing. He felt her cheek soft 
against his mouth and kissed it. 

"I’m not much of a guy, Nikky,” he said, 
"and I’d hâve to go my way and not yours. 
Somewhere in South America where there’s 
a big chance for a man to find a place to 
begin.” 

She said nothing but just pressed her soft 
cheek fiercelv against his. And Shea re¬ 
peated, "Nikky, think fast. I’m not much 
of a guy.” 

“You’re ail I want,” she said fiercely, 
"and no girl ever got more.” 

A great content came to Shea and he hid 
his face so she wouldn’t see the tears in his 
eyes. 
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G OFF is dirty, my brother Mickey 
says for the hundredth time. 
-He’s got ten thumbs and he’Il 
try to rip your eyes ont with ail 
ten. Give him half a chance and. 
he’ll blind you. 

Mickey should know. Mickey tangled 
with Goff back in ’4l in a semi-wind-up in 
the Garden. Goff wasn’t Champ then but 
he knew his stuff. He knew every dirty 
trick in the game. 




Yeah, Some Mittens, Loaded 
With Dynamite, AU For You! 


Watch your step, Mickey says, as we go 
down the long aisle, up the steps, through 
the ropes. The crowd sings and I wave my 
hands and give them a smile. Helen Dor- 
son, blonde, beautiful Helen, throws me 
a kiss from ringside and I laugh and wink 
and tell her in dummy language I’m going 
to take Goff’s crown away from him. I 
dance around in my corner and I grin ail 
over the place. 

But Fm scared, scared as a prelim kid. 
Maybe not as scared as in North Africa 
when you had to fight Nazis, heat and 
sand. Or at Anzio when the sky burst into 
a million hot pièces of lead and came down 
ail around you and the beach shrank 
smaller and smaller. Or in that mine field 
outside Rome. . . . 

But FU get over it, I know. Soon as the 
bell rings that tightening in my throat will 
disappear, my insides will stop banging 
against my ribs. It always has before. . . . 

Watch his head, Joe, or he’ll smash your 
face to pièces, Mickey says. You’ll beat 
him only don’t let him steal the fight. What 
he doesn’t say is, Beat him for me, Joe. 
Tear his head off and hand it to him and 
tell him it’s for Mickey. 

I hear the bell and for a second it means 
nothing to me. Then Mickey slaps my back, 
swings out the stool and I go out to mix 
with Goff. At last my chance has corne. 
For a long time I’ve wanted to be Champ 
and now it’s up to me and my little red 
gloves. Joe Reilly, Champ. . . . 

Goff is like a dust storm that cernes up 
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to smother you, rips into your body, blinds 
you. Only the punches hurt more. I grab 
and hold and be whispers things in my ear, 
crazy tbings, like what be’s going to do to 
my pretty face. We break but he’s still talk- 
ing. He tells me how he’ll play with me 
for a while, how he’ll give me the same 
dose of leather poisoning he gave my 
brother Mickey. I don’t answer him. Let 
him talk. That’s what Mickey said. Let 
the monkey talk his brains out, I get up on 
my toes and move around fast. Now I can 
get away from his long left, fais short 
punches inside. But I can’t get away from 
his brass-knuckled tongue. . . . 

I T WAS back in December '41, the Fri- 
day before Pearl Harbor when Mickey 
and Nick Goff had their fight. Mickey 
was doing ail right, outpointing Goff, stab- 
bing him silly with a Sharp left hand, mak- 
ing him grab and hold with jolting, slash- 
ing punches under the heart. Goff went 
to work. First he stuck his thumb in 
Mickey’s right eye, then ground the heel 
of his glove into a small eut over Mickey’s 
left eye. He caught Mickey coming off the 
ropes and hooked his left hard into the 
groin. The referee warned Goff so he hit 
Mickey twice more below the belt. What 
the hell, he’d forfeited the round anyway 
on a foui, so what could he lose? 

Mickey lost his head. Goff talked to him 
and Mickey was back on the cobblestoned 
streets, science forgotten. He became 
right hand crazy trying to beat Goff’s face 
into the dirty canvas. Goff ripped him to 
pièces. In the seventh round he closed 
Mickey’s left eye tight as a drum. Then 
he worked on the right eye, opening a gash 
just above the eyebrow. The referee 
stopped the fight; he had no choice. Mickey 
hollered and tried to get at Goff again and 
his handlers had to pull him out of the 
ring. 

In the dressing room we couldn’t hold 
him down, his manager, Patsy Corrody, his 
handler Whitey Smith and me. Mickey 
hollered for us to let him go to Goff’s dress¬ 
ing room where they could finish the fight 
with bare fists. Even when Mickey’s girl, 
Helen Dorson, came in and pleaded with 
him to forget Goff—the fight was over and 
done with—Mickey wouldn’f calm down. 
Ail Mickey could understand was that Nick 


Goff had played him dirt and he had to 
retaliate. Goff would hâve done the same 
if it were the other way around. 

You see, Goff wasn’t a stranger to us. 
Mickey, Goff and I had been brought up 
in the same neighborhood, Jackson Street, 
on the iower east side. Ever since I can 
remember, Goff and Mickey had been 
enemies. It was in their blood, disliking 
eaoh other, one trying to outdo the other. 
There was the time Goff did a swan dive 
off the Lehigh pier three stories high. 
Mickey, not to be outdone, followed suit, 
only he wasn t a good diver and wound up 
with a broken leg. Once Goff broke two 
knuckles on his right hand when he tried 
to duplicate Mickey’s feat of punching a 
faole in an orange crate. Kid stuff? To 
them it wasn’t. 

They averaged one fight a week under 
the lights on Jackson Street and when Goff 
moved to Cherry Street and formed his 
own gang the rivalry grew more intense. 
There was many a broken head before Elec¬ 
tion Day when one gang tried to steal the 
stored-up bonfire wood from the other. 
Provocation wasn’t necessary for the Goff 
gang to invade peaceful Jackson Street to 
look for a Reilly gang member to haze. 
Nor did we spend ali our time playing. 

The boys got older and the gang fights 
stopped but the rivalry between Mickey and 
Goff remained. The only reason Goff be¬ 
came a professional fighter was because 
Mickey had won four bouts in a row and 
was outshining Goff in popularity. Some- 
how a professional fighter always did com- 
mand a certain respect and adoration in 
our neighborhood. Don’t ask me why. 
That’s the way it was. 

It was inévitable that sooner or later 
Mickey and Goff would meet inside ropes. 
They were of the same weight, both were 
winning consistently, and, what’s more im- 
rtant to a matchmaker, the match would 
a natural. Mickey Reilly, East Side. 
versus Nick Goff, East Side for the Cham- 
pionship of the East Side. . . . 

T HE doctor came into the dressing room. 

took one look at Mickey’s face and or- 
dered him to stretch out on the table. Mickey 
paid him no attention. Face caked with 
sweat and blood, Mickey kept hollering: 
"Patsy, get a re-match with Goff. Patsy, 
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1 11 take him next time or give up boxing. 
I can do it. Patsy. ...” 

Patsy Corrody sat on the bench, his head 
almost in his lap. "Forget it,” he said, not 
looking up. 

The doctor said to Mickey, "If that eye 
doesn’t get attention, you’ll lose it.” 

"Patsy,” Mickey stood over him, the 
bandages stîll on his hands, "What the hell 
kind of manager are you anyway! Go out 
and get me Goff again. I’il murder him 
next time.” 

"Mickey, please.” Helen was at his side, 
wet blue eyes trying to catch his. 

"Patsy, damn it!” Mickey cried. 

P ATSY looked up. "He’s too good for 
you, Mickey. You know why? Because 
he keeps his head on his shoulder; you got 
yours in a sewer.” 

Mickey’s whole body shook with anger. 
"I can take him. I can lick that monkey.” 

Patsy said quietly, "He’s too good for 
you. Geez, kid, you lose your head too 
fast. Okay, so he fouled you. We ail saw 
that. He’s dirty, slimy as hell. But you 
would’ve beat him. You could’ve done it. 
But no, you hâve to play right into his 
hands. You blow your topper and give him 
the fight.” 

“Next time it’ll be different.” 

"It won’t. You know it, I know it, any- 
body who saw you tonight knows it too.” 

“One more fight, Patsy, just one more,” 
he pleaded. 

Helen said, "Maybe it’s better that you 
give up this boxing.” 

He turned on her. "What the devil you 
talking about?” 

Patsy said, "She’s got something there. 
Kid, you’ll never be Champ. You’ll al- 
ways be a mattress for some guy.” 

Mickey said, “Get me Goff, that’s ail I 
ask.” 

Helen said, “Don’t, Mickey. Listen to 
me.” 

He said, “Helen, for God’s sake, butt 
out of this. It’s none of your business.” 
His voice was sharp and loud and ringing 
ail over the place. He was mad and the 
words that came out of his mouth weren’t 
his. He loved Helen, everybody knew that. 

"This is my business, Mickey,” she said. 
Maybe she shouldn’t hâve argued with him. 
Tomorrow, he’d cool down, then she could 


talk her heart out and he’d listen. Not 
now. . . . 

Mickey cried, "Then I’m making it none 
of your business. Now will you leave me 
alone!” 

Her lips tightened white and there were 
two red spots on her cheeks. She turned 
and went out. For a second I thought he’d 
call her back but he didn’t. 

"Patsy,” he said, "I’il fight Goff for pea- 
nuts ... for charity . . . winner take ail 
. . . anything. ...” 

I went after Helen and caught her on 
the corner, just as she was going down the 
Independent Subway. On the train, while 
some drunks in the corner were serenading 
a movie poster of Greer Garson, I tried to 
explain to Helen that Mickey hadn’t really 
meant what he said. 

"You know Mickey,” I said, "hollering 
one minute, the nicest guy in the world the 
next minute.” 

She looked around at me and her blue 
eyes flashed. "Fve had enough of his tem- 
per. Don’t look so grieved, Joe. It’s for 
the best, believe me.” 

We stood in the hallway of her house 
and we talked a few minutes. Then I said 
something about Mickey and her and the 
next thing I knew she was bawling like a 
kid. I put my arms around her and she 
cried on my coat and I wished I had Mickey 
here so I could tell him what I thought of 
him. Hurting a sweet kid like Helen. ... I 
held her doser and by the time she stopped 
crying I dedded that I loved her. 

G OFF cornes charging and we slug it out 
in the center of the ring, whîch sends 
the crowd into a minor case of hystéries. I 
splash my left in Goff’s face and he stops 
talking for a full second. Then he starts 
in again, something about my laces being 
untied, and my trunks being too high up. 
Crazy things that became annoying after 
a while. I drop a left into his face, and a 
right, and he’s got rubber in his legs. I 
got him now. He’s reeling. The crown is 
mine, in my pocket. The Championship 
belt is hanging over the fireplace—only he’s 
still the Champ and he’s learned a lot of 
tricks and when he goes on the defense I 
just can’t get his bobbing head in my sights. 
He cornes too close and I hook my left into 
his face, and the jar runs up my arm to my 
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shoulcier. I try it again and he slides under, 
grabs and holds, his head fiat against my 
chest. I remember Mickey’s warning, I 
know what’s coming, yet I’m too slow. 
Goff’s head cornes up with a sickening thud. 
I go back on my heels, funny noises run- 
ning in and out of my ears, the lights over- 
head shooting dirty gold sparks. The bel! 
rings a million miles away and I stand there, 
the blood running inio my left eye from 
where Goff’s marble head connected. . . . 

M ICKEY didn’t corne home that night, 
nor the next morning. Around three 
in the afternoon, Patsy Corrody came look- 
ing for me. Patsy had a troubled look in 
his black eyes and there was pallor around 
his thick lips. 

"After the doctor got him ail patched up 
that crazy brother of yours tangled with 
Goff in a clubroom brawl. Goff’s friends 
beat the daylights out of Mickey.” 

1 got bot and cold and I wanted Goff in 
front of me so I could kick his teeth out. 
I wanted to part his hair with a chair. 
Patsy said, "What good would it do?” 
"Fil get the fellers.” 

"And go back to the old gang fights? No, 
Joe. It’s Mickey’s fault. He went looking 
for trouble and he got it.” 

I said, "What now? What’ll Mickey do 
when he gets on his feet? Sure as hell, 
he’ll go looking for Goff again. He won’t 
rest until he squares the score. 1 know 
Mickey.” 

Patsy frowned and played with his chin. 
"Crazy kid. A fight’s a fight. What the 
devil is the sense in blowing your topper? 
So he meets Goff in the sfreet and suppose 
Mickey does beat hell out of him. What 
does it get him? And you know what? In 
a hundred years Mickey coüldn’t take Goff. 
Why? Goff’s got Mickey’s number. Any- 
time he wants, Goff can talk Mickey out 
of the fight.” 

I said, "Goff is dirty, just lousy dirty.” 
Patsy shrugged. "Some guys fight like 
that. But they can be beat by a smart boy 
who doesn’t lose his head. Mickey isn’t in 
that class. He’s a good kid but . . . aw, 
hell. I suppose Fil hâve to get him that 
fight. ...” 

Mickey and Nick Goff were matched 
for an early March fight. Mickey, impatient, 
hollcred plenty. 


S? 

"Why March? Whatsamatter with Janu- 
ary?” 

Patsy explained that Mickey’s face needed 
time to heal and besides, it was the first 
Friday night available in the Garden. Mickey 
griped plenty but he had to take it and 
like it. 

Then Uncle Sam stepped in. Mickey’s 
number was up, Mickey’s and mine, and 
the fight was off. We had a date at Grand 
Central Palace, the Induction Center. We 
passed with flying colors and after that talk- 
ing to Mickey was at your own risk. 
Couldn’t they wait until he’d had his fight 
with Goff? 

"After that 1 wouldn’t give a damn. Just 
that fight. . . . Maybe if I give every dime 
of my purse to the Red Cross, maybe they’ll 
let me fight, huh, Patsy?” 

"I’il see what I can do,” Patsy said. 

But it was no use. Mickey was in the 
Arrny and nothing could be donc about it. 

I said, "The war won’t last forever, 
Mickey. We’ll knock those monkeys kick- 
ing, then you’ll corne back and take Goff.” 

"How long will that be?” he cried. 

I said, "How the hell should I know?” 

Throughout Basic training Mickey kept 
at his boxing. In the evening after a day 
of tough, back-breaking maneuvers, he 
would put on the twelve-ounce gloves and 
inveigle a couple of the boys to go a round 
or two with him. 

"Mickey,” I said, "you ain’t had enough 
exercise for one day?” 

"Gotta keep my eye Sharp, and my timing, 
don’t I?” 

Soon Mickey had no customers to box 
with. I didn’t blâme the fellers. Hell, 
Mickey was too rough, tearing out of his 
corner soon’s I gave the signal to start the 
round, pounding, tearing, slashing away. 
You’d think he had Goff for a sparring 
partner. The fellers had too hard a time 
during the day to appreciate Mickey’s kind 
of relaxation. 

One day Mickey said, "Joe, you’ve been 
around the gym; you’ve put on the gloves 
with the boys.” 

I looked away. "That was different. 
Those boys were amateurs, not crazy pro- 
fessionals who try to tear you to pièces.” 

"Fil take it easy. Honest. You want me 
to kick hell out of Goff, don’t you?” 

I could not beat that kind of argument. 
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Sure I wanted him to beat Gofï. I could 
still remember the beatings the big gorilla 
gave me. Later, when Mickey would hear 
about it, he’d corne swinging but that didn’t 
heal my sore spots. I remember how I used 
to go home and at night when everyone 
was asleep I’d pray that I’d grow big enough 
and strong enough to slug Nick Gofï and 
make him like it. . . . 

"Mickey,” I said, 'Tll put on the gloves 
with you on one condition. You teach me 
the ropes. When I make a mistake you stop 
sparring, tell me what’s wrong. Okay?” 

He looked at me sidewise. "You still 
want to grow up to be Champ? When you 
were a kid you used to talk about—” 

"I was a kid,” I said quickly, “and I was 
just talking. Hell, Mickey, I’m ail grown 
up. I’m nineteen.” 

He lapghed and mussed up my hair. 
"Okay, Joe. You want to learn to fight? 
Mickey’ll teach you. Maybe someday you’ll 
corne along and pin your brother’s ears 
back. Who knows?” 

For four months, five times a week, 
Mickey and I went through the paces. First 
it took one round for the wind in my lungs 
to tighten into a hard bail; then two; then 
three and finally it took four fast rounds to 
make me grunt and wheeze. 

I N THE summer of '42 we got on a boat 
for a free ride across the océan to North 
Ireland where we pitched camp on as sorry 
a piece of land as I’il ever see. We’d hardly 
got settled when Mickey dug oui the new 
pair of gloves he’d bought before leaving 
the States. So we went at it and I took my 
quota of punches, doling out some just to 
break the monotony. In the last few work- 
outs I’d been sliding away from a lot of 
punches I usually blocked with my chin. 
Also, Mickey’s head hadn’t been quite so 
illusive. 

When we’d left New York, Helen Dor- 
son had corne to the station to say good- 
bye and wish us luck and would we drop 
her a line? Of course, I would. She didn’t 
bave to ask me. I loved her, didn’t I? I 
didn’t tell her that but when I kissed her 
I put everything I had in it. 

She didn’t kiss Mickey though I could 
see he wanted her to. It was just one of 
fhose things. They stood there, one looking 
at the other, saying things that didn’t make 


much sense. Then she held out her hand 
to say good-bye and her face was set tighî 
and so was Mickey’s. 

"Good-bye,” Mickey said, then he turned 
and she watched him go until his broad 
back was swallowed by the crowd. 

I had written quite often since that day. 
As for Mickey, he’d dropped her a line 
once in a while. It was funny sometimes 
watching Mickey, his forehead puckered, a 
pencil stock in his mouth, trying to figure 
out what to say. Suddenly he’d get an idea, 
write a while, stop, then crumple up the 
paper and look for a fresh sheet. 

It was in North Ireland when he stopped 
writing to Helen. Because of me. Four of 
us were sitting in the barracks. A group in 
the corner were busy rolling dice. Mickey 
had gone into town with a couple of the 
boys. We four just lay around and talked. 
Sooner or later we got around to girls. We 
always did. Thompson told about his girl 
back in Chicago, then Goldie Goldberg 
opened up his heart about his tomato in 
San Francisco. Miller shot breeze for a 
solid twenty minutes; he had a girl in every 
city in Texas. Now it was my turn. I told 
them about the cute Irish colleen in the 
village whom I’d met and already dated 
twice. While I spoke my piece Mickey 
came in and sat down on one of the bunks. 

Goldberg said, "Reilly, that ain’t -the girl 
you write ail -them letters to.” 

I stodied my fingernails. "No.” 

Thompson said, “You got a girl back in 
the States, Reilly?” 

I hesitated and Mickey piped up. "Go 
on, Joe, tell ’em. Sure Joe’s got a girl, lots 
of ’em. Every town we been in Joe got a 
girl. Why not? Good looking guy like him. 
Only this girl in New York, she’s different, 
huh, Joe?” 

I sucked air. Something had been bother- 
ing Mickey for the last few days. 

Mickey stood up. “Her name is Helen 
Dorson. She’s like a cool breeze on a hot 
day; you want her around you ail the time.” 
His voice dropped to a whisper. "Pretty 
Helen with hair full of melted gold, eyes 
bluer than the bluest sky, a skin only an 
angel could hâve. And when you see her 
coming up the Street. . . He stopped 
short, looked around him as if he were 
seeing the fellers for the first time. He 
went out and for a few seconds ail you 
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could hear was the dice hitting up against 
the wall. 

I went after Mickey and caught up to 
him on the road leading to town. He turned 
to see who it was and kept walking. 

"Didn’t mean to beat my gums like that, 
Joe,” he said. "Guess you writing them 
letters. ...” 

I said, "That's ail right, Mickey. I didn’t 
want to tell you about me and Helen, not 
just yet.” 

He stopped walking. “You and Helen?” 

“I love her, Mickey.” 

His grin was stiff. "You loved every 
girl you met in every town in Georgia, Eng- 
land and Ireland.” 

î said indignantly, "That ain’t the same 
as loving the girl you’re going to marry.” 

"You’re going to marry . . .!” his eyes 
caught the moonlight and they were big 
and shiny—"Helen, she loves you?” 

I thought of the night of the fight when 
in the shadows of her doorway she cried 
on my overcoat ... and the day we left 
New York, when she kissed me. . . . 

"Sure she loves me,” I said. "What 
else? . . .” 

For the next two nights Mickey and I 
did no boxing. He couldn’t. Not after 
downing that quart of Irish whiskey. 

R OUND after round Goff pecks away at 
the tape over my left eye. I raise my 
left shoulder and hide behind it but in close 
Goff catches the eye again and again. The 
tape falls away and the claret cornes down. 
Now Goff is ail around me, moving to my 
left, to my blind spot. Suddenly I’m down 
on hands and knees and there’s a roar in 
my head and the red spots begin to dot 
the stained canvas. I count one spot, two, 
three, four. . . . Somebody is counting with 
me. I look around and the referee’s big 
finger cornes down in short, choppy mo¬ 
tions. He says, seven, eight. ... I push 
myself up at nine. Some guy in purple 
tights, with little red mittens on his hands 
cornes charging, hits me once, twice. I 
grab and hold and he whispers dirty names 
in my ear. I lash out. I want to beat his 
brains out. I want to knock that leer off 
his face. Nobody is going to call me names. 

. . . The canvas cornes up with a rush that 
knocks the wind out of me. I’m sweating 
out at Anzio and ï’m eating sand and I’m 


praying that I’il be strong enough to push 
myself up and advance. l’ve got to get up. 
Got to keep moving forward. . . . Then 
that same guy in purple trunks cornes after 
me. But he stops short and trots to a. 
corner and my brother Mickey is at my 
side telling me the round is over. . . 

O NE DAY after our outfit left Rome 
Mickey lost his fight with Nick Goff. 
Twelve of us were moving up a dirt road 
looking for stray Krauts. We were to meet 
the main outfit three miles due east. It 
was rugged country, gray rolling hills to 
either side of us touching the blue sky in 
the distance. A sniper hidden behind some 
rock to our right began to pick us off like 
clay pigeons. Thompson got a slug through 
his shoulder, then Goldie fell forward, both 
hands dutching his belly. 

I went after the Kraut. Our second- 
Louie hollered something after me. I kept 
moving, concentrating on the sniper, whom 
I couldn’t see, he was so expertly camou- 
flaged. The Louie hollered again. He was 
telling me something about land mines. The 
next step I took, I found out ail about 
them. Suddenly the earth broke into a 
million pièces and I left the ground with 
no magic carpet to hold me up. I landed 
on my back with a jar that sent the breath 
whistling through my teeth. My thigh 
burned and there was a terrible, sickening 
pain on my right side just above the hip. 

I looked down. My side was a red, gaping 
hole. 

1 remember Mickey’s shrill voice calling 
me. I remember the Louie’s order for 
Mickey to corne back. And Mickey’s an- 
swer, telling the Louie where he could go. 

I raised my head. Mickey was a hundred 
yards away and coming fast. Then there 
was an explosion and the last thought in 
my mind before I lost consdousness was, 
"Hell, Mickey should’ve listened to the 
Louie.” 

Mickey and I were sent to a hospital 
fourteen miles outside of London and in 
a couple months a big transport came and 
took sixty of us back to the States. Mickey 
was sent to a Massachusetts hospital while 
I went to the land of pretty girls, sunshine 
and oranges, Florida. Just before Thanks- 
giving 3 44 I got my medical discharge. I 
hadn’t done so badly. Except for a chunic 
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bitten out of my right side and a pair of 
punctured eardrums, I was good as new. 

My first stop was to see Mickey. I stood 
in the ward doorway and watched a nurse 
helping Mickey around, talking to him in 
a soft, almost-pleading voice, trying to get 
him to walk without looking down at the 
Steel brace on his right leg. Mickey, grip- 
ing loud, told her to take him back to bed, 
when he was good and ready he’d walk. 

1 don’t know how long I stood there but 
suddenly I needed air. I sat on a bench 
under an apple tree for a long while before 
I returned to Mickey, fiat on his back in 
bed. He gave me a big hello and introduced 
me to the guys around him. We talked for 
a while. 

Finally I said, "Well, Mickey, what’s 
gonna be?” 

He knew what I meant. His grin was 
forced. "Soon’s I get out of this Army, 
Patsy Corrody will fix me up with a match 
with Goff. He’s Champ now, the big 
gorilla, and maybe I’ll hâve to hâve a couple 
tune-ups before the Commission will okay 
the fight.” 

"Let’s stop kidding, Mickey,” I said. 

The grin was gone and his face looked 
a pasty yellow against the white of the 
pillow. There was hopeless discouragement 
in his eyes. 

"Looks like I’il never get back at Goff,” 
he said in a whisper. 

I said, "You can’t forget Goff, can you, 
Mickey? Hell, it’s three years since he beat 
you.” 

He said, "You don’t understand.” 

"Maybe not,” I said. "Maybe I wasn’t 
around the day you dived off Lehigh piet 
and broke your leg. Or the time you almost 
fell off the roof trying to show Goff you 
weren’t scared of walking along the edge. 
And the time—” 

"Okay, okay, so it’s kid stuff. . . .” He 
looked up at the ceiling for a while, then 
he said, "I’d give my good leg to get an- 
other crack at Goff.” 

I said, "That’s crazy talk.” Then I got 
an idea. It wasn’t so sudden. It must hâve 
been in me, a mere dot in back of my 
head, growing and growing. . . . 

“Mickey,” I said, "how man y fights 
would I need before I could get a match 
with Goff?” 

His head came around in a slow, stiff 


,turn. He sat up in bed, his eyes never leav- 
ing my face. The smile came slowly, blos- 
somed into a man-sized grin. 

"Why not?” he said softly, then so loud, 
a sudden hush fell over the ward, "Why 
the hell not?” 

He hollered for the nurse to corne give 
him his walking lessons. Mickey was now 
good and ready. 

I N THE tenth round my legs hâve lost 
their spring; I roll with the punch but 
a split second too late. I’m tired and gulp 
air. Between rounds the boys worked hard 
over me; Mickey patched my eye while my 
other two handlers worked with the sponge, 
wiping away the dirt and sweat and blood, 
massaging life into my muscles. Then Goff 
landed once and ail their work was shot 
to hell. Nine full rounds of eating soggy 
leather has added up. I begin to lower my 
arms a little and in the clinches, when the 
referee slaps my shoulder for the break, 
I hold on for another precious second. Goff 
is still talking, only he’s lost his sting. He 
begins to curse and spit and stomp lice an 
animal. Now it’s my turn. I taunt him, 
laugh in his face. Mad, he throws a bar¬ 
rage of leather. I catch the punches on my 
arms and shoulders. Goff hooks his left 
and it’s so low I feel it through my cup. 
The referee shakes his finger in Goff’s wet, 
shiny face and the crowd boos. So Goff 
hooks me low again only this time I catch 
it on my thigh. We trade punches and fall 
into a clinch. Goff presses the heel of his 
glove against my bad eye, pushes me away 
from him, at the same time twisting his 
wrist sharply. The pain brings a sob up 
from my throat. The blood begins to flow 
again. I never see the punch. I sink to the 
canvas. At eight I’m up only to go down 
again from a hand grenade exploding on 
my chin. It feels good, stretched out on 
the floor. For ail I care the referee can 
count a hundred. I hear six, seven, eight, 
then the bel! and I don’t know whether 
I’m glad or not. 

M Y FIRST fight was in New Haven, 
Conn. where I knocked out Ken Firpo 
in the third round of a scheduled four- 
rounder. We moved west. Mickey put his 
heart and soûl into his new job, teaching 
me the art of mayhem. He watched over 
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me so much I kicked the traces in Detroit, 
refusing to break a date with a redhead 
I’d picked up. I paid for that when I 
dropped a six-round decision to Bill Boyd. 
After that I listened to Mickey. I had to 
if I ever expected to be Champ, and the 
more I boxed the more I wanted that Cham- 
pionship belt. 

After knocking out Bill Boyd in a return 
match, we moved on to St. Louis where I 
won three fights. l'n Denver we stayed for 
two fights then went to 'Los Angeles. Four 
months later, after I beat Johnny Revel, the 
State Champ, in a good ten-round fight, we 
began our slow trip home. This time our 
purses were bigger, the boys I boxed 
tougher. But I heaved leather and the 
referee kept lifting my right hand high. 

Even be'fore we hit New York th'e news- 
papers were speculating on a Reilly versus 
Gofï match. It was a natural, they said, two 
kids from tire same neighborhood, one an 
ex-GI, tire other bored because of lack of 
compétition. 

Mickey said, "Dont pay attention to 
tliem sports’ writers, Joe. You’re still one 
year away from the top. One year more, 
one lousy year—” I could see the pleasure 
in his eyes—"and you’ll slap Gofï around.” 

Helen Dorson met us at the station. When 
Mickey saw her, he gave me a quick look. 
I hadn’t told him I’d wired her. She looked 
gorgeous, the gold hair under the beret 
slick and shiny, her blue eyes big and spark- 
ling. 

I pulled her into my anns and kissed her 
hard. She pushed me away, laughed. "Joe,” 
she said. I felt like a kid who’d been caught 
putting a tack on teacher’s chair. 

S HE SAID to Mickey, "Hello, Mickey, 
you’re looking good.” 

"Ain’t I,” he said. 

"You could hâve written me,” she said 
gently. 

He shrugged. "Wliat about?” He looked 
at her and for a second I thought he’d take 
her in his arms, like I did, but he didn’t. 
"Let’s go, Joe,” he said. 

"Mickey,” she said, "You are ail right, 
aren’t you?” 

"Sure.” Abruptly he turned. "I gotta 
see somebody. See you later.” In a minute 
he was gone. 

smiI felt like an actor on a stage who’d lost 


his pants. I took her arm. "C’mon, baby, 
I’il take you home.” 

"Joe—” there was a cry in her voice— 
"he hâtes me. Why, Joe?” 

"You’re imagining things,” I said. 

"Oh, but I can see it in his eyes. I don’t 
understand it. Joe, why did he stop writ- 

ing?” 

"You know Mickey. He never was good 
at writing letters.” 

I could hâve told her but I didn’t. I took 
her home and then I took a long walk by 
myself. I sat on the pier and watched the 
river rushing for high. After a while I 
went looking for Mickey. I found him in 
Dempsey’s bar on Eighth Avenue. He was 
sitting on a stool and I don’t know what 
drink he was working on. 

He said, "You following me, Joe?” 

I shoved my felt bat back on my head 
and unbuttoned my coat. "Mickey, I want 
a fight with Gofï. ” 

"Next year.” 

"No, now.” 

He forgot his drink for a minute. "When 
you box Gofï I’m gonna be sure you’ll beat 
the living hell ont of him. Now he’s too 
good for you.” 

I said stubbornly, "A year is a long time 
and I’m not waiting.” 

Anger brought a red flush to his cheeks. 
"I’m calling the shots, Joe.” Then, gently, 
"Heck, kid, we can’t let that monkey beat 
the Reillys twice in a row.” 

I said, "Mickey, if you won’t get me the 
fight, I’H get somebody who will. I’ve got 
no contract with you; I’m a free agent. 
What’ll it be, Mickey? Do I fight with you 
in my corner or Paitsy Corrody?” 

He studied my face for a while. Then, 
as if it was too much trouble to argue the 
point, "If that’s what you want, Joe, okay. 
Now run along, like a good kid. I got 
some drinking to catch up on.” 

I said, "Mickey, about Helen.” 

"Go away. . . . She hâtes my guts,” he 
said to the whiskey glass. "I could see it 
in her face.” 

I said, "Funny, she used the same words 
about you.” 

He shook his head. "She knows damn 
well how I feel.” 

"How, Mickey,” I said, “how does she 
know? You know what I think, you’re both 
blind as hell.” 
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He stared at me, lips opened. Realiza- 
tion dawned slowly. He got up. "How 
about you, Joe? You and Helen—” 

I said, "I’m gonna be Champ, Mickey 
and I’m gonna stay Champ for a long time. 
ï don’t want women cluttering up the aisle.” 

W HEN I go out for the fourteenth 
round my body is one big ache. Even 
my handlers couldn’t put new life into me. 
Then I look across at Gofï and I see he’s 
tired too. I can see it in the way he cornes 
out of his corner, gloves hanging, giving 
his arms two more seconds of rest. I stick 
my left in his face and, when he tries to 
work on my insides, tie him up. I tell him 
how lousy he is, how he’s losing the Cham- 
pionship to me, Joe Reilly. He spits in my 
face. The referee shakes a finger at him 
but he laughs, a high, crazy laugh. He plays 
for my right eye; the left is closed tight. I 
duck under, put my weight behind a left 


hook. He staggers back, surprise etched on 
his punched-in face. I walk in. This is it, 
make it or break it. I stab with my left, 
explode my right. He goes down and I go 
to a neutral corner. At seven he’s up, back- 
ing away. 

I time it nice and easy. My left feints ' 
him outof position, my right cornes thunder- 
ing. He lays on his back, not a muscle 
moving, as the referee counts ten. 

Mickey cornes running from our corner 
and swings my robe around my shoulders. 
He’s ail choked up and it’s the first time 
in my life I ever saw tears in my brother’s 
eyes. The cops fill the ring and the photog- 
raphers grab pictures and I’m singing in- 
side. 

After a while we go down the steps. 
Helen had to figh-t her way to Mickey’s arm. 
She looks up at him and they grin like kids 
sharing some secret. Maybe it’s because 
they were married this morning. . . . 


T HE Army censor in the 
South American base 
passed one story that was a 
knockout; as it turned out— 
for himself. 
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À Home For Sinners 


By CADDO CAMERON 

H IS pause in the hôtel doorway under his weight, for he was a burly young 
was scarcely noticeable. Evi- man of the craggy sort who looked as hard 
dently he did it from force of as granité and almost as cold. He signed 
habit, hesitating there just long the register in a bold hand, easy to read . . . 
enough for his quick gray eyes DANIEL H. BLAINE. . . . Thinking a 
to sweep the lobby with a glance that ap- _ moment he added, as if it were a challenge, 
peared to take in everything worth looking . . . MANFORD, TEXAS. . . . This was the 
at induding two old-timers and a middle- Manford Hôtel and this was the little bld 
aged man who were watching him with town of Manford, but the man behind the 
more than passing interest. Afterwards, desk apparently didn’t know him. 
he strode to the desk. His bootheels came The old-timers—Nate Williams and Bill 
down solidly and the old pine floor creaked Thurman—followed him with their eyes, 
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frowoing as if trying to recall where they 
had seen him. Morris Manford, the third 
man, wore a spéculative look on his long, 
bony face. When the stranger came in these 
three were discussing a recent bank robbery 
in a town one hundred miles north of here. 

"Room Six at the top of the stairs, Mis¬ 
ter,” said the cle-rk. "Breakfast six to eight, 
dinner twelve to two and supper six to 
eight. You can just make it to dinner. 
Dining-room closes in ten minutes.” 

The stranger’s rugged face broke into a 
grin that softened some of its hard lines. 
His voice was deep, mellow and pleasant, 
"Much obliged. I’m kinda short on eatin’ 
and sleepin’. Reckon I’ll catch up on _my 
eatin fîrst. Far’s Fm concerned, sleepin’ is a 
botheration. It interfères with my eatin’.” 

T HE TWO oldsters chuckled. One of 
them called out, "And you ain’t talkin’, 
Mister. Betcha you can pack a middlin’ 
big load of vittles without gettin’ sway- 
backed none.” 

"I shore can, Uncle Nate.” 

The old-timers’ eyes and mouths popped 
open. Morris Manford frowned more 
thoughtfully than ever. Before anyone said 
anything the stranger picked up his tarp 
bedding roll, saddlebags and a saddle scab- 
bard from which protruded the worn stock 
of a repeating rifle. He climbed the steps 
stiffly like a bone-tired man just down from 
the saddle. 

As soon as Blaine’s door closed up there 
in the hall, the old trapper exclaimed, 
"Why, dadblame my sinful hide—he called 
me 'Uncle Nate’ and so he’p me, that’s my 
name!” 

"Shore it is, you durned idjit!” snapped 
his partner, Bill Thurman. "What did 
you expect him to call you—Saint Peter?” 

Morris Manford got up quickly and went 
to the desk. His black Prince Albert coat 
hung loosely on his tall frame and his long 
face made-him look even taller. 

In a rasping voice, he demanded, "How 
did that man register?” 

The clerk told him. 

"Blaine!” he exclaimed. "Why, that’s 
Dan-Henry Blaine the outlaw!” 

"I knowed it!” Uncle Nate slapped his 
thigh. "I knowed I knowed him!” 

"I reckon we know him,” declared Old 
Bill Thurman. "Borned here, growed up 


here until he was maybe eleven or twelve, 
and ain’t we both rode him on our boots 
many a time when he was just à shirt-tailed 
boy a-livin’ down the road apiece from our 
cabin? I’il say we know him.” 

"You betcha!”. agreed Nate Williams. 
"Fine folks, mighty fine folks, them Blaines 
was. You recollect ’em, Morris.” 

Before Manford could answer, Uncle Bill 
Thurman snapped, "He’d ought to. His 
pappy taken over their place for nigh nothin’ 
on a shady note when Jack and May-Ann 
Blaine passed away in the smallpox eppy- 
demic.” 

Manford tried to say something, but 
Uncle Nate eut him short. "Shore! Now 
you’re a-talkin’, Bill. And Dan-Henry up 
and run off right after that, and—” 

"Of course I knew the Blaines,” growled 
Morris Manford. "Shiftless people and 
that boy was an uppity brat. Used to work 
around our store some.” 

Old Nate Williams’ straggling white 
whiskers bristled belligerently. "Hold on 
there, Manford! You’re a-callin’ them 
Blaines shif’less ’cause they taken the time 
to do a little livin’ as they went along, in- 
stead of forever and etarnally chasin’ the 
aknighty dollah like you and you’ pappy. 
That’s what I’m a-sayin’ to yo’ face!” 

"Me, too!” barked Uncle Bill. "Me and 
Nate dast talk up to you. We ain’t like 
mighty nigh everybody else hereabouts. Out 
place is clear and we dont owe you nothin’. 
So we’re a-talkin’ some.” 

M ANFORD’s swarthy skin darkened, his 
deep-set eyes blazed at the old hunt- 
ers. "You’re just a pair of damned old 
fools,” he growled. "You’re takin’ up for 
one of the most notorious men in Texas. 
He’s been the talk of the West for years 
with his gunplay and hell-raisin’. An’ listen 
to me! You heard him say that he was 
short on sleep. Well, I’U bet he’s on the 
dodge right now. I’il gamble my bottom 
dollar that he pulled that Capron bank rob¬ 
bery.” 

"Huh!” snorted Nate. "No Manford 
ever risked a dollar on anything.” 

"That’s a fact,” snapped old Bill. "And 
you mark my words—no Blaine ever robbed 
a bank.” 

Morris Manford morosely turned his 
back on them. He stalked to the door and 
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stared into the Street with arms folded, 
thinking hard. 

T HE two old-timers went to talking about 
the Blaines, discussing people and events 
of long ago and sonne things not so ancient. 
Being tough old coots themselves they were 
proud of Dan-Henry and had followed his 
career through the years as well as they 
could from occasional newspaper stories and 
yams brought back by travelers. They now 
talked over some of those stories. There 
was, for instance, Injun Sam’s Kansas horse- 
thief ring. That bunch didn’t know no 
better than to lift Dan-Henry’s sorrel sad- 
dler, so he’d taken after ’em and got the 
horse back along with Injun Sam himself. 
The cattlemen hung Sam, then kittied five 
thousand dollars and gave it to Dan-Henry. 
Yes, sah-ree, ail that was in the Kansas City 
Star. And take that there Fort Griffin tin- 
horn. Dan-Henry caught the cuss a-cheatin’ 
and scared him so bad he dealt ’em straight 
the balance of the night and Blaine went 
right on a-buddn’ the tiger and luck was 
with him and he busted the crook’s faro 
bank and then he shot it out with the tin- 
hom’s gang and got clean away with the 
money he had won. No foolin’, that was 
in the Galveston News a while back. And 
so on— Now Dan-Henry was back. He 
never robbed no bank. Maybe he aimed to 
stay in or near town. He’d ought to stay. 
This was his home. Maybe Manford would 
try getting tough with him. And maybe 
there’d be hell to pay. 

"Maybe we’d better put off that hunt in 
Big Boggy Thicket,” allowed Uncle Nate. 
"Maybe.” 

"Been thinkin’ thataway myself,” de- 
clared Uncle Bill. "Been thinkin’ that¬ 
away.” 

Morris Manford beckoned to a man on 
the far side of the Street. The man lifted 
a hand in acknowledgment and hurried 
across to the hôtel, shuffling through the 
dust with a sort of sliding motion in his 
walk as if he were sneaking up on some 
unsuspecting person or thing. He had a 
sneaking look about him, too, and a town 
marshal’s badge on his vest. His eyes were 
small, sunken and keen, and they pressed 
closely to his nose as if they were drawing 
a bead on you from the shadow of its high, 
hooked bridge. Honest folks had no use 


for Marshal Gib Drake, but that made no 
différence since he was Morris Manford’s 
man and this was Manford’s town. Drake 
and Manford went to talking confidentially. 
Gib listened for a moment, nodded respect- 
fully, then began to protest half-heartedly. 
Manford eut him short and Drake soon 
gave in. Their conversation halted sud- 
denly, however, when a heavy tread sounded 
in the hall above. 

Dan-Henry Blaine came down the stairs 
grinning across at Nate Williams and Bill 
Thurman. Paying no attention to the 
others he walked straighKto the old hunters, 
put out his hand and apologized for the little 
joke he played when he arrived—passing 
them up that way. After a short talk with 
his old friends, Blaine went over and offered 
his hand to Morris Manford. 

" ’Course you don’t know me, Mistah 
Manford,” he said politely, "but I’d rec- 
ogni2e you anywheres. You ain’t changed 
much in sixteen years. I’m Dan-Henry 
Blaine.” 

Manford ignored the hand. "I know 
you, Blaine. Even if I’d never seen you 
before I’d recognize you from the stories 
I’ve heard and read about you. You’re well 
known, Blaine, too well known.” 

Dan-Henry’s hand dropped and hung at 
the end of his long arm, his fingers brush¬ 
ing a worn and weathered holster. His grin 
vanisbed instantly and a shadow of disap- 
pointment passed swiftly across his big face. 
Otherwise, he showed no particular feeling. 

He asked in his soft, deep voice, "Mind 
sayin’ what you mean by that 'too well 
known,’ Mistah Manford?” 

"No, I don’t mind,” said Manford 
harshly. "Your réputation don’t recom- 
mend you to any law-abidin’ town, Blaine. 
I feel responsible for this town and I don’t 
want you here.” 

That hurt, but the burly gunfighter suc- 
cessfully hid his real feelings behind a 
leathery mask that bore the scars and lines 
of a hard life. He’d been looking forward 
to this home-coming for a long time, think¬ 
ing that he had no enemies here. Hell of a 
home-coming! 

Dan-Henry’s voice came even softer 
now, “But Mistah Manford, this is my 
home. That is to say, it’s the only home 
I ever had. Always figgered I’d corne back 
here some day. I been ridin a smoky trafl 
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and I’m plumb tired of it. I want to hang 
up my guns and do the balance of my ridin’ 
among friends.” 

Manford grunted disdainfully. He threw 
back bis shoulders, folded his arms, and de- 
claimed in a pulpit voice, "You outlaws are 
léopards and you can’t change your spots. 
You never hang up your guns. You keep 
’em smokin’ until there cornes a time when 
you go to hell in the smoke of a better man’s 
guns. Don’t talk to me about reformin’!” 

T HOSE who knew Daniel Henry Blaine 
would hâve sworn that he’d never take 
that kind of abuse. In fact, Dan-Henry 
sort of surprised himself by doing so. 

"Ain’t never said nothin’ about reformin’, 
Mistah Manford,” he declared quietly. "I’m 
a prime sinner and I reckon I’ll stay that- 
away. Likewise, I’il admit that I’ve rode 
on both sides of the law—inside and out- 
side; but I’ve got a clean slate now and I’ve 
corne home to settle down.” 

"Well, you can’t settle here!” barked 
Manford. "This town don t want you and 
this hôtel don’t want you, either. I own 
it. The clerk will give you back your 
money.” 

Dan-Henry hooked his thumbs in his 
belt. A crooked grin pulled at one cor¬ 
ner of his large mouth. He slowly shook his 
head, and drawled, "I done paid up for a 
week, Manford, and I’m stayin’ a week.” 

Apparently he hadn’t once glanced at 
Gib Drake. Nevertheless, he now added 
quickly, "Take it easy, Marshal, mighty 
easy. Wait until I do somethin’ before you 
throw down on me—or try to.” 

Drake’s sharp eyes darted this way and 
that in confusion. He behaved as if he 
didn’t quite know what to do with his hands 
and feet. 

Manford glared thoughtfully at Blaine. 
"Mmm-hunh. I can’t throw you out with- 
out a hell of a fight.” 

"Nope.” 

"And I can’t hâve you arrested—yet.” 
"Nope.” 

"But, Blaine, before your week is up 
you’re goin’ to be damned sorry you 
stayed.” 

He glanced scornfully down at die mar¬ 
shal. "You’re supposed to be a gun-slinger. 
Huh!” 

Drake’s sallow skin showed a touch of 
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color and his thin mouth twitched at one 
corner, but he said nothirig. 

Dan-Henry drawled laziîy, "That ain’t it, 
Manford. He’s got sense. So hâve you 
'cause you don’t go heeled, unless maybe 
you pack a hideout.” 

"I don’t need a gun,” snapped Manford. 
"I’ve got other ways to—” He hesitated. 

"Yeah, I betcha you hâve.” Dan-Henry 
grinned sardonically. He shifted his weight 
onto one leg. His eyes narrowed thought¬ 
fully, and he went on to say, "I’m sorta 
wonderin’ why you up and crawled me this- 
away soon as ever I hit town, Manford. I’m 
wonderin’ whether you ain’t tryin’ to run 
me off cause you know that I know how 
yo’ dad cheated me out of our home place 
when my folks died. I’m wonderin’ 'bout 
that.” 

"You’re crazy!” barked Manford. 
"What’re you talkin’ about?” 

"Yeah-h,” drawled Blaine. "No call for 
you to ask foo'l questions. You know that 
I hired an Austin lawyer last year and had 
him corne rootin’ around down here and 
over to the county seat and he dug up a 
heap of things. You know that, Manford. 
He couldn’t keep you from findin’ it out. 
And I betcha you know that I’m fixed to 
prove that yo’ dad got our place by dirty 
skullduggery and I aim to get it back. You 
know ail that, Morris, so you figger to make 
it so hot for me here that I dassn’t stay. 
Well, Mistah, you can’t do it!” 

Spots of white came and went in Man- 
ford’s swarthy cheeks. He was groping 
for words when a woman’s voice sang out 
from the dining-room door. 

"Last call to dinner!” 

B LAINE started to turn away. Gib 
Drake’s spidery arm whipped down- 
ward. Dan-Henry was ready for that. He 
lashed out with a back-handed swing and 
his big palm caught the marshal squarely 
across the face. There was terrifie power 
behind the blow. It slammed Drake against 
the wall with sufficient force to shake the 
room. His head cracked hard, knocked him 
out momentarily. He wilted to the floor, a 
tangle of arms and legs like a dead tarantula. 

Blaine reached down with his left hatid 
and got the marshal’s gun. Qffering the 
weapon to Manford, he drawled, "Better 
take it. He don’t know what to do with 
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the thing and you might need it before my 
week is up.” 

HEN Dan-Henry Blaine went out of 
the hôtel two hours later he knew 
about everything of importance that had 
happened in and around Manford since he 
left there sixteen years ago. His trapper 
friends had seen to that. Old Man Man¬ 
ford had died. Morris was his sole heir and 
turned out to be just as overbearing and 
generally cussed as his father and even more 
of a money-grabber. He liked to pose as â 
reformer, too, an uplifter of morals. When 
the first honkatonk came to town he had 
made life misérable for its proprietor, tried 
to hâve him mobbed and such things; but 
his hostility eventually died to a whisper 
and now there were three dance halls thriv- 
ing in this small, unincorporated settlement. 

"Betcha he gets his rakeoff,” said Uncle 
Nate. "Betcha Manford does.” 

"They ain’t no doubt about it,” declared 
Bill Thurman. "And if Nita hadn’t told 
him where to go he’d never hâve riled the 
town up against her neither.” 

“What’s that?” asked Dan-Henry. "Has 
Nita corne back home?” 

She had and the old-timers told him about 
it. Juanita O’Reilly, a pretty little tomboy 
with a Mexican mother and a big Irish 
father, had been Dan-Henry’s kid sweet- 
heart. Nita’s uncle once gave him an old 
guitar and taught the boy to play Mexican 
tunes before he was ten; and the two old 
huniers’ faces beamed when they reminded 
Dan-Henry how he and Nita used to corne 
to their cabin and he played and she sang 
and danced them Mexican dances on the 
hard ground in their yard. Powerful inde- 
pendent young’ns, both of ’em had been, 
said the old-timers. 

Dan-Henry ran off to the cattle trails 
and Nita went away to sing and dance in 
them city eatin’ and drinkin’ palaces. She 
was still singing and dancing, too, and just 
as all-fired independent as ever. Last year 
she came back to stay; said this was her 
home and she aimed to live here, but she 
wouldn’t live off’n her father and mother. 
She tried to get work, most any kind of 
work. Folks snooted her—fairly snooted 
her whenever she corne nigh. No work for 
Nita O’Reilly in Manford or thereabouts. 
So she went to singing and dancing in The 


Tambourine, a tough dive where passing 
trail crews, gamblers, sports and ail manner 
of men could find' amusement to their as- 
sorted tastes if they had the money to pay 
for it. Yes, sah-ree, that Nita gai was as 
independent as a turtle on a log. 

While the old-timers were talking Dan- 
Henry kept silent; looking back down the 
trail to long ago. Used to think a heap 
of Juanita. They always said they’d get 
married some day: wouldn’t never marry 
nobody else. He hadn’t. He wondered 
about Nita, but he wouldn’t ask. 

The old hunters also told Dan-Henry 
what the town had heard about the Capron 
bank robbery, a second or third-hand story 
passed along for a hundred-odd miles and 
no doubt badly garbled. However, Manford 
would surely make something of it if he 
could. In ail prdbability he had already 
started someone to the county seat to find 
out whether Blaine was wanted in connec¬ 
tion with this hold-up. 

Dan-Henry finished his talk with the 
old-timers and left the hôtel as soon as he 
could get away. Had important business 
to attend to and the more he thought about 
it the more important it became; business 
with Morris Manford. He hadn’t any more 
than set foot on the sidewalk before he 
met Juanita O’Reilly. He knew it was Nita 
the instant he caught sight of her coming 
quickly toward him; straight, slender, a 
spring in her step, black head up, looking 
the world in the eye just like she used to— 
a little wildcat then and no different now. 
Pretty then, prettier now. 

Juanita greeted him in straightforward, 
man-to-man fashion. Nothing sweet and 
sentimental about what she said or did; but 
the dancer’s large dark eyes softened with 
an émotion that he liked to see there. 

While holding his big hand she looked 
him up and down, and said, "When I was 
a little girl I used to imagine what you’d 
look like when grown. I’m not disappointed, 
Dan-Henry, and now I can believe some of 
the things I’ve heard about you.” 

"Don’t you believe ’em if they’re good,” 
he drawled. "Lookin’ ai you, Nita, me—• 
I can’t hardly believe my eyes. Er-r-r, mar¬ 
ried?” 

"No, of course not.” 

"That’s what I figgered. Nor neither me.” 

Juanita stepped doser, glanced cautiously 
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around them. "Listen, Dan-Henry,” she 
whispered. "I heard you were here and 
I was coming to see you. That isn’t ail I 
heard, either. In my business I hear lots 
of things, you know. There’s a bounty on 
you in this country, a big bounty. I’m talk- 
ing straight, boy.” 

Nita used to call him "boy” that way. 
Sounded good to hear it again. "Big bounty, 
huh?” He grinned dryly. "I ain*t worth 
it. But if there’s a bounty on my hair I’m 
glad it’s big. l’m a-listenin’, painter.” 

He used tocall her "painter” or "panther” 
when she got mad and tried to scratch his 
eyes out. 

Juanita smiled softly. "I remember. 
That’s nice to hear again, that 'painter.’ But 
this is serious. They’ll get you. They’ll 
bushwhack you or mob you. Watch everv 
move you make. I won’t tell you to go 
away. You wouldn’t do it anyhow. Be- 
sides, I don’t want you to run. Do be care- 
ful, boy, but stay and fight ’em!” 

"Sorta figgered I would,” said Blaine 
quietly. "And I’m comin’ to see you, too. 
Gotta talk over old times and—and some 
other things.” 

"You’d better corne!” exdaimed the girl. 
"Corne out home. Papa and Marna will 
be tickled to see you. But don’t—whatever 
you do—don’t corne to The Tambourine.” 

Her voice dropped to a cautious whis- 
per, "Manford is the real boss of that place 
and ail the other dives in this town, too.” 

Blaine’s eyes narrowed a trille. "Mmm- 
huh. Glad to know that.” 

Juanita said she had to go then. Dan- 
Henry watched her across the Street; saw 
her speak to a slatternly, fight-faced woman 
on tiae opposite sidewalk; saw the Woman 
look away; saw Nita cock her chin a notch 
higher and walk into a store as if she owned 
the place. 

He grinned, and thought, Painter, maybe 
you’re a Utile sinner and maybe Old 
Hatchet-face bas got herself saved, but 
damned if you don’t pack yo’ load of sin 
better than she packs her load of religion. 

Blaine hadn’t gone far before it dawned 
upon him that everybody on the Street 
seemed to recognize him. It was apparent 
from the way total strangers looked at him 
—almost as if he were a prize curiosity 
worth going far to see, though not to be 
îpproached too closely. Dan-Henry de- 


tested this and he blamed Manford for it. 
Whenever he spoke to older people who 
had known him as a boy they were polite 
enough, but not one of them stopped for a 
handshake and a talk. That hurt. He knew 
it wasn’t because of his réputation. These 
were frontier people and fighting men were 
admired on the frontier if they played a 
square game. Manford was to blâme for 
this, too. Many of these folks owed him 
money, for times had been hard, and others 
feared that they might some day want to 
borrow from him or ask for crédit at his 
stores. 

Life had toughened Dan-Henry Blaine 
a-plenty, but this home-coming was getting 
him down. He had always wanted folks 
to lifce him enough to be good friends, or 
hâte him enough to be fighting enemies. 
Now, he wanted the friends. He’d had 
plenty trouble, didn’t want any more of it. 
Pretty soon the injustice of this thing struck 
a spark from his temper. What the hell! 
Neither Morris Manford nor the town of 
Manford had any cali to treat him thisaway. 
He’d never done anything to them—not a 
damned thing! He just wanted to live here 
where he was born, pay his own way and 
be friends with everybody. Well, at least 
he’d live here anyhow—damn ’em! 

A QUICK change had corne over Blaine 
and it wasn’t a change for die better. 
It showed on the surface of him, too. No 
longer was he a big, good-natured young 
man eagerly scanning the faces of those 
whom he met, searching for friendship sign. 
Instead, he looked every inch a dangerous 
fighting man in search of trouble. His eyes 
were cold and alert, the muscles of his 
large face set in hard lines and his burly 
shoulders had a pugnacious swing to them. 
He quickened his step toward the Manford 
Mercantile Company down yonder at the 
end of the Street. Morris Manford made 
his headquarters in there. 

Clerks and customers in the Manford 
store made room for him to pass. A few 
spoke cautiously as if they were afraid to 
speak. He ignored them. One moved 
quickly toward the office door in the rear. 

"Stop!” growled Blaine. "Keep yo’ 
mouth shut, too!” 

The man halted in his tracks. He kept 
silent. 
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Dan-Henry didn’t knock. He expected to 
walk into a trap beyond this door. Man- 
ford was no fool. He knew that Blaine 
would soon be coming to see him about 
the crooked land deal and if the big gun- 
fighter got killed off in the privacy of Man- 
ford’s office in the presence of Manford’s 
witness it would be a convenient thing. 
Dan-Henry flung the door open hard. Sure 
enough—Marshal Gib Drake was sitting 
behind it, his chair tilted baclc against the 
wall where he would not at first be seen by 
a visitor entering in the usual way. The 
door crashed into him. Marshal and chair 
toppled over. While falling Drake whipped 
a hand to his six-shooter, but he went clown 
on his right side fouling his draw. That in¬ 
stant of delay was ail that Dan-Henry 
needed. In a twinkling he laid the barrel of 
his gun across the marshal’s head with force 
enough to knock him cold. AU this hap- 
pened in a matter of seconds. In the mean- 
time Manford whirled around in his swivel 
chair, saw what was taking place, then 
thrust his hand into a desk drawer. Turn- 
ing with a pistol a moment later, he looked 
squarely into the muzzle of Dan-Henry’s 
six-shooter. 

"Drop it!” Blaine’s voice was low, but 
mighty hard. "That’s it. Now fold yo’ 
arms. Good.” 

Dan-Henry quickly closed the door be¬ 
hind him, slipped the boit home. He moved 
a chair close to Manford’s desk and sat 
down. 

Morris burst out, "What in hell are 
you—!” 

"Be still!” growled Blaine. "You’U find 
out damned quick. I got somethin’ here 
for you to sign. It’s a deed to my old home 
place, ail legal and everything. That there 
Austin law-sharp of mine fixed it up. Here 
’tis, Manford. Read it and sign it.” 

The storekeeper took the paper. He 
dropped it on his desk without so much as 
unfolding it. "I’il see you in hell before 
I deed that property to you. My father 
took it on a note from your shiftless—” 

"Take care, Manford!” Dan-Henry’s 
cold gray eyes narrowed dangerously. "I 
ain’t foolin’ none. I got one of the best 
lawyers in Texas. He hired men to investi- 
gate down here for quite a spell and he 
swears that he’s got proof that my dad paid 
that there note. He swears he can take you 


into court and win hands down. Maybe he 
can, but I’m holdin’ a winnin’ hand right 
here and now and I ain’t a-wastin’ no time 
on courts and lawyers and such. You sign 
that there deed, Mistah, and don’t argy!” 

"You’re a fool, Blaine,” said the mer- 
chant. "This is a shake-down pure and 
simple and you can’t make it stick with me.” 

Dan-Henry shrugged his big shoulders. 
He spoke in a level, matter-of-fact voice, 
"You’d oughta know a shake-down when 
you see it. From what I done found out, 
Manford, you make a good hand at that 
sort of work ÿo’self. So this is a shake- 
down. So you sign that there deed or take 
a pistol-whippin’ that’ll change over yo’ 
face complété. When I get through with 
you, you dirty crook, you won’t know yo’- 
self in a looking-glass. Better sign up, 
fella.” 

Manford looked hard at him for a long 
moment and then, without another word, 
picked up the paper. He read it with the 
utmost care. Either he was searching for 
flaws or killing time while waiting for sorne- 
thing to happen. At any rate, Dan-Henry 
was ready for anything. Before Manford 
had finished reading the marshal groaned, 
Iifted himself to one elbow. Manford 
didn’t look up. Blaine shifted his chair so 
as to keep an eye on both of them. After 
a few moments Gib Drake sat up and 
leaned his head back against the wall. His 
Iids fluttered but remained nearly closed. 
Dan-Henry figured that the man was con- 
scious now and just pretending while get- 
ting his bearings. The storekeeper went 
on reading. Presently he picked up a pen, 
dipped it in ink and signed the deed! 

Manford tossed the paper across to 
Blaine, then settled comfortably back in his 
chair. "There you are. You’ll be damned 
sorry you’ve got it. It’ll never do you any 
good. I signed under duress and it isn’t 
witnessed.” 

"I don’t know nothin’ about that there 
'duress’ thing, but we shore got a witness 
right handy.” He glanced over at the mar¬ 
shal. "Quit playin’ ’possum, Drake, and 
corne here.” 

The officer grunted a weak and inco¬ 
hérent protest. Blaine repeated his com- 
mand sharply. Drake staggered to his feet, 
dabbing at a eut in his scalp with a ban¬ 
dana. His eyes crept to his pistol whieh 
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lay where Dan-Henry had tossed it against 
the wall six feet away. He staggered in 
that direction. 

"Take care, Drake!” growled Blaine. 
"Make a grab for yo’ six-shooter and I split 
yo’ head wide open this time. Corne here 
and witness Manford’s signin’ of a paper. 
Make ’aste!” 

The marshal hesitated, looked hopelessly 
at his chief, then came and signed his name 
where directed. 

Manford grinned sardonically. "Take 
your deed and get to hell out of here, Blaine. 
Remember what I told you, though. You’ll 
be sorry you’ve got it.” 

Dan-Henry pocketed the paper and 
stood up. His hard eyes caught and held 
Manford’s. "I know what you’re a-thinkin’, 
Mistah. You figger this is late Saturday and 
tomorrow is Sunday, so I can’t get to the 
county seat to hâve this deed recorded befo’ 
Monday. You know I won’t run away and 
hide and you figger that a heap of things 
can happen to me befo’ Monday. Maybe so, 
but take care that somethin’ doesn’t happen 
to you, Manford. So long.” 

D AN-HENRY BLAINE had long since 
learned that there was no percentage 
in taking fool chances just to show that he 
wasn’t afraid of something or somebody. 
He wasn’t ashamed to go straight back to 
the hôtel and stay there until dark. After- 
wards, he saddled up and rode out to see 
his old hunter friends—Nate Williams and 
Bill Thurman, who lived about two miles 
from town. This was timbered country and 
the rnoon was late tonight. Although he 
weni a roundabout way and watched his 
back-trail as well as possible in the darkness, 
he couldn’t shake off the feeling that some- 
one was following him. The old-timers’ log 
cabin stood in a forty-acre clearing, about 
two hundred yards from its northern edge 
and a heavily timbered creek. Dan-Henry 
rode directly up to the cabin. Uncle Nate 
came to the door, whereupon Blaine told 
him in a fairly loud voice that he’d take his 
horse back to the stable and put it up. 

Softy, he added, "Wouldn’t be surprised 
if somebody has got his nose to my trail. 
Eli go tie my nag on the creek and walk 
back.” 

When he retumed to the cabin, Uncle 
Bill hung something over each of the Win¬ 


dows and the old hunters took their rifles 
down from the wall. 

"Now, you big scalawag,” said Uncle 
Nate, "tell us what’s up.” 

Dan-Henry did. He concluded, "I want 
you-all to keep this here deed for me until 
Monday. Likewise, here’s a will I made 
out this evenin’. ’Tain’t much of a will 
far’s legal stuff is concerned, but I reckon 
it’ll do. Witness it and keep it, too. If 
anything happens to me, Nita gets what I 
own except for a few dollahs that go to a 
brace of old scamps I used to know. It’s ail 
set down in the will.” 

Uncle Nate grunted. Before signing his 
name he read the short will and made no 
apology for doing so. When finished, he 
burst out, "Why, durn you, Dan-Henry! 
You got money! And, looky here, Bill. 
Damned if he ain’t leavin’ me and you a 
thousand apiece. ’Tain’t right! Won’t take 
it—nary a cent!” 

Uncle Bill swore, and said, "What in 
hell do we need with money? Give it ail 
to Nita.” 

“Shut up, you mangy old wolves!” rum- 
bled Blaine. "I got that there two thou¬ 
sand for runnin’ down them Capron bank- 
robbers.” 

"Huh?” 

"What say?” 

"Yep. I throwed off the trail to stay ail 
night at Capron right after it happened. 
The sheriff there knows me.” Blaine 
chuckled. "He’d ought to. A few years 
back he chased me halfway across Texas. 
Anyhow, soon’s ever he saw me this time 
he swore me in as deppity and set me off 
to get that bunch. I got ’em and that’s 
my share of the reward. Now, you get it 
if Manford gets me.” 

The old-timers looked at each other. 

"What did I tell you ’bout that there 
bank robbery?” 

"What did you tell me? Huh! What 
did I tell you!” 

An hour or so later there came a sharp 
blow on the front door, a rock or something 
thrown against it. Dan-Henry sprang and 
blew out the lamp. 

"On the floor!” he whispered. 

Uncle Nate yelled, "Who’s there and 
what d’you want?” 

A man’s voice answered, obviously dis- 
guised, "We want Dan-Henry Blaine! Tell 
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him to corne out and he won’t get hurt. If 
he don’t corne, we’ll smoke him out!” 

"He ain’t here!” 

"You’re a liar! We know he is!” 

Uncle Nate roared a big oath. "Then 
corne and get him, damn 70’ dirty soûl!” 

A shot was the answer. A bullet splin- 
tered glass in the window beneath which 
Blaine was kneeling. Others followed in 
rapid succession through each of the three 
Windows in the log cabin and lead thudded 
into the thick slab doors, front and rear. 
The house was surrounded! 

Dan-Henry had not anticipated this. The 
two old-timers were mighty popular in the 
community notwithstanding their disposi¬ 
tion to speak their minds and he wondered 
where Manford had found enough men 
willing to make a play against them. This 
would never do. Blaine wouldn’t let his 
old friends risk their lives fighting for him; 
and, moreover, there was the probability 
that they’d get snarled up with the law 
should they kill some of the mob. Manford 
had political pull and he’d use it. 

No tivo ways about it, thought Dan- 
Henry, I gotta get away from here and make 
my fight somewheres else. 

The old trappers were busy now, Nate 
at the front wall, Bill at the rear. With 
his hunting knife each was gouging out 
chinking and cutting a small porthole be- 
tween die logs. 

Said Uncle Bill, "Bed down over yander 
in a corner Dan-Henry, and get yo’ rest. 
Me and Nate’ll take good care of this here 
sitiation.” 

"You betcha,” declared Nate. "We see 
in the dark better’n owls. We don’t need 
shootin’ light. Everytime we squeeze trig- 
ger we fetch méat, we do.” 

D AN-HENRY hadn’t fired a shot; hadn’t 
even drawn his six-shooter or picked up 
his rifle, which he brought to the house 
when he came. 

"Looky here, fellas,” he said. "I know 
we can lick this bunch, maybe kill ofï a 
right smart of ’em if we eut loose in earnest; 
but I don’t want to do that.” 

"Why not?” demanded Nate. "If you 
give ’em half a chance they’ll shore kill 
you.” 

"Naturally,” admitted Blaine, "but Man¬ 
ford and that infernal marshal are behind 
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it. Reckon Fil hâve to hâve a showdown 
with them, but I’ve corne back here to live 
and I don’t aim to start off by shootin’ up 
some men who might not be bad eggs if it 
wasn’t for Manford and his killer. I’m 
going to put a stop to this foolishness. I’m 
gettin’ away from here quick, then you can 
show ’em that I’m gone.” 

"Huh!” snorted Bill. "How in hell d’you 
figger to get clear with a band of howlin’ 
savages a-ridin’ circle on us thisaway?” 
"Listen and I’il tell you.” 

A FTER a short, hot argument with the 
old-timers, Blaine reconnoitered 
through each of the three Windows. It was 
dark outside. The stars were doing their 
level best, but it didn’t amount to much. 
The darkness, however, was being ripped 
apart by the flash of gunfire like giant fire- 
flies—eight or ten of them spaced at irregu- 
lar intervals around the little log cabin in 
the clearing. They hadn’t ventured too 
close to the house, though. Rifle flashes 
indicated that there were at least three men 
approximately between the cabin and the 
creek where his horse was tied, apparently 
changing their position after each shot since 
there was no cover short of the timber. The 
back door was near that end of the house. 
Dan-Henry went there, slid the latch open 
and waited. 

In the meantime Uncle Nate had climbed 
the ladder through a trap-door to the loft 
and Bill was handing him a bedding roll 
about the thickness of a man and almost 
as long. An unglazed window with a 
wooden shutter opened into the loft. This 
window iooked north across the clearing, 
away from the creek. Under it and a few 
yards out from the cabin stood a rick of 
firewood four feet high. The wooden shut¬ 
ter swung inward slowly as if someone were 
opening it with great caution. The bedding 
roll crouched in the window for a moment, 
long enough for a man outside to catch 
sight of it if his eyes were accustomed to 
the darkness. Rifle shots rang out. A bul¬ 
let flung splinters into Uncle Nate’s face. 
He swore and tossed the bedding roll out. 
It fell like a man jumping for the cover of 
the firewood and a hat fluttered down 
after it. 

Somewhere out there, a man yelled, "He 
jumped out of the loft! He’s behind the 
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woodpile! Watch this end of the cabin 
everybody!” 

The night fell suddenly silent. Dan- 
Henry breathed softly, straining bis ears. 
Evidently the old-timers weredoinglikewise, 
for the cabin was as still as the darkness 
outside. Blaine opened the door an inch. 
Once he heard the thud of a foot against a 
clod on plowed ground. Somewhere west 
of the cabin a man simothered a cough. A 
bootheel clicked on a board down at the 
stable. 

Movement ont there in the darkness, 
though he couldn’t see it. Dan-Henry felt 
certain that the attackers were shifting so 
as to stalk the north end of the cabin and 
the woodpile as he had hoped they might. 
At any rate, he’d gamble on it. 

Without a sound the door opened and 
shut behind him on its leather hinges. With 
bandana masking his face from eyes down 
and his hat pulled low, Blaine stood per- 
fectly still against the log wall and looked 
hard across the two hundred yards of open 
ground that now separated him from the 
timber, his horse and safety. It was infer- 
nally dark out there. A man with a gun 
could be lying fifty yards away on that 
lowed ground and if his face were covered 
e couldn’t be seen from the cabin. Maybe 
they’d ail moved around to the north. And 
maybe they hadn’t. Dan-Henry shrugged. 
He’d chance it. He walked south. Three 
steps—-then the flash of a six-shooter split 
the night, its roar shattered the silence! 

A bullet glanced along Blaine’s ribs under 
his left arm; felt like a blow from a bar of 
red-hot iron. He staggered. His thoughts 
raced. Wouldn’t take the fight back to the 
cabin. He dare not drop to the ground and 
shoot it out with the man behind that gun. 
Others would corne a-running. So he bent 
low and ducking from side to side, ran 
straight at the point from which the shot 
had corne. He fired as he ran. Two flashes 
answered his. A bullet tugged at his open 
vest, another nicked his thigh. Answering 
flashes stopped then. He ran on through 
the smoke of his own gun and into that of 
his enemy’s. In a moment he almost fell 
over a wounded man, groaning there on 
the ground. Rifle-fire broke out north of 
him. Lead whined around him, but dark¬ 
ness quickly dropped a protective curtain 
behind him. 


H AVING gone to his room to bind up 
his wound and change out of bloody 
clothing, Dan-Henry didn’t tarry long at the 
hôtel. When leaving, he told the clerk 
that anyone who wanted to see him would 
find him at The Tambourine. And he meant 
it. Reluctantly Blaine had made up his 
mind that there were just two things left 
for him to do: get out of town and stay 
out, or settle this feud with Manford once 
and for ail. He figured that he had a right 
to stay and he aimed to do it. Having thus 
declared war he’d openly carry the fight to 
the enemy. Dan-Henry dropped into two 
saloons on his way to the honkatonk, bought 
a cigar in each and casually remarked that 
he was on his way to The Tambourine. 

One friendly bartender observed, "That’s 
a good place to go to, or stay away from. 
Ail dépends.” 

Before venturing into the dance hall 
Blaine went and stood near a front window, 
away from its light, so as to look the place 
over. Though larger and better equipped 
than most, it was typical of such dives: a 
long bar, a row of tables against the oppo¬ 
site wall, the space between left clear for 
dancing; the "music” on a raised platform 
at the rear—violin, piano and guitar; a gam- 
bling den adjoining the main room, en- 
tered through a wide and inviting arch; 
the air heavy with tobacco smoke and the 
odors of liquor and unwashed men, for a 
Saturday night crowd was fairly whooping 
it up. One of their ridiculously short 
dances was just coming to an end. 

Men and women skylarked as they headed 
for the bar or tables in response to the call- 
er’s time-honored admonition to suckers, 
"Grab that pretty girl, boy, and stampede 
to the bar! Quench the lady’s thirst with 
wine!” 

And many a man did just that, at five dol¬ 
lars for a four-bit bottle with a percentage 
going to the girl. 

Blaine saw no one that he knew, though 
several faces were familiar, which led him 
to believe that they might be trail drivers 
and gamblers whom he had run onto in 
the Kansas cowtowns. They’d probabîy 
know him, but that wouldn’t matter. He 
wasn’t on the dodge now. He was on the 
hunt, a-huntin’ trouble that he didn’t know 
how to dodge. After searching for Man¬ 
ford and Drake, Dan-Henry looked every- 
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wlière for Mita. Being a paid entertainer 
or "featured artist,” she was not required 
to nor did she ever join the percentage girls 
on the dance floor, Presently he caught sight 
of her thfough the archway. standing at a 
faro iayout, 

Dressed in the traditionai costume of a 
Mexican dancer with a red rose in her black 
hair and tiny red slippers on her feet, she 
was the prettiest thing he had ever seen; 
and when he saw her flash a smile at the 
lookout—sauey-like—it carried him back to 
the days when she used to smile at him that 
way. Momentarily he forgot his troubles, 
forgot the grim business that brought him 
here. Went to the front door and walked in. 

A bartender saw Blaine, sloshed whiskey 
on the bar while pouring a drink. Evidently 
he knew what was taking place behind the 
scenes. Other men and women, too, rec- 
ognized the newcomer and he heard the 
word going around, "Look! There’s Dan- 
Henry Blaine.” 

He glanced toward Nita. She was star- 
ing at him now, lips parted, eyes wide, one 
hand on the archway as if for support. A 
quick motion of her head summoned him 
to her. She seized his arm. Her hand 
trembled. She guided him to a far cor¬ 
ner of the gambling room. 

"Dan-Henry!” whispered the girl. “Why 
in heaven’s name did you corne here?” 

" 'Cause I wanted to.” 

"But this—of ail places! I told you to 
stay away from here.” 

"Reckon I clean forgot. Sorry.” 

Her Angers bit into his arm. "Quit fool- 
ing! This is serious. Manford and Drake 
are in one of the back rooms right this min¬ 
ute. Manford has been here ail evening 
and Drake came in a short time ago.” 

"Glad to hear that.” 

"What! Why?” 

'Tm on a hunt for them jaspers,” quietly 
declared Blaine. "Gotta hâve a showdown 
with ’em. Can’t get out of it. Wish I 
could. Now, looky here, painter. Don’t 
you go and get upset. This ain’t the flrst 
jackpot I got into and got out of. Besides, 
I got somethin’ more important than them 
bushwhackers on my mina right now.” 

"What could be more important than 
men who are planning to kill you?” 

Blaine grinned down at her. "A little 
tomboy gai that I ain’t never been able to 
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haze away from my mind, Faèt is, I ain’t 
tried none too hard to forget her. Painter, 
I’m a-honin’ to see you dance like you used 
to when we were little shavers. I’ll borry 
Music’s guitar. ■ I cas stiü 'beat oui; * tane,. 
‘Had a guitar of my orna «rntii a short time 
back. Buliet smashed it.” 

He placed his hands on her shoulders, 
grinned boyishly. "Corne along with me, 
Nita. Let’s be kids again.” 

Her large, dark eyes held steadily on his. 
She said softly, "I—Dan-Henry, I wish we 
were kids—No! I don’t! Corne, boy. Let’s 
be kids again.” 

I N THE bombastic manner of his kind 
in that day and région, the house man¬ 
ager made the most of this rare opportunity, 
He mounted to the bar, waved his arms, 
and sang out, "Ladies and Gentlemen! You 
ail know that The Tambourine is the best, 
has the best and gives you the best for your 
money! It is now my pleasure and privilège 
to offer for your entertainment that goddess 
of beauty, that mistress of the terpsichorian 
art, that idol of high society from the Gulf 
to Canady and from Maine to Californy— 
Senorita Juanîta O’Reilly in a priceless per¬ 
formance of the forgotten folk dances of 
Old Mexico!” 

Boisterous applause, yells, and stomping. 
"And, Ladies and Gentlemen, that ain’t 
ail! The senorita will dance to the music 
of her childhood as played by her childhood 
sweetheart—a Texas man no less famous 
than herself, that courageous range rider 
and frontiersman—Daniel Henry Blaine!” 
More applause. 

Dan-Henry’s face matched the color of 
his bandanna. He was ashamed to look at 
Nita where she stood in the middle of the 
floor, hands on her hips, head tilted to one 
side, laughing at his embarrasment. The 
audience laughed, too. From his place on 
the musicians’ platform he glanced quickly 
around. Closed door on his kft. The piano 
and a blank wall behind him. Near at hand 
on his right an open outside window. Not 
so good, that window. But—what the hell! 
He shoved his hat to the back of his head, 
grinned sheepishly at the girl and struck a 
chord—then the dance was on. 

Blaine quickly realized that he couldn’t 
ever be a kid again with Nita, even in imag¬ 
ination. That woman of grâce, beauty and 
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fire, floating, swaying and darting about out 
there could never hâve been the knobby- 
jointed kid who used to flourish her brown 
bare legs, stamp her naked feet, snap her 
fingers and toss her black curls to the music 
of his old guitar. The girl out there wasn’t 
Nita. She was Juanita O’Reilly, the artist, 
giving a clean and classical performance, ut- 
terly out of place in this low dive; but, al- 
though the spectators burst into noisy 
applause time and again, drunken men vol- 
untarily behaved themselves or their neigh- 
bors compelled them to. 

During a moment of comparative silence, 
Dan-Henry heard a nearby gambler say, 
"I’ve seen Juanita dance in the big places 
in New Orléans, San ’Tonio, Kansas Gty 
and Saint Louie, but I never saw her corne 
within a country mile of the way she’s danc¬ 
ing ton-ight. Wonder why?” 

v Dan-Henry thought he knew the answer 
and it made him feel sort of warm ail over. 
Suddenly Juanita jerked his thoughts from 
this romantic dreamland into a world of 
stern reality, reminded him of the danger 
that might be lurking near him. As she 
danced back and forth from one end of the 
room to the other it dawned upon him that 
she was looking practically everywhere at 
once. Her quick eyes darted from door to 
door and window to window and no unusual 
movement in the audience seemed to escape 
them. He realized then that the girl was 
standing guard over him while he mooned 
likp a love-sick kid. It made him ashamed 
of himself. He switched bis attention to 
the business at hand. 

That open window on his right. Dan- 
Henry had clean forgot the damned thing. 
He didn’t look at it now, though. If any- 
one was trying to Injun up on him out 
there he wanted them to think that he hadn’t 
noticed the window. Maybe he’d catch ’em 
napping that way. Maybe—if they didn’t 
catch him first. He dropped his eyes to 
the guitar and kept them there while thrum- 
ming a primitive and unwritten Mexican 
folk tune. A fancy instrument—this guitar, 
omamented with inlaid mother-of-pearl and 
highly polished metals. He got an idea. 
Without a break in the music, he tilted the 
guitar this way and that. Reflections like 
a mir ror—the ceiling, lamp on the wall; and 
—y es, that window! 
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Blaine was able to keep a sharp eye on the 
window without once looking that way. A 
man walked into and out of îts column of 
light. Just a drunk hunting the back door, 
perhaps. Presently he saw movement in the 
semi-darkeess that fringed the light. A 
beam glanced from métal. An unmasked 
face showed hazily in the dark, then near 
it another. He couldn’t make them out, 
though. From the side of his eye Dan- 
Henry saw Nita spinning down the floor 
toward him. In a moment she fluttered her 
fan in his face and made him a mock curtsy 
as part of the dance routine. Meanwhile 
she, too, was looking at the window. 

Suddenly the girl pointed, screamed, 
"Look! Oh, look, Dan-Henry!” 

But Blaine had already looked. Reflec¬ 
tions in the guitar had warned him. The 
barrel of a shotgun materialized out of 
darkness, came to bear on the window. Light 
lanced from a six-shooter, too. The men 
ehind the weapons were blurred and un- 
recognizable, but their hands showed 
ghostly white against the darkness. 

The music stopped on a low, moaning 
note. The guitar seemed to explode in two 
almost instantaneous bursts of flame and 
smoke. Still holding the instrument in his 
left hand, Blaine drew and fired from waist 
level—fired twice. 

Nita was first through the back door. 
Several men followed quickly. Blaine calmlv 
blew smoke from his gun and leisurely re- 
turned it to its holster. He remained stand¬ 
ing where he was, his left hand holding the 
guitar. The room fell silent, waiting. The 
girl soon came back. Her face had lost 
color, but her voice was steady. 

"It’s Morris Manford and Gib Drake,” 
she said quietly. "Manford is dead and I 
think Drake is dying.” 

Moving doser to Dan-Henry, she whis- 
pered, "I’m sorry that you had to do it, 
boy, but I’m happy for you.” 

The fire of battle had left his eyes. They 
were soft now, his voice gentle, "So am I 
sorry and I hope that’s my last gunfight.” 

He paused there. A slow grin brought 
youth to his rugged face. "I got back the 
old place. What say, Painter? Let’s go 
and make it a home, a home for us two 
sinners.” 

“Let’s go, boy. Let’s.” 




Sortie of These Frontier Totvns Breed Men With Griszly 
Brawn and Weasel Brains 


J IM PACKARD, marshal of Wind 
River, tossed the receiver back on the 
jhook and stood, tall and grim, star- 
ing suspiciously at the wall phone. 
"This is Lestich,” the voice had 
said in close-clipped accents. "I cain’t talk 
loudly. They’U hear me.” 

"Who will hear you?” Packard had 
asked. 

"The men who are robbing my safe,” 


had corne the intense voice. "Good God, 
man, hurry up. I’m at my office, and they’re 
right in the other room.” 

He’d hung up then, leaving Packard 
holding the receiver. 

Of course it was reasonable enough on 
the surface. Lestich, head of Wind River’s 
largest tie-cutting outfit, had an office eut 
up in three sections. There was a big wall 
safe in the middle part, and Lestich çould 
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hâve entered die rear office, fourni the rob- 
bers tiiere, and called. 

But the voice was too conspicuously Les¬ 
tich. $t seemed more like Lestich thàn 
Lestich did himself. Too much of the half 
French, half mid-European accent. The 
words were too close-clipped, too incisive. 

However, Jim Packard could not be cer¬ 
tain. He had to go, and go in a hurry. 
Ihere had been some différences between 
the two of them over a girl, as Wind River 
was well aware, and any delay, no matter 
how carefully explained, might be misin- 
terpreted. 

(Packard made the habituai movement of 
feeling the butt of his .45 Colt pistol which 
he cacried just a little to the left of his belt 
buckle, blew out the coal oil lamp, and 
stepped out on the abandoned side Street 
in front of the jn.il. 

Wind River had no Jights, save the ones 
from the houses of pleasure that lined 
Front Street. It was laite, almost two o’clock, 
and some of these places had statted to 
close. He walked to the sounds of Swede 
fiddles, off-key pianos, and raucous voices, 
his 'boots making a hol'low noise along the 
corduroy sidewalk. 

The Lestich office was on a side Street. 
It was a new, frame building wedged be- 
fcween a log dwelling and a smoky black- 
smith shop. 

The shadow was so deep, Packard had 
to feel his way with his feet. There was 
no light in the building. He stood close to 
the corner and listened. No sound from 
inside. He walked on and ttied the front 
door. 

He expected it to be locked, but it opened 
to his touch. Something was wrong, he 
knew that now. Lestich was not the kind 
who went away and left his door unlocked. 
The hinges made a tiny squeak, but in the 
tense silence, tihat squeak had a quality 
which startled his eardrums. 

He stepped inside, alert for some telltale 
movement in the darkness. He stood for a 
moment, then he felt his way, the boards 
making little, complaining noises beneath 
his feet. 

He reached the waist-high railing that 
divîded the outer office in half, swung one 
leg over, hesitated. The certainty came that 
someone was waiting only a short distance 
away. He spun by reflex away from the 
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door to the middle office while his hand 
flipped the Colt revolver from its holster. 

He couid see nothing. He could hâve 
fired by instinct, but he dared not. He had 
to wait for fear it might be some innocent 
person. 

A red flare bit the darkness, and the 
room rocked with concussion. It came from 
the door, and the bullet passed wildly over 
Packard’s head to tear pebbles of plaster 
from the ceiling. 

His own six-gun answered, rocking the 
air three times so rapidly that a single flame 
seemed to flow from the barrel of his gun. 

The floor shook as from someone fall- 
ing. Farther away came the tremble which 
escaping soft shoes make in Crossing a floor. 
There was a draft from somewhere—a door 
opening and olosing, and instinct then told 
Packard that he was alone. 

He scratched a match, carried the flame 
to a wall lamp, and touched it to the wick. 

He looked around. At first he thought 
he had imagined the sound of the falling 
body. Then he spied a man’s hand extend- 
ing, palm up, from the door to a little hall- 
way. 

A step—and there, staring at the ceiling 
with dead eyes, was Lestich. 

He bent and 'listened for a heartbeat. 
There was none. His hand seemed cool 
to the touch. Around a hole in his white 
linen shirt, blood was drying and tuming 
black. 

Lestich had been dead about half an hour. 

Packard stood, his hair pridding along 
the back of his neck. His instmct had been 
right. The voice on the phone had not be- 
longed to Lestich. It had been a frame, 
and he had walked into it. 

H E LEFT Lestich there and hurried back 
over town. It was a quarter-hour be- 
fore the crowd gathered. Packard told his 
story: 

"I was suspidous when I got the oaH 
It didn’t sound like Lestich. It was some¬ 
one who wanted to get me over here—” 

He looked around. Packard was only 
twenty-eight, but he had been a manhnnt-f-r 
for six of those years. You learn samething 
about people’s faces in that time, and he 
couid tell something about these faces to- 
night. He could tell they thought he was 
lying. They thought he was jealous of Les- 
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tkh on accQiïQfc of the girî—on aecount of 
lovely Lynette Drew. They thought he had 
killed Lestioh, and then thought up this 
poor story to cover it. 

Big Jack Skinner, one of the trio who 
made up what Wind River called its "city 
council,” asked to hâve the story repeated. 
Packard went through it again, sweat Corn¬ 
ing out on his foréhead, trying to give ex- 
aotly the same account. 

When he was through, a big, tight-lipped 
man named LeClerc laughed. That laugh 
called Packard a liar as plainly as though 
LeClerc had spoken the word. 

LeClerc was boss of the Mountain View, 
and a half-dozen other crooked gambling 
dives which only a week before Packard 
had threatened to padlock. 

Packard turned and faced him, knotting 
his fists. He was a huge man, this LeClerc. 
Once a tie-hack from the Kootenai coun- 
try, instead of a gun he carried a short- 
handled Hudson’s Bay hatchet in a scab- 
bard at his hip. He was fond of giving 
démonstrations with the weapon, and could 
split pièces of kindling wood with it at 
thirty paces. LeClerc was a grizzly beat 
with a weasel mind. He was rich, having 
used his strength and his brains to get 
money, money, money, until he was richer 
than even the timber operators of Wind 
River. 

LeClerc laughed again. "What are you 
going to do, Marshal?” 

P ACKARD sensed his disadvantage. 

There was no way he could answer 
LeClerc, for in this case, LeClerc represented 
an intangible force—die force of public 
opinion. 

LeClerc said, "Marshal, there’s just one 
little thing about this story of yours.. You 
say someone stood at the door and shot at 
you—shot at you first.” He turned and 
pointed to the long scar in the ceiling plas- 
ter. "If you were standing by the railing, 
it seems to me his bullet went pretty high.” 

LeClerc waited for the words to sink in, 
then he went on to make his point, "l’ve 
seen men shoot that wild—but only after 
they’re hit. Now far be it from me to call 
our esteemed marshal a Mar. But perhaps 
he is mistaken.” He looked around, leer- 
ing through his brown teeth. "Marshal, 
maybe it was you who fired first!” 


"LeClerc, if it weren’t for this star I’d 
beat your filthy head ofï!” 

"Why, you won’t be bothered with that 
star much longer!” LeClerc smiied and 
walked past on his bowed, apelike legs. He 
bent over Lestidi’s body, and looked at the 
gun which was still clutched in his hand. 
He moved the hammer to half-cock and 
revolved the cylinder. It contained one ex- 
ploded shell. 

LeClerc didn’t say anything. He merely 
crouched there, grinning, and pointed to 
the fired cylinder. 

Not much more was said. The crowd 
was unusually silent—but sometimes a man 
can tell as much by silence as by the spoken 
word. They thought Packard had killed 
Lestich because of the girl. 

He helped carry the body to Andy Run- 
nell’s furniture and ooffin store up on Front 
Street. Then he went back and searched 
the office. Old Thad Maxwell, the book- 
keeper, came down and opened the safe. 
It contained about seven hundred dollars 
in currency, some stocks, and a dozen can- 
celled I.O.U.’s made out to LeClerc. The 
most recent of these was dated two weeks 
before. 

"Lestich quit gambling?” Packard asked. 

Maxwell shrugged. 

“Has he been winning?” 

“I just keep books,” answered Maxwell. 

It was morning then, so Packard left the 
place and walked up Front Street. A group 
of men, standing in front of Miller’s Hard¬ 
ware, stoppai talking when they saw him 
He walked past, heading uphill to the little 
white house where Lynette Drew lived with 
her aunt. 

Lynette was cahier at the Gfeat Western 
express office, the nearest thing to a bank 
that Wind River had. She was an uncom- 
monly level-headed girl, a quality which 
surprised people even more because it 
seemed incompatible with her blonde love- 
liness. Jim Packard had worshipped her 
from a distance until Lestich came to town 
and started giving her the benefit of his 
polished manner. Driven to state his case 
or lose altogether. Jim Packard one mom- 
ing strode through the express office door 
in a manner which made Lynette think he 
was going to make an arrest. 

He had walked to her barred window, 
placed his sunbrowned hands one on each 
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side of the opening, and said, “I came here 
to tell you that I’m in love with you.” 

Lynette had dropped six silver dollars 
on the floor and had not bothered to pidc 
them up. She just stared. 

He went on, the words, once started, 
seeming to rush from his mouth. 

"I never saved a dime in my life until 
I met you. Since then l’ve held onto six 
hundred dollars. Besides that, I’ve got a 
piece of land over on the Tenderfoot that 
my dad left me. I’ve always airned to build 
a house there and run catfcle. As soon as I 
get a thousand bucks together, I’m going 
to corne around and ask you to marry me. 
And I don’t want to see you saying yes’ 
to that smooth-talking Lestich before then.” 

A LL this had been said in just about one 
long breath. Jim stood there, red flow- 
ing up beneath his deep tan. He half ex- 
pected Lynette to slap him. That, or tell 
him where he could go, in a ladylike man- 
ner, of course. But she did neither. She 
just sat there, staring at him. And then 



she began to weep. Not the wailing kind, 
not even with a sniffle—just two, big tears 
running down her cheeks. 

Jim had stood there, feeling repentant 
and awkward, like the guest who knocked 
over the china closet. 

"Don’t cry,” he pleaded. "I’m sorry. I 


guess nobody would want to marry a clumsy 
hayshaker like me—” 

"Why, I’m not crying,” she answered, 
wiping her eyes. "It’s just, well, just that 
I think that was the nicest proposai I ever 
heard of.” 

Ail that had been a month before—but 
now the picture was changed. There was 
no dation in him, and his stride had a de- 
feated weight about it as he crossed the 
porch and rapped at the front door. 

She opened the door almost instantly, 
and by that he knew she had been watch- 
ing his approach. 

"You heard?” he asked. 

Lynette nodded. "I know you didn’t do 
it, Jim,” she answered. 

"Then they’ve been around here accusing 
me already.” 

"A couple of women. You know how 
sotne people like to gossip. They couldn’t 
wait to get over here and throw it in my 
face.” 

"Sure,” he said. 

He knew it was about the end for him 
there in Wind River. He couldn’t be 
marshal without the town’s backing. He 
couldn’t ask this girl to face ail the back- 
biting and gossip that are part of a small 
town’s way. 

"Will you go away with me?” he asked. 

The thought seerned to startle her. "Go 
away? You mean you would let them drive 
you out—whoever it was who framed this 
thing? You would go away and let them 
think you were guilty?” 

He didn’t answer. 

"If you went away, it would mean turn- 
ing this town over to LeClerc and that gun- 
man of his down at the Mountain View.” 

He answered, but his words sounded 
weak, "They chose LeClerc instead of me 
last night. A man can’t go on being law 
officer when he doesn’t hâve the people’s 
backing.” 

She came out to the front step, pladng 
a hand on each of his shoulders. 

"Jim! Don’t run away. Let them talk. 
We’U face it—together. And some day 
the people of Wind River will see you for 
what you are—and they’ll see LeClerc for 
what he is!” 

LeClerc was standing near the front 
door of the Mountain View chewing a 
toothpick when Packard came back down 
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the Street. There was a smug, satisfied smile 
on LeClerî.'s thick lips, and he stared away 
at the summit of a pine-covered hill, rub- 
bing his right palm against the polished 
handle of the Hudson’s Bay hatchet at his 
hip. Packard had intended to go by, but 
the temptation was too strong, and he 
stopped in spite of himself. 

"LeClerc,” he said, "I noticed that 
crooked diuck-a-luck spread of yours was 
still going iast night.” 

"Sure. And it will be going again to- 
night.” 

"If that thing is going at six o’clock, I’il 
throw it out in the alley—personally.” 

LeQerc grinned, chewing on the tooth- 
pick, "By six tonight you won’t hâve au- 
thority to throw any thing into the alley.” 
He tilted his head, hee-hawing, and slap- 
ping his powerful thighs, "Say, aren’t you 
the surprised one! But maybe you haven’t 
seen the sign on the front of the jail. You’d 
better go over and read it.” 

Packard walked on. Over an intense Per¬ 
sonal hatred of LeClerc, he had a feeling of 
frustration, a feeling that he was grappling 
with something more powerful than him- 
self. That thing, of course, was public 
opinion, the master of every law officer, no 
matter what his qualifications. 

He saw three men standing close together, 
reading a sign which had been tacked up 
on the rough-board front of the jail. He 
nodded to them and stood there to read it 
himself, 

PUBLIC MEETING 
Ail those interested in electing a 
new marshal will meet at this 
office at noon. If you hâve a nom¬ 
ination, write it on the bottom and 
sign your name. 

Jack Skiner, mayor. 

Beneath this notice, in another hand, was 
written: 

I nominate Lefty Gell 
signed, LeClerc. 

Jinks Bane, a prospecter from the upper 
range came up and read the notice from 
around Jim Packard’s shoulder. He giggled 
when he saw Lefty Gell’s name written 
there. 


"Well, I don’t guess there’ll be any other 
nominations. Nope, I sure don t.” 

Lefty Gell was a gunman chased from 
Wyoming after the Johnson County cattle 
war. Most of his time was spent on a high 
stool in LeClerc’s place. He had added no 
notches to his gun in Wind River, but that 
was because no one had cared to tangle 
with faim. 

Jinks Bane went on, "Nope, I don’t 
reckon anybody would want to sign his 
name agin’ Lefty and LeClerc.” 

The remark seemed to hâve been pointed 
in Packard’s direction. He noticed that the 
other three men were looking at him. He 
frisked his pockets for a stub of pencil, 
walked forward, and wrote: 

I nominate Jim Packard 
signed, Jim Packard. 

That done, he went on inside, and as 
had been his habit for the past six years, 
he swept out the jail. 

"Reckon he wants to leave it in the same 
shape he found it,” grinned Jinks Bane. 

Jim put the broom back in the corner. 
Then he said, "Jinks, how’d you corne out 
on the chuck-a-luck at the Mountain View 
last night?” 

"How’d you know I played?” 

"You get clipped there every time you 
bring a color into town.” 

"Well, this time it was only eighteen 
dollars.” 

"How much did Lestich lose?” 

"Whew! Now that jasper gambled. I’d 
say he dropped seven or eight hundred.” 

"Cash?” 

"Why, I can’t say as I saw any cash. He 
just kept callin’ for chips, and the banker 
kept bringin’ ’em to him.” 

Packard knew that Lestich used to, buck 
the chuck-a-luck spread at the Mountain 
View almost every night. He also knew 
that the cage seldom ran loser to important 
money. Lestich was a clever timber opera- 
tor, but hë was a sucker for another man’s 
game. 

P ACKARD walked on to the Apex livery 
stable. He found Whitey Williams, 
hostler and dhronic hanger-on at the Moun¬ 
tain View, asleep in a heap of filthy blank- 
ets inside a box stall. 
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"Whitey, you were at the Mountain View 
last night.” 

"Well?” Whitey whined. 

"How many I.O.U.’s did Lestich write 
out?” 

"Just one that I saw. Say, don’t suck 
me into this thing. I don’t—” 

"How many the night before?” 

"A couple. I don’t know. Maybe more. 
Cripes, I don’t see everything that goes 
on. He wrote one, and then he wrote a 
bigger one, and LeClerc tore the first one 
up.” 

Packard walked back to the Mountain 
View. He stepped inside the door, and 
paused there, letting his eyes get used to 
the half darkness. The place was long, and 
cool, and it smelled of old tobacco and 
spilled beer. A dozen men were there— 
ail of them looking at him. A swamper 
worked his broom slowly, pushing a great 
heap of crumpled cards, cigarette stubs, and 
dirt toward the door. 

Packard saw LeClerc at the far end of 
the bar, watching with his little, swine eyes. 
Beyond LeClerc, he could see the thin, half 
chinless face of Lefty Gell. As Packard 
walked forward, his boots making the only 
sound in the room, he could see Lefty 
twitch himself as his palms swung close 
to twin gun butts. 

Packard ignored the gunmar. to face 
LeClerc. 

"Do you hâve an I.O.U. here signed by 
Lestich?” he asked. 

"He didn’t give me an I.O.U. in a week.” 

There was little about these Wind River 
dives that Packard did not know. He knew, 
for instance, that Mountain View crédit 
slips were kept on a spindle to the right of 
the cash register. The spindle was there 
with a dozen or more slips right at that mo¬ 
ment. He walked beyond LeClerc and Gell, 
tumed the end of the bar, and before either 
of them realized what he intended, the 
spindle was in his hands. 

Gell’s left hand gun was out with the 
quick, effortless movement of a rattler’s 
strike, but he did not pull the trigger. It 
would hâve been too much to risk with the 
"élection” only a few hours away. He mere- 
ly rammed the barrel against Packard’s 
spine. 

“Drop it!” 

Packard ran his thumb over the edges 


of the slips to make sure that none signed 
by Lestich was among them. Then he 
tossed back the spindle and grinned. 
"Thanks!” 

LeClerc’s face was purple from anger, 
but with a mighty effort he held himseli 
back. He stood there, hand on the Husdon’s 
Bay hatchet, breathing heavily through his 
nostrils as Packard walked to the door. 

A FEELIMG of tension settled over the 
town. At about eleven, the tie-cutting 
crews knocked off work and congregated 
in the saloons along Front Street. There 
was no loud talking, they were not bolster- 
ous. It was a day for drinking, but not foi 
celebrating. There was a general conscious- 
ness that something was about to happen. 
Lynch talk was here and there, and had 
Lestich been more popular, there might 
hâve been more of it. 

At twelve o’clock, practically every man 
in camp was crowded in front of the jail. 
LeClerc was there, conspicuous in his red- 
checked shirt and heavy, hobnailed bootc. 
Beside him was the leading candidate for 
marshal—Lefty Gell. 

Jack Skinner, a tall, horse-faced man, 
stood on a chair carried from the jail and 
shouted, "There’s been considérable talk 
going around of one kind and another, and 
your town council, in order to satisfy every- 
body, has decided to hold an élection. We 
seem to hâve two candidates—Lefty Gell, 
here, and our présent marshal, Jim Pack¬ 
ard.” He looked around, “Is the incum- 
bent here?” 

“The who?” came a chorus. 

"Is Jim Packard here?” 

LeClerc laughed, "Of course he’s not 
here. That yellow-belly has probably hit 
for the hills.” 

Men looked around. There was no sign 
of Jim Packard. No one could remember 
having seen him in the last hour. 

Skinner shouted, "Now ail them in favor 
of keeping Jim Packard for town marshal, 
step to the left. Ail them in favor of Lefty 
Gell, go to the right.” 

Almost as with one mind the crowd 
moved to thé right. Only a staunoh dozen 
of Packard’s old friends chose to vote for 
him. Perhaps there would hâve been more 
by a secret ballot, but these were dissuaded 
by the presence of LeClerc and Gell. 
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Skinnef started to say something—then 
he stopped and stared over the heads of the 
crôwd. Jim Packard was coming, striding 
rapidly along the corduroy sidewalk. 

Of a sudden the crowd became still. A 
few hunted places of safety along the sides 
of the buildings. The dividing space be- 
tween the two voting segments became 
wider, and Jim Packard walked down it, 
directly toward LeClerc and Lefty Gell. 

LeQerc’s eyes became mere slits in his 
beefy face. He hunched forward cm his 
gorilla legs, his hand resting on the handle 
of the hatchet. 

Gell moved a trille to one side. He 
seemed indolent, one elbow on the door 
casing, but Jim Packard knew he was tensed 
like a haired trigger, ready to blaze with 
his guns, first the left and then the right. 

"îs fchere an élection going on here?” 
Packard asked of Skinner. 

Skinner gulped and managed to say, "We 
were just voting.” 

"Am I still marshal?” 

"Well—•” He nodded. "I guess you are. 
You got the star, and I haven’t counted 
noses.” 

"Good!” He turned to LeClerc and Gell. 
"You two are under arrest for the murder 
of Lestich!” 

His words stunned the crowd, and for 
a second no one moved. The first sound 
was a roaring laugh from LeClerc. 

"He accuses us of murder! That’s a good 
one! This fellow you found standing over 
a dead man with the murder gun in his 
hand!” LeClerc turned and motioned to the 
crowd. "Well, what are you waiting for? 
String him up, that’s what we should do. 
There’s no place in the woods for his kind!” 

There was a mutter, and a good many 
of the drunken tie-hacks would hâve fol- 
lowed LeClerc, but Packard stopped them 
with his manner of surety, with the cold 
smile on his lips. So, instead, they settled 
back a trille, waiting for what he was going 
to say. 

Packard reached in his pocket and drew 
out half a dozen crumpkd bits of papex. 

"A lot of you heard LeClerc say this 
morning that Lestich hadn’t given him an 
I.O.U. in a week. Well, here are three 
dated the last four days that LeClerc tried 
to collect last night. I found them swept 


outside Lestich’s office. What do they 
mean? 111 tell yoü. Lestich had been los- 
ing on the Mountain View chuck-a-luck 
spread. He left these I.O.U.’s and LeClerc 
went over last night and tried to colleet. 
Lestich told him to go to hell because he’d 
found out the chuck-a-luck game was 
crooked. To make the story short, LeClerc 
collected—with a gun. Then, to kill two 
birds, he called me on the phone and—” 
LeClerc, hearing (he damning accusation, 
lunged forward for the I.O.U.’s, but Pack¬ 
ard saw him coming. He doubled and 
knocked the big man off balance with his 
hip. Leaerc staggered, trying to regain 
his balance. He roared a curse and went 
for the hatchet at his waist. Packard spun 
and ducked beneath his arm. In the same 
movement he flipped his six-shooter from 
its holster. 

H E COULD hâve killed LeClerc, but he 
did not. Beneath LeClerc’s arm he 
glimpsed Lefty Gell, gun out, weaving for 
a chance to lire. 

Packard’s six-gun roared from under 
LeClerc’s arm. Gell was driven backward 
by the shock of the bullet. He hung there, 
back to the jail wall, his bandy legs braced 
on the sidewalk. He fought for breath, 
steadying himself for his life’s final shot. 
His gun leaped in his hand, but it was 
close work, shooting beyond LeClerc. Close 
work, and his hand was no longer sure. 
The bullet missed its target, plowing in 
LeClerc’s back. The huge man roared, heav- 
ing high with the hatchet as though to hurl 
it, Then he pitched forward to Packard’s 
feet. 

Gell was ail finished, gîass in his eyes. 
His gun fell from his fingers, and his braced 
legs slipped on the corduroy sidewalk. 

Packard looked at them, and at the crowd. 
He said, "That’s the trouble with rattle- 
snakes. Get ’em mixed up, and they strike 
each other.” 

Half an hour Iater, Jim Packard walked 
briskly up the sidewalk and rapped at the 
door of the little white house. Lynette 
Drew came to meet him, lovely and smiling. 

He said, "I’m afraid we’ll hâve to give up 
that idea we had about the randa. The 
citizens of Wind River just elected me 
marshal of the town—at double pay.” 
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They Flew front Ceylon to Bombay—and With 
Considérable Mystery 



The Flying Eléphants 

By JOHN D. MacDONALD 

B ILL DRUCKER turned off the sank into one of the big leather chairs and 
Galle Road into the asphalt ordered a gin and ginger beer from die 
drive of the Colombo Club and soft-footed waiter. Then he sat, staring into 
' wrenched the company sedan to space, puzzled and hurt, his teeth clamped 
a vicious squealing stop. He so tight that knots of muscle showed at 
slammed the door behind him and walked the corners of his square jaw. 
out of the tierce Ceylon sunlight into the While he was waiting for his drink, he 
relative coolness of the club lounge. He fished in the pocket of his white mesh shirt 
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and pniled out the folded carbon copy of 
the letter that old T. F. Carson had mailed 
to the home office of the Purtron Oil Com¬ 
pany. Even though Carson had handed 
him the copy at noontime, already the 
edges were beginning to fray from many 
readings. 

He unfolded it and his eyes flickered 
across the remembered phrases; he almost 
knew it by heart, . . hâve to admit that 
Mr. William Drucker is unsuited for em- 
ployment with the Ceylon office of this com¬ 
pany . . . during his three months he has 
demonstrated that he cannot efïectively sell 
our products . . . vague and indifferent in 
his approach to his work . . . inferior tech- 
nical knowledge and ability .. . unstable and 
hot headed ... a liability to my présent 
operations . . . that he be returned to the 
States as soon as a replacement arrives.” 

It was completely damning and com- 
pletely unfair. It was such a shock, when 
he knew that he had done well, knew that 
his work was good. He appreciated the 
company policy which made it mandatory 
to give a copy of any unfavorable report 
to the employée involved, but he didn’t see 
wfaat he could do about it. 

He sat in the shadowy lounge and re¬ 
membered the conversation he had had 
with Carson immediately after he had first 
read the report. 

"But, sir! How hâve I done so poorly? 
There are only the two of us here. You 
know how I got the De Soysa account and 
the Fernandez account, how I fixed up those 
spécifications that Van Booten is so satis- 
fied with. I’ve worked like a dog, Mr. Car¬ 
son, and I like it here. I don’t understand.” 

And old Carson, gray, tall and distin- 
guished, had looked calmly at him and 
had said, "Everything I hâve to say is in 
that report, Drucker. Fil expect you to do 
as well as you can until the replacement 
arrives, and then you’ll 'be sent home. I’m 
sorry, but it’s the only thing I can do." 

Bill’s square face had flamed red, and his 
cropped blonde haïr had felt as though ii 
were bristling on the back of his neck as 
he had said, "Well, suppose I don’t think 
you are doing such a hot job here? Suppose 
I get some letters from the people I’ve 
wotked with here, people I’ve sold on Pur¬ 
tron products, and tell the home office what 
I think of this whole set-up.” 
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"Look, my boy,” Carson had said, "You 
lack the ability to see yourself as others see 
you. How would you look, a young man 
with the company only six months going 
back to the home office and trying to con- 
vince them that I, who hâve been with them 
twenty-four years, am wrong about you? 
Do you think a batdh of letters from a group 
of little Ceylonese business men would help 
your case? No, Drucker, you’re through, and 
you might as well resign yourself to it.” He 
had then picked up a trade paper and 
started to read it. There had been nothing 
for Bill to do but leave. 

He folded the bitter letter back into a 
damp square and put it in his pocket. In 
spite of Carson’s obvious effort to shake 
his self-confidence, he knew that he wasn’t 
as bad as the letter indicated. But he felt 
baffied and defeated, with no way to tum. 
He was blocked in, and he didn’t like it. 
He tried to relax as he sipped the cool 
drink, tried to think of how he had pos- 
sibly offended old Carson. He hadn’t liked 
his new boss from the first moment he had 
seen him, hadn’t liked his affected, super- 
cilious airs, but he thought he had concealed 
the dislike. The biggest blow was that he 
liked Ceylon, enjoyed the weird contrasts 
of civilization and savagery on the lush 
little island, liked his new friends and rev- 
eled in the wide, white sweep of sandy 
beach outside his hôtel window. He hated 
the thought of leaving. 

After a half hour of impotent thinking, 
he glanced at his watch and decided to drive 
out to Ratmalana to meet the Sata Airlines 
plane. He had become friendly with the 
regular pilot on the Bombay-Colombo run, 
Casey Lal, with the idea of eventually get- 
ting him to support a spécification for Pur¬ 
tron lubricants for the airline. He realized 
that he would probably hâve sixty days 
before his replacement arrived, and he might 
as well generate some false interest in his 
job to replace the genuine interest he had 
lost when he received the carbon of Carson’s 
letter. It would make the time pass more 
quickly. Besides that screwball Casey would 
help him to get his mind off his troubles. 

H E SIGNED the chit and walked back out 
to the car. During the twenty-minute 
drive out the Galle Road through Bambali- 
pitya to the Ratmalana Airport, he handle*' 
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the sedan automatically, weaving around the 
rkkshaws and ox-carts, and little fragile 
British cars. At one point he passed an élé¬ 
phant swaying ponderously along the shoul- 
der of the road. An oncoming lorry made 
him swerve close to the éléphant, and he 
unconsciously flinched as the tail of the jbig 
beast swung toward his windsfaield. He 
grirmed at himself, and felt better for the 
rest of the ride. He turned left at a huge 
cocoanut plantation and rolled to a stop 
near the administration buildings at the air-, 
port. 

He was just in time. The flimsy sil¬ 
houette of the Sata plane was just entering 
final approach. Casey scorned the njnways, 
landing his ancient biplane directly into die 
wind. That necessitated Crossing the main 
strip diagonally and landing on the hard- 
baked ground. As usual, the landing was 
expert. He taxied the plane up close to the 
front of the main building, and five cramped 
passengers clawed their way out of the tiny 
cabin. Then Casey jumped out, tall and 
handsome in his slate-blue uniform. He saw 
Bill and waved at him as he went in to 
sign his reports. In a few minutes he was 
back out again and walked over to Bill. 

"Salaam, Bill!” he said. "Wizard land¬ 
ing, what? How do you like the way I can 
set that bret-up kite down?” His dark eyes 
blazed in his sallow face, the long white 
scar down his cheek giving die corner of 
his mouth a pixie curve upwards. Casey 
was an intriguing mixture of Irish and In- 
dian, an Anglo-Indian who had a lot of the 
best qualities of the two races. His long, 
curling eyelashes didn’t make him look any 
less masculine. 

"Casey, why do you always sound like 
you had been bitten by the R.A.F.? You’re 
not flying a peashooter or a Lanc, you 
know.” 

"But, Bill, I’m trying to talk American. 
Do I duff it up?” 

"You’re hopeless, chum. But I’ve got 
plans. Tonight is a night of rejoicing and 
of drowning sorrow. You do the rejoicing. 
Throw your bag in my car and we’ll start 
as of now. You didn’t hâve anything else 
on, did you?” Bill asked, suddenly appré¬ 
hensive at losing the company of one of 
the few really entertaining friends he had 
met who could still hold his liquor. 

"Not a popsie on the schedule, Bill. Ail 


the decent women are in Bombay. I’m your 
boy. Let’s get cracking! But wait a mo’, 
I’ve got to be at the Grand Hôtel at ten 
to meet a bloke.” 

"That’s easy. Let’s start at the Grand, 
they always hâve liquor and tonight they 
hâve music. We’ll just settle down there for 
the evening, then, even if you forget your 
man, you’ll be there to meet him. Okay?” 

"Good gen, my boy. It’s a night.” 

On the way back down to the city, Casey 
kept up a running description of his pas¬ 
sengers and of how some of them requested 
him to fly low and slow. He described them 
well, and had Bill laughing so hard at times 
that it was hard to watch the road through 
his tears. Casey told about one sedate In- 
dian lady that complained to the airline 
management because Casey kept smiling at 
her. "It was this bloody gash on my face 
where I got pranged, you know. It pulls 
up die corner of my mouth.” 

Bill had wondered about the scar, and 
Casey’s talking about it gave him courage 
to ask how he had gotten it. 

C ASEY answered, "Oh, it was a thick 
binder of a co-pilot I had wîth me tak- 
ing a load of freight out of Karac hi four 
years ago. On the take-off, something went 
bust with the fuel pump. I got this Indian 
bloke to work on the wobble pump and we 
started to lift okay. I was going to circle 
and put her in again, when bash, we 
dropped. We both walked away from it, 
even though the biggest piece of the aircraft 
that was left was about the size of an oil 
drum. Know what the silly blighter had 
done? Stopped pumping when his arm got 
tired! He didn’t even get scratched.” 

That lead to more stories of the strange 
accidents of flying in India, and ail Bill 
had to do was listen. The only time Casey 
aused in the conversation was when they 
ad sat down at a table in the Grand Hôtel. 
Then he stopped for a few seconds to order 
a pitcher of arrak punch. Bill winced a little 
at the thought of consuming so much of 
the smooth deadly native liquor, but he 
didn’t object. His aim was to completely 
forget Carson and the job and the letter. 

At eight they had a chicken curry dinner, 
and then started on straight arrak. By ten 
o’clock things were pretty dim. Casey was 
having trouble forming his mouth around 
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any word longer than one syllable, and Bill 
had trouble making sense out of what he 
said. A band was blaring American music 
into the smoky room, and most of tbe tables 
were filled with noisy, gay customers of the 
middle-class Colombo night life. Bill 
thought once that it certainly was a place 
that you wouldn’t find Mr. Carson, and then 
cursed himsdf for not being able to forget 
the man He poured himself an extra large 
shot of arrak. 

He looked down at his glass and then 
looked up to see a third person sitting at 
the table with them. He shook his head, 
half expecting the vision to fade, but it 
didn’t. The stranger sat calmly staring at 
Casey and waiting for a chance to break 
into die monologue. He was a middle-aged 
Singhalese, with a long mournful face 
that made Bill think of a chocolaté blood- 
hound. He giggled, and the man looked at 
him with such sad, abused eyes that Bill 
went off into a fit of half-drunken laughter. 
The stranger was dressed in a white shirt, 
a flowered sarong and a British tweed coat, 
as thick as a carpet. 

Casey realized that he was being inter - 
rupted by Bill’s laughter, so he stopped 
his rambling story of being forced down 
into a jungle, and looked up. He saw the 
stranger, and then he knotted his brows as 
though trying to remeinber something. Then 
his face lighted up with sudden intelligence. 

"Thas right. Suppose to meet you here. 
Is it ten o’clock aready? Hey, Bill, meet 
my very good friend, Doctor Purayana. 
Doctor this is Bill Brucker or Drucker or 
something. Great bloke! You two peuple 
hâve to know each ofcher.” 

The doctor didn’t speak. He nodded 
gravely at Bill, and then lifted a brown 
package roughly the size of a football out 
of his lap and placed it on the table in front 
of Casey. 

Casey looked at it and asked, “Is the— 
ah—” 

"I assure you,” die doctor interrupted, 
"that what you désiré is within the pack¬ 
age.” Then he rose, as silently as he had 
arrived, nodded again at Bill and slipped 
away. 

Casey seemed to hâve no interest in con- 
tinuing any more of his stories. He slouched 
back in the chair, and watched the perspir- 
ing figures of the dancers circling around 


in the smokc. He fislied out somc danjp 
Woodbines and managed to light one with 
a wavering hand. Bill could see, even in 
his own fog, that Casey was mueh further 
gone than he. Bill looked at the package, 
thought of the mysterious conversation, and 
asked, "What you got in the package. 
Case?” 

Casey looked at him stupidly, and said, 
"What? What you say?” 

"I said, what’s in that bundle there, in 
front of you?” 

"Oh, this thing? Eléphant, Big éléphant.” 

"You’re nuts. Let’s seel” 

With fumbling fingers, Casey clawed the 
paper off the package. It was indeed an 
éléphant. A large, cheap ebony éléphant, 
not very well carved, the same sort of élé¬ 
phant that you see in a thousand shops in 
Coicftnbo. 

It stood on the crumpled paper, gleaming 
blackly in the lights, with bits of bone carved 
and stock on it for tosks and toenails. Casey 
fingered the crumpled paper uatil he found 
a hundred-rupee note. With great care, he 
folded the note and tocked it away in a 
pocket of his uniform, while Bill watched 
with great curiosity. 

"Hey, what’s the money for?” 

"Always get a hundred rupees. That’s 
pay for taking the éléphant to Bombay and 
for keepdng my bloody mouth shut. It’s a 
piece of cake. Can’t tell anybody about it.” 

Bill could see that Casey was in that al- 
coholic trance where he was thinking aloud, 
a semi-hypnotic situation. He couldn’t re- 
sist trying to find out more, so he asked, 
"How often do you get an éléphant?” 

"Every time I bring the kke down here. 
Three times a week. Tfaree hundred rupees 
a week. Lovely rupees.” 

"What do you do with the éléphants in 
Bombay?” 

"Go to the Taj Hôtel at ten o’clock. An 
American cornes and gets them. Don’t 
know his name.” Bill had to strain to beat 
him. "Can’t open my bloody mouth about 
ail this.” 

"What makes those cheap éléphants so 
valuable?” 

"Don’t know and don’t care. Ail I want 
is the rupees. They look like plain élé¬ 
phants to me.” 

"What does the man in Bombay look 
like?” Bill asked, feeling himself getting 
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mo®e and more sober, cven as Casey got 
droite. 

"White-haired bloke. Got speckled 
hands.” 

"Speckled hands?” 

"Yeah. Wfaite blotdhes on ’em. Nice 
bloke.” 

Bill had the vague idea that he had seen 
or heard of someone with spotted hands, 
with some type of pigmentation disease in 
the East, but he couldn’t remember. His 
brain was fuzzed by the liquor. He shook 
his head and tried to remember, but it didn’t 
work. He reached for the éléphant, and 
said, "Here, let me get a look at this thing.” 

A T THAT, Casey seemed to awaken out 
of his spell. He snatched at the élé¬ 
phant and clumsily wrapped it up. Then he 
placed it in his lap, and peered over at Bill, 
his, eyes full of dull suspicion. "No you 
dont,” he growled. "Ndbody looks at the 
éléphant! That’s what Doctor Purayana 
said. Qnly the customs blokes, sometimes, 
and they only look at it for a minute.” He 
lapsed into sullen silence, and Bill realized 
that as far as good cheer was concerned, 
the evening was over. 

After paying the check, he transferred 
Casey, his bag and the éléphant to a rickety 
taxi with instructions to take the sodden 
pilot out to Ratmalana. Bill decided to 
walk back to the Galle Face Hôtel and give 
the sea breeze a chance to clear his head, 
leaving his car in the Grand Hôtel parking 
space. 

It was late as he walked past the dock 
tower in the center of the city. The cool 
breeze from the sea dried the perspiration 
on his temples. He opened his linen coat 
to give it a better chance at his damp body. 
He heard the muted chiming of the bells on 
the rickshaws, the pad of bare feet on the 
road, the snatches of whining song from 
some of die natives he passed. It was a 
beautiful tropical night, and his heart ached 
with the thought of having to leave it so 
soon. 

As he rounded the corner and saw the 
lights of his hôtel in the distance, he could 
hear the whispering surge of the sea on the 
sandy beach. A few douds scudded across 
the ceiling of sparkling stars. 

As he crawled into-bed, he expected to 
stay awake for hours, thinking of Carson 


and the lost job, but he fell asleep almost 
immediately. 

In the morning, he was awake and stand¬ 
ing by his window looking out at the sea 
before he remembered the letter, remem- 
bered the blow that had knocked him loose 
from his job and his future. He felt his 
face sag as he remembered. He sat on the 
edge of the bed and read it again, deep 
gloom in his heart. He didn’t look up as 
Ramasinghe, his hôtel boy came in to draw 
his bath. When he finally noticed the serv¬ 
ant, he had to grin as he saw that the boy’s 
naturally cheery face had dropped into lines 
of sympathetic sorrow. "Cheer up, Rama¬ 
singhe!” 

The boy came and stood in front of him. 
"But Drucker Master has sorrow. I can- 
not be cheerful.” He actually reflected 
Bill’s gloom; his round, brown face sagged 
and even his fat shoulders were bowed 
under the weight of despair. 

"Oh, go fix the bath! I’m going to cry if 
I hâve to keep looking at you.” The ghost 
of a smile flickered at the corners of Rama- 
singhe’s mouth, and he darted into the bath- 
room. 

Later as Bill was shaving, he remembered 
the peculiar conversation about the éléphant. 
He was puzzling over it when suddenly he 
remembered the bit about the spotted hands. 
With the clear mind of morning he sud¬ 
denly remembered where he had seen hands 
like that. And in Bombay, too. He 
stopped, his razor poised for a stroke, and 
stared into the reflection of his incredulous 
eyes in the mirror. 'TU be damned,” he 
said softly to himself, and then finished the 
stroke. 

At nine o’dock he strolled into Carson’s 
office and said, "Could I bother you for a 
moment, sir?” 

Carson looked up, his pale eyes filled with 
annoyance at the thought of a continuation 
of yesterday’s discussion. "Look, Drucker,” 
he said, "I’ve got nothing more to say about 
that letter. Is that understood?” 

"Yes, Mr. Carson. It isn’t about the 
letter. I wanted to ask you the name of 
the Purtron man in Bombay.” 

Carson looked at him in a peculiar man- 
ner and said, "Snider. Why?” 

“Has he got white patches on the backs 
of his hands. Some sort of pigmentation 
trouble?” 
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"Yes. Get to the point.” 

"Well, do you think that Snider would 
get mixed up in anything that wasn’t—well 
■—legal? Anything phony?” 

To BiU’s utter surprise, Carson’s pale face 
turned even paler, and then gradually 
flushed to a dark red. He half rose out 
of his chair, and bellowed at Bill, "Now 
get this straight, Drucker. You’re through 
with Purtron. Don’t try to cover up your 
own inability with any aspersions on other 
men in the company. I don’t think it’s in 
the best interests of the company to keep 
you on here until your replacement arrives. 
I can carry on here alone. Get yoursetf 
ready to leave within the week. I’ll make 
ail the necessary arrangements and leave 
word at your hôtel about your sailing date. 
You’re through working as of now! Now 
get out of here!” 

Bill’s anger felt like a roaring flame in- 
side of him. "Listen to me, you old fool.” 

"I said shut up and get out! Do I hâve 
to hâve you thrown out?” 

Bill lifted bis arms in a hopeless ges- 
ture, and then let them drop at his sides. 
The room seemed blurred. He couldn’t 
see Carson distinctly. He turned on his 
heeî and walked out to his desk. He 
cleaned out his personal belongings, and 
handed the key to his desk to the young 
Burgher girl who acted as stenographer 
for both of them. She looked up at him 
with quick sympathy, having heard Carson 
through the flimsy partition, but he didn’t 
trust himself to say anything except a mum- 
bled good-by. 

A FTER he returned to the hôtel, he used 
the rest of the morning in making out 
a complété written report of everything that 
had happened between Carson and himself, 
including a few pages on the work he had 
accomplished in Ceylon. At noon he crum- 
pled the report up and threw it into his 
waste basket. He sat on the bed, buried 
his tanned young face in his hands, and 
wished for the ability to cry. .Maybe crying 
would dissolve the stubborn lump that had 
been clogging his throat ever since he had 
rçceived lie copy of Carson’s letter to the 
home office. 

He had a light lunch sent up to his room, 
and sat for a long time over the bitter coffee, 
trying to find some loophole in the walls 


that surrounded hi'm. The longer he thcwght, 
the more often his thoughts reverted to the 
ebony éléphants, and the strange activities 
of Snider. Since he could think of no way 
to approach Carson again, no way to defend 
his job, he decided that he might as well 
try to track down the éléphant mystery. He 
realized that any kind of action would be 
better than sitting around feeling sorry for 
himself. He finished off the coffee and went 
down to the desk. He saw a familiar look- 
ing native standing at the desk, and realized 
that it was the driver that Carson used. The 
suave clerk spoke to him as he walked up, 
"Ah, Mr. Drucker. This person bas corne 
to take your vehicle. Does he hâve your 
permission?” 

B ILL glared and fished the keys out of 
his pocket and slammed them down 
on the dark wood of the desk. He realized 
that the desk clerk would guess that some- 
thing had gone wrong and that Carson’s 
driver would fill in the blanks. He had at 
one time been flattered by the personal in¬ 
terest and curiosity of the hôtel employées. 
Now he knew that even little Ramasinghe 
would know the nature of his trouble in an- 
other hour. He knew that little extra cour- 
tesies would no longer be given him, that 
he would hear whispers in the dining room. 
The hôtel was a hotbed of gossip and in¬ 
trigue. The heat makes any more active 
indoor sport too exhausting. He mentally 
adjusted himself for the barrage of sympa- 
thetic glances from his new acquaintances, 
said, "Send Ramasinghe up to my room,” 
and turned abruptly and went back upstairs. 
Old Carson worked fast. 

Ramasinghe came noiselessly into the 
room and stood in front of Bill, his round 
dark face composed into an expression of 
subservient inquiry. Bill stared at him in 
silence, wondering how much loyalty lay 
behind those dark eyes. Finally he said, 
"Look, boy! Are you wondering how many 
rupees you can gouge out of me?” 

To his surprise and immédiate regret he 
saw tears well up in those dark eyes. 
"Drucker Master is a good master. Rama¬ 
singhe always do what you wish, not think 
of rupees.” The boy’s voice sounded a little 
husky, as though he were on the verge of 
tears. 

"Okay, okay! I just wanted to make sure 
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before I asked you to do something very 
spécial for me. Very important.” 

Ramasinghe smiled brilliantly as he an- 
swered, "It is donc!” 

For a long time Bill explained and re- 
explained what he wished the boy to do. 
He made Ramasinghe repeat his instruc¬ 
tions back until he was letter perfect. The 
boy loved mystery. His round eyes grew 
wide as he began to realize the implications 
of the instructions Bill was giving him. 
Bill was most explicit about telling the boy 
not to utter a word or a hint of his instruc¬ 
tions to any of the other servants. 

For the rest of the day Bill threw himself 
into a fever of physical activity. He walked 
many miles along the beach until ail of his 
clothes were drenched with sweat. When 
he went to bed he dropped off immediately. 
The next morning he hired one of the mark- 
ers at the Garden Club to play a long sériés 
of fast sets of tennis in the hot sun. Bill 
didn’t play his usual game. He was trying 
to play hard enough to forget Carson. But 
it was no use. Every time he had a chance 
to smash a drive he found himself imagin- 
ing Carson’s face in front of his racket, and 
he would blast the bail either into the net 
or out of the court. The ragged little bail 
boy got an overdose of exercise chasing the 
vicious whistling drives that Bill smacked 
over. At one point the marker, who played 
the quiet, excellent game that ail markers 
in the East play, misjudged one of Bill’s 
drives and the bail hit the rim of his racket, 
bounding high into Bill’s court. The 
marker had been playing net and he saw 
his difficulty. He tried to move into the 
back court, but he wasn’t fast enough. Bill 
ran up on the bail and smashed an over- 
hand drive directly at the marker. The 
poor man had no chance to get his racket 
m front of it. It hit him in the pit of the 
stomach. He gave a startled "Ôof” and 
dropped his racket. He looked at Bill in a 
peculiar manner as he picked jt up. From 
that point on Bill had ail he‘ could do to 
handle the hot drives from the marker. 

After a bath and lunch, Bill sat and 
stared out the window of his room at the 
long expanse of beach, trying to quiet his 
conscience about how his plans might affect 
Casey Lal. At one point he was ready to 
grve up his plan, but the very tightness of 
the spot he was in, and the necessity of get- 


ting into some kind of action that would 
take his mind off his own troubles were 
enough to quiet his conscience. Besides, he 
rationalized, if Casey is messing with some¬ 
thing too hot to handle, I may be saving 
him from some worse trouble in the future. 
In addition, he had felt a slight dimming 
of his liking for the Anglo-Indian pilot 
after the evening at the Grand. 

At three he went down and ehartered a 
taxi for the rest of the day and headed out 
for Ratmalana again. The man driving the 
taxi was so cautious and conservative, that 
the plane had already discharged its few 
passengers by the time they arrived at the 
strip. Bill rushed into the administration 
building, and was relieved to find Casey 
still in the process of clearing his flight. The 
customs men were fumbling and gabbling 
over the luggage of the passengers. 

Casey looked up as Bill walked over to 
him, and for a second, Bill thought he saw 
a look of faint dismay in Casey’s eyes. "Hi, 
Case! Think you can take another night 
of debauchery and sudden death?” 

"You again, Bill! If I had any griff at 
ail I’d never get weaving with you again, 
It’s dicing with death to fly out of here the 
way I felt the other morning.” 

"You made it, didn’t you? What you 
kicking about?” Bill said, trying to Sound 
as gay, casual and inviting as he could. 

"Right, then. We’ll do it again, but fchis 
time I’m not going to take another square 
bashing. I didn’t know my right hand 
from an erk in the cold light of dawn. I’U 
be through here in a minute.” 

Bill waited outside and finally Casey 
walked out. He lifted his eyebrows at the 
sight of the taxi. "Where’s your bus?” he 
asked. 

Bill thought for a second of telling him 
about the disappearing job, but decided that 
it might sidetrack the conversation too much. 
"Laid up. The motor or something dropped 
out of it.” 

What was left of the afternoon went 
much the same way as the previous day. 
They talked and drank and talked again. 
Casey shied away from the arrak, but Bill 
had no trouble in convincing him that the 
Indian scotch, Solon Number .One, was as 
weak as water. With a little careful atten¬ 
tion to the problem, he drank half as ranch 
as Casey did, while appearing to drink as 
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much, ot even more. While doing it, he 
felt qualms of conscience, but he dîsre- 
garded them. He entered into the spirit 
of the problem to such an extent, that it was 
with a thrili of accomplishment that he no- 
ticed Casey’s speech beginning to blur and 
his eyes to roll vacantly in his head. Solon 
Number One is a dangerous whisky. It 
tastes weak and reacts like a sledge hammer. 
Bill was faintly surprised that Casey wasn’t 
acqnainted with its propetfies. 

At ten o’clock Casey was slumped in his 
chair and Bill was looking anxiously toward 
the door for Doctor Purayana. The hôtel 
was quieter than it had been the previous 
night. There was a smaller band playing 
and only about half the tables were occu- 
pied. Casey was carrying on a vague mum- 
bling commentary on the charms of the 
Burgher girls and Singhalese girls at the 
other tables. 

"Look at die popsie over there. Sçruffy 
neck, ropey ankles. Don’t know why her 
boy friend dares show her in public. Bloody 
brave bloke, I’d say.” 

Bill was peering over his shoulder try- 
ing to see the one Casey was talking about 
wfaen he heard a faint scraping noise at his 
elbow. He turned back and saw that the 
sad doctor had arrived and had pulled up 
a chair. He had on the same clothes as at 
the previous meeting, and he looked and 
acted exactly the same. He didn’t speak. 
He merely nodded at Bill and then in- 
spected Casey. He looked troubled. Casey 
goggled back at him in a foolish imitation 
of the doctor’s mournful look. Finally the 
doctor placed the usual parcel on the table 
and left. Bill noticed that as he glided 
out he looked back at Casey a few times 
with an undecided expression, as though he 
was debating whether or not the befuddled 
pilot should be trusted with the package. 
Bill was relieved to see him finally disap- 
pear. 

For the next hour Bill alternated between 
glancing at his wrist-watch and sticking 
more liquor into the semi-conscious pilot. 
Casey was soon beyond ail repair. Bill re- 
alized that it was a mute question as to 
whether or not the tall, sallow man could 
stand uprigbt. 

At eleven o’clock, as Casey was staring 
down into his glass .telling a long joke of 
which Bill could understand very little, he 


dedded that it was time. So he stopd up 
quickly, snatched the package and walked 
quickly out of the ballroom. He heard a 
hoarse shout from Casey, but he paid no 
attention. He walked ihrough the lobby 
and out onto the dim Street. He walked 
in the darkest shadows near the wall of the 
hôtel to the corner. He glanced back.and 
saw a figure slip out of me front door of 
the hôtel and into the shadows after him. 
As he got to the corner, a small figure 
slipped up to him and handed him a pack¬ 
age. He gave the package he had grabbed 
off the table to the faithful Ramasinghe, 
and hissed, "Run!” The little figure melted 
away toward the black mouth of a nearby 
alley. Bill tucked the délicate of the pack¬ 
age he had stolen under his arm, and walked 
noisily back to the door of the hôtel, whis- 
tling loudly, not looking over into the 
darkness by the edge of the building where 
he knew his pursuer was standing. As he 
turned his back to the suspicious spot ail 
his shoulder muscles were tensed. He felt 
danger, but he couldn’t imagine what kind. 
Images of ail types of cruel oriental knives 
sped through his mind. His mouth felt dry 
and he could hear in his ears the loud thud- 
ding of his heart. But he made it back into 
the lobby without incident. He wondered 
if the quiet form he had glimpsed had sped 
after Ramasinghe, and felt a sudden surge 
of responsibility fot the boy. 

As he entered the lobby, Casey came stag- 
gering across to him, reaching out unsteady 
hands for the package. "Whas a idea? 
Hey?” he asked, glaring at Bill. 

Bill tried to be breezy as he said, "Oh, 
I needed sotne air and 1 didn’t know if you’d 
fall asleep at the table and somebody would 
take the package.” 

Casey snatched it away from him, turned 
and weaved back fnto the ballroom, mum- 
bling and patting the brown paper package. 
Bill followed him into the table, and 
breathed a huge sigh of immédiate relief. 
But be wias stifî fretting inwardly about die 
safety of Ramasinghe. 

C ASEY had lapsed into sullen silence, büt 
he seemed more sober, as though he 
had been shodced out of same of the foggy 
trairce of Solon Number One. Bill hap- 
pened to be glancing toward the door when 
he saw Doctor Purayana corne in and head 
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quickly toward their table. As the doctot 
got close to them, Bill smiled up at him 
and said, "Hello again!” The doctor ignored 
him, and reached for the package. He 
peeled the paper back from the head of the 
éléphant and stared at it for a few silent 
seconds. Then he glanced at Bill with his 
dark eyes so full of silent vicious venom 
that the look was like the striking of a 
snake. Bill flinched involuntarily. The 
doctor tumed and walked out. Casey undid 
the rest of the package anu found his hun- 
dred rupees. He tudced it away. Bill sat 
thinking. So the doctor had been suspidous 
and stayed around. He must hâve been 
the figure in the shadows. Evidently he 
didn’t follow Ramasinghe. Probably didn’t 
even see the boy, but now he knows that a 
switch has been made. He certainly can 
look rough. He’ll probably follow me. 
Hâve to do what I can to give him the slip. 
Better get Case into another cab and send 
him back to the airport. 

After he had stuck the half-conscious 
figure of Casey into a waiting taxi, Bill 
hopped quickly into his own vehicle and 
told the driver to head for the Victoria 
Bridge. It was a high square taxi with a 
large back window. The streets were nearly 
deserted. None of the other vehides 
seemed to be following them as they rattled 
through the dark avenues. As they rounded 
a traffic circle, Bill told the driver to head 
back to the Galle Face Hôtel. The driver 
threw one puzzled look over his shoulder, 
and continued completely around the circle 
and headed back. Bill looked frequently 
out of the big window, and relaxed as he 
coüld see nothing suspicious. As they ap- 
proached the hôtel, Bill ordered the driver 
to continue past it and stop by the big public 
green about a block away. The taxi stopped 
and Bill asked what the charges were. As 
the man was figuring out his mileage, Bill 
continued to stare through the back window. 
There was no other vehide or pedestrian in 
sight. He paid off the driver and stepped 
out, walking briskly back toward the hôtel. 
As he passed the rear of his cab he heard a 
soft scraping sound. The driver had killed 
his motor while figuring out the charges. 
Bill stopped in his tracks and looked quickly 
at the back end of the cab. He caught a 
vague glimpse of something disappearing 
around tfae side of the car. He realized 
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how he had been tricked. Either Doctor 
Purayana or some other member of the un- 
known group had been clinging to the back 
of the taxi. He thought for an instant of 
getting back into the cab and ordering the 
driver to roar off, but realized at the same 
time that in the end he would hâve the 
same problem. To run away now would 
only delay it. He cursed his own stupidity 
at not direding Ramasinghe to meet him 
inside the hôtel to turn over the stolen élé¬ 
phant. 

At a sudden impulse, he ran across the 
road as fast as he could go, and headed 
across the wide green toward the sea. He 
angled away from the hôtel which was on 
his left as he ran. The hard-baked turf 
made a good surface. He put on a burst 
of speed that left him completely winded, 
and was within fifty feet of the wide, con¬ 
crète walk that paralleled the sea wall when 
he realized that he must be out of sight in 
the darkness. Far out to sea was a long 
line of clouds that obscured the stars just 
above the horizon. Frequent dim flashes 
of lightning flickered below the clouds. 
Bill realized that he might be silhouetted 
against the lightning, so he dropped onto 
his stomach on the dry grass and peered 
back toward the road a hundred yards away. 
Anyone coming toward him would show 
up against the dim Street lights. He rested 
his chin on the back of his crossed hands 
and panted while he peered into the night. 
The pursuer had disappeared as though he 
had dropped into the earth. The taxi had 
gone. An occasional car sped past, and one 
a lonesome rickshaw coolie padded with his 
empty vehicle up the road toward the hôtel. 
Bill realized that he would feel better if he 
could see his pursuer. He felt nervous, and 
looked around himself, with the creepy 
feeling that the man was near. Long min¬ 
utes passed, and he grew annoyed at the 
constant roar of the surf which ruled out 
his being able to hear anyone coming to¬ 
ward him over the crisp burned grass. When 
he had completely recovered from his dash 
he got to his feet and looked on ail sides. 
There was no one in sight, so he walked to 
the sidewalk and dropped over the sea wall 
onto the hard-packed sand. The wall was 
about six feet high, and he kept close to 
it, with an occasional wave breaking and 
running almost up to his feet, glowing eerily 
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with luminescence. The sand was white 
enough so that he would be able to see an- 
other figure at some distance. As he walked 
he looked frequently at the top of the wall 
to see if he could see anyone outlined against 
the dim rosy glow of the city against the 
evening mist which partially obscured the 
stars. 

When he judged that he was opposite 
the hôtel, he clambered up the rough sea 
wall, and sat for a minute at the top, bis 
palms moist with nervousness. Directly in 
front of him loomed the bulk of the hôtel, 
a few rooms lighted. He walked sound- 
lessly across the grass, past the silent empty 
tables on the lawn, past the huge garish 
umbrellas toward the shadowed mysteries 
of the outdoor swimming pool. He stood 
near the pool and heard a discreet cough 
from a patch of deeper shadow. "Okay, 
Ramasinghe,” he whispered, and the little 
figure scuttled up to him. He reached out 
in the dark and took the package. Without 
a word the boy melted back into the shadows 
and was gone. 

O NCE again Bill looked around and then 
headed back across the lawn toward 
the brightly lighted entrance to the hôtel 
a hundred yards away. As he passed a 
clump of carefully trimmed bushes that 
tbrew long regular shadows on the clipped 
lawn, some sudden sense of danger caused 
him to glance quiickly in back of him. He 
hadn’t heard a sound; it was just some 
primitive instinct for self préservation that 
had warned him—almost too late. A bulky 
figure was leaping at him. As Bill dodged 
he saw the gleam of the hôtel lights on a 
shining blade held high. He couldn’t dodge 
quickly enough or far enough. The hur- 
tling figure crashed into him, and as he 
fell onto the grass he smelled the sharp 
tang of oriental food on the breath of his 
attacker. With a frenzy of fear, Bill re- 
alized that he had no urge to try to grapple 
with a man with a knife on the dark lawn. 
So as soon as he hit the ground he rolled 
away with a convulsive twist of his body 
that sent him spinning into the shadows 
beneath the busnes. He looked back and 
saw, a mere six feet away from him, a tall 
figure kneeling, knife held in readiness. The 
parcel was a dim blob of light color on 
die grass in front of him. The faint light 


was just enough for him to recognize the 
sagging face of Doctor Purayana. With 
knowledge of the identity of his attacker 
came a slackening of his fear. Cold rage 
began to grow in him during the seconds 
of inactivity. Who was this old vulture 
who thought he could kill an American with 
a knife in front of his own hôtel? Also, the 
éléphant must be of extraordinary value to 
merit such a risk. 

He gathered his legs under him, and in 
a lightning flash of thought, planned his at- 
tack. The doctor would undoubtedly raise 
the knife high with his tight hand. Thus 
a raised left arm should break the thrust 
while- 

Without thinking further he rushed in, 
feeling way in the back of his mind a small 
astonished qualm at his own recklessness. 
As planned, the knife again flashed high as 
the doctor scrambled to his feet. Bill blocked 
the thrust with his left arm, and felt a sear- 
ing pain across this forearm just as his right 
fist crashed with ail the force of his charge 
into the shadowy face of the doctor. That 
was ail. He stood there, arnazed at the 
simplicity of it. He stepped across the doc- 
tor’s stiü body and pidced up the knife 
from the grass. He tucked it in his coat 
pocket and for an instant felt a fooüsh urge 
to plant his right foot on the doctor and 
ive an imitation of the Tarzan yell. Bill, 
e said to himself, you’re one rattle-headed 
kid. This damn knife might be in your 
gui instead of your pocket. 

A few minutes later the sleèpy eyes of the 
doorman opened wide, and then bulged 
as the young American résident of the hôtel 
staggered up to the door under the weight 
of a tall, unconscious native who was 
draped over one square shoulder. Under 
the American’s other ami was a brown pack¬ 
age. Bill grinned at the look on the man’s 
face and decided that as long as he would 
be leaving the hôtel soon, it might be just 
as well to give them something to remember 
hlm by. He strode heavily into the lobby 
and crossed over to the desk. The same 
suave clerk was on duty, but he forgot his 
sophistication long enough to give a good 
imitation of the doorman’s reactions. Bill 
stood in front of the desk, sat the uncon¬ 
scious doctor on the edge of it and then 
roughly arranged the sleeping figure so that 
it was stretched out on its back along the 
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length of the desk. Throughout ail this 
die clerk never said a wora. When the 
doctor was arranged to his satisfaction Bill 
stepped back and looked at the clerk. He 
noticed that the man’s horrified glance was 
direoted at his left arm. He looked down 
and saw a long slit across the sleeve of his 
white jacket. A patch three inches in diam- 
eter was stained with bright blood. He rolled 
up his sleeve gingerly and inspected a shal- 
low eut that ran diagonally across his brown 
forearm. It was slight enough to wait for 
patching with adhesive when he got to his 
room. 

He looked again at the upset clerk and 
said, "This créature attacked me on the 
hôtel grounds. Hâve the police corne and 
get him. I will speak to the police at two 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon. Is that under- 
stood?” 

The clerk gulped and said timidly, "Yes, 

sir! I hope that-” But he stopped as 

Bill was already halfway across the ornate 
lobby heading for the stairs. 

B T T J. locked the door of his room behind 
him, placed the éléphant on the bed 
and tended to his eut. When it was ban- 
daged to his satisfaction, he sat down and 
unwrapped the package. The éléphant was 
just as he had expected. It stood on his bed, 
its dark wood gleaming. He picked it up 
and shook it. Nothing rattled. He looked 
it over inch by inch and saw nothing out 
of the ordinary. He began to feel baffled 
and foolish. He got the knife out of his 
coat pocket and picked at the wood. From 
the looks of it and the heft of it, it felt like 
any other five-rupee éléphant picked up in 
the bazaar by an eager tourist. He took 
it over to his desk and examined it more 
carefully. Then he noticed the due. There 
was a fine line around the neck of the créa¬ 
ture, a line so thin that it was almost invis¬ 
ible. He propped it between his knees and 
twisted the head. It moved slightly, but it 
was very tight. He turned it slowly and the 
crack widened. After three full turns it 
came off. Inside the body of the dephant 
was a white mass. At first he thought of 
dope. But as he touched it and felt of it 
he realized that it was ordinary wax. 

His breath was coming faster as he 
grabbed the knife again and picked gently 
at the wax. He licked his dry lips, bursting 


with curiosity at what might be hidden in 
the wax. As the knife blade slipped in he 
felt it strike something hard. He gouged 
at it and pried out a two-inch cube of wax. 
He broke it apart in his Angers and gasped 
as he uncovered a large round blue stone. 
He rubbed the bits of wax off of it and it 
lay in his palm, a pale transparent blue with 
a bright six-pointed star glistening on it. 
He guessed that it must be at least thirty 
carats. He had priced star sapphires and 
at a guess the one he held in his hand must 
be worth at least three thousand rupees. A 
thousand dollars! He dug eagerly into the 
body of the wooden éléphant, his hands 
shaking, and the pile of sapphires grew on 
his desk, some larger and some smaller than 
the first one, but ail a perfect shade of blue 
with distinct stars. At last the body of the 
éléphant was empty. Eighteen of them. He 
inspected the perfect carving of the wooden 
threads which had enabled the head of 
the beast to fit on so perfectly and felt sud- 
den respect for the craftsmanship of who- 
ever had done the work. 

Then he noticed something that had pre- 
viously escaped his attention. There was a 
small recess in the head of the éléphant, a 
deep cylindrical hole about a half inch in 
diameter. He inserted the tip of his little 
finger into it to rub the inside wall which 
looked white. A little edge of white showed, 
so he pulled it out. It was a piece of paper 
which had been rolled and tucked up into 
the recess. He flattened it out on the desk 
and saw that it was a short typewritten note. 

It said, “Will cease shipments until D. 
leaves island. P. reports having seen him 
with courier. Has asked about you. Now 
hâve two new sources of gems at Ratnapura 
and unlimited supply of containers. Glad to 
hear your shipments to the States are going 
as planned. Please rush cash for more mer- 
chandise. Also look for new courier. Prés¬ 
ent one unreliable I fear.” 

Bill’s breath came faster as he realized 
the implications of the note. D. could be 
none other than himself. Casey was the 
courier. And the note must be to Snider. 
Then Carson was the only one who could 
hâve written the note, as he was the only 
one who would know that Bill had asked 
about Snider. So that was it! So that was 
why Carson was so anxious to get rid of 
him. He grew more angry than he had yet 
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been as he realized how easily Carson would 
hâve thrown him to the dogs just to protect 
a clever smuggling racket. He also felt 
faintly honored at the thought that Carson 
would consider him dangerous enough to 
dispose of by sending him home. Also, that 
Carson had correctly estimated that he 
would never go in on such a deal. Obvi- 
ously Carson was looking for a weaker and 
more stupid assistant in Geylon. An assis¬ 
tant he wouldn’t hâve to fear. 

The whole nightmare of pending dis¬ 
grâce rolled off of BiU’s mind. He could 
almost feel the lines of tension erasing 
themselves from his face. But how to tie 
Carson into the whole thing? It would be 
his word against the old man’s. He might 
still wiggle ont. He reread the note and 
suddenly noticed that every letter "a” in 
the note was tilted half over on its back. 
That looked familiar. He jurnped up and 
ran over to the bureau. He grabbed the 
carbon of the fatal letter and opened it so 
quickly that he tore it.' Yes! There were 
the same "a’s.” Carson had been stupid 
enough to type it on the office machine. He 
checked the two and found some more mi¬ 
nute identical similarities in the type. That 
ougbt to do it. 

After he had crammed the jewels and the 
fragments of wax back into the éléphant 
and gone to bed, he lay awake looking up 
toward the dark ceiiing, feeling once again 
the delicious thrill of self-confidence. He 
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almost shuddered as he thought of the dis¬ 
mal trip home that he might hâve taken. 
Could easily hâve taken if it hadn’t been for 
a whole chain of fragile circumstances that 
clung together with so large an element of 
chance. 

Ju-st before he dropped off to sleep he 
thought what splendia pleasure it would 
be to fix the wagon of Mr. T. F. Carson. 

But Bill was not as rough as he thought 
he was. When he went to the office of the 
American Consul the next morning, he felt 
a small feeling of sympathy for the old man 
who sat in the office a few blocks away with 
the world ready to fall in on his ears. Even 
as he sat in the locked office with the young 
vice-consul and unrolled the whole fantastic 
story and watched the excited face of the 
man across the desk, he couldn’t feel any 
real thrill of triumph. He watched the vice- 
consul heft the gems, compare the two 
notes, finger the hundred-rupee note and 
examine the éléphant. Even when the con¬ 
sul came in and listened to the whole story 
and œmplimented him on his intelligence 
and audacity, he didn’t feel good about it. 
In the back of fais mind hovered the faces 
of Carson and Casey Lal. In fact, when the 
parade of customs men, police, consular 
représentatives and miseellaneous officiais 
started toward the offices of the Purtron Oil 
Company, Bill walked slowly a little behind 
the group, feeling nothing but a strange 
combination of weariness and relief. 


W aiting—Why ? 

By FRANK BONE 

N EVER will you see the world while staying home, 

Nor retuming be o’er seas of sunlit foam. ‘ Â 

] None return who venture not amid the océans din, ^ 

So embark if you would hâve your ship corne in. 




T HE way the trial moved along 
must hâve been gratifying to 
ail concerned except the de- 
fendant, whom every passing 
moment was bringing a little 
doser to the gallows. If Bud Stipes had 
any real friends nabody had éver heard ôf 
them. Not even the gray-headed brother 
wbo sat beside him at the counsel table 
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would daiim Bud as a friend, though the 
ties of kinship were strong. 

A little too strong, thougbt Nome Kirk, 
sitting in one of the back benches. It was 
ail right for the old man to hetlp Bud ail 
he could in his hour of travail, but he hard- 
ly had the right to expect his hire.d help to 
risk their lives and liberty in behalf of the 
ne’r-do-well if the jury happened to bring 






in a verdict of guilty—and that seemed a 
foregone conclusion. 

Nome looked at the old man now, sit- 
ting straight and stem, and as far away 
from Bud as possible. There had- never 
been a better, bigger-hearted, more honest 
man than John Stipes—and seldom a more 
worfchless one than his younger brother Bud. 

But neither the old man, nor Nome, nor 
anyone else who knew him intimately would 
ever believe that Bud was a murderer. A 


Cotvhand Cracks 
Murder Case! What 
a Headline That 
Would Make—and 
What a Headache 
It Did Make! 


murderer had to hâve a certain amount of 
stamina, and a certain amount of malice 
in his heart, and Bud had neither. 

Nome looked from John to Bud. The 
old man’s shoulders were square; his face 
grim, but composed. Bud was slumped; his 
shoulders had a sagging appearance, his 
weak mouth was slack, and there were 
purple bags under his eyes. Not much like 
the cocky, talkative Bud Stipes that Nome 
had known and disliked. Bud was ten years 
younger than John, but looked that much 
older. 

Nome left off looking at the Stipes 
brothers, and concentrated his gaze upon 
the back of the neck and one pretty ear 
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of a slender black-haired girl who sat at an- 
other table with the prosecuting attorney 
and two other people. He had early 
gathered that she was the daughter of the 
dead man. 

In repose the tall, slender girl was beauti- 
ful, but when she smiled her face was trans- 
formed into something more. Her mouth 
was generous, and when she smiled it was 
with a wholesome friendliness that made a 
man warm to her at first glance. Nome 
knew, because she had smiled at him the 
moment he had entered town. 

He had ridden into Bunkerville the day 
befote. At the very edge of the town was 
a creamery. It had beeii raining and a tall 
girl in a slicker had been unloading ten- 
gallon cans of milk from a light Peter 
Schettler wagon to the creamery platform. 
Nome casually admired the strength and 
grâce with which she handled cans that 
would make a strong man lift. 

Then, as he came abreast, one of the 
horses in her team, surprised by his appear- 
ance out of the rain, jumped. The sudden 
jerk of the wagon just as the girl started 
to swing a can to the platform caused her 
to lose balance. She sat flat on the floor of 
the wagon box while the can struck the 
ground behind the wagon and rolled. The 
lid came off and white, foamy milk mingled 
with the rainwater on the Street. 

Nome caught the bits in time to avert a 
runaway. He held the team while the girl 
scramMed to her feet and took the reins. 
She was red with embarrassment. 

"Gee, I’m sorry, miss,” Nome called. 
'TU get the can.” 

The can was ail he could recover. The 
milk was spilled. 

"Oh, dear, that belonged to aneighbor,” 
the girl said. "Now I’ll hâve to make it 
good.” 

"No,” Nome said, "fil make it good. It 
was really my faulf.” 

"Oh, no,” she refused, "It wasn’t your 
fault at ail. You had a perfeet right to ride 
along the Street. I couldn’t think of letting 
you pay for it.” 

"Well, I’d like to do something to help. 
At least let me unload the rest of those 
cans.” 

"I’m used to it. I don’t really get upset 
so easily,” she said, and gave him that smile 
that transformed her whole face, and made 


him feel as if she regarded him as an old 
and tried friend. It certainly warmed a man. 

He climbed into the wagon, but there 
were only two more cans to unload. 

The creamery manager came bustling out 
then, "Hello, Judith,” he said. "Shore some 
drizzle. Say, hâve an accident?” 

"I let Mrs. Dingley’s can get away from 
me,” the girl said. 

"Too bad it couldn’t hâve been one of 
Rodneckers, but that cuss never has any bad 
luck. I expect some day, Judith, he’ll hâve 
the good luck to get you.” 

The girl’s face turned red agaim. "I’m 
in a hurry to get home, Mr. Horbon,” she 
said, "will you hurry up my milk slips?” 

"Well, good day, miss,” Nome said. 
"Maybe I can pay the damage some other 
time.” 

Now, Nome knew that her name was 
Judith Arthur, and that she was the daugh¬ 
ter of the man Bud Stipes was accused of 
murdering. If Nome was any judge she 
was trying to avoid the two people*beside 
her. 

H E NOTICED them a little more closely. 

One was a tall, lank woman with black 
eyes, a bigh nose dominating a small, pursed 
mouth, and dank, unhealthy graying hair 
puiled tightly back and gathered in a bunch 
at the back of her neck. It was a discon- 
tented face, full of venom and ill-will. 

The man beside her was crowding forty 
hard. He had much the same facial charac- 
teristics, but was lighter complexioned. 
Once in a while Nome saw the woman 
caressingly pat the man’s knee. They inter- 
ested him, but he coüldn’t see where they 
had anything in oommon with Judith 
Arthur. 

Nome sat up with a jerk as he heard the 
jury being sworn in. Then the prosecuting 
attorney was making his opening statement. 

"Your Honor, and Gentlemen of die 
Jury,” he began, "I shall not waste time. 
The prosecution expects to hâve no diffi- 
culty whatever in proving that the défend¬ 
ant, Bud Stipes, did treacherously—” here 
followed a string of déplorable adjectives 
designed to paint Bud as the axch criminal 
of his day— "waylay his former friend 
and assodate, Henry Arthur, make demands 
which Mr. Arthur’s bigh sensé of honor 
would not permit him to grant, and did 
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then and tbere murder Mr. Arthur in a 
particularly cruel and atrocious manner and 
then proceed to burn and mutilate the body 
beyond récognition and attempt to conceal 
it We shafi prove thar the défendant in 
this case is a coin, cak'uiamM'monscer.ai 
human fotm, that he bas aîways earned 
his living through chicanery and fraud, and 
we shall denaand the extreme penalty of 
death on the galiows.” 

Watching Judith, Nome saw her glance 
quickly at Bud then look away with a cold, 
bleak expression. 

"The court,” he heard the judge say, 
"wili recess uütil two o’clock.” 

Nome sfcood next to the aisle as the 
courtroom emptied. One of the first per- 
sons out was the old man. He didn’t pause 
nor look in Nome’s direction, but a piece 
of paper in his hand was transferred to 
Nome’s. 

Before Nome could pocket the note 
Judith came by. She looked startled at 
sight of Nome, hesitated a moment, then 
smilcd. 

"Miss Arthur,” he said on the spur of 
the moment, "will you hâve lunch with 
me?” 

Before she could reply a good-looking 
man of around forty placed a possessive 
hand on the girl’s arm. "Guess again, cow- 
boy,” he said contemptuously, "Judith is 
having lunch with me today.” He swept the 
girl on before she had time to reply to 
Nome. 

As they walked Nome heard the man 
say, "Who was that punk cowhand, and 
where did you meet hkn?” 

N OME didn’t get a chance to read the 
old maa’s note until it was nearly time 
for the trial to begin again. 

"'Bud ain’t got a chance,” he read. "Get 
ready to break him ouf before the trial is 
over.” 

Taking a man on trial for murder out 
of a jail, and keeping him out was a tall 
order. Both John Stipes and Nome Kirk 
were aware that a long prison term awaited 
anyone caught ih such an act. John had 
hesitated a long wbile before making such 
a request, and Nome had hesitated even 
longer about agreeing to it. He wouldn’t 
hâve moved a fïnger for anybody other than 
the old man, for John Stipes had been a 


good friend, almost a fathcr to him, as wdl 
as a square boss. 

After Nome, and another employée 
caikd "Good-eye,” older in both yeafg mi 
service than Nome, had agresd te help, the 
old «uq had gone cm to Buadcemlie open- 
ly as Bud’s brocher. À week before the 
triai started oid Good-eye had got off the 
train as a hobo, begged a few drinks, and 
hurled a rock through a saloon window 
after he had been kicked out. He had got 
tbirty days. Then Nome, an apparently 
roving saddle bum, had drifted in to do 
his part. 

If they could get Bud out of the Bunker- 
ville jail, and hide him out for two weeks 
the old man said, he could arrange to get 
him across the border into Canada to the 
home of an old friend where he woüid be 
safe. 

It would cost plenty, but that was the 
old man’s worry. Nome’s job was to get 
Bud out, and hide him up. So far he hadn’t 
the slightesf idea where he could be hidden, 
but Bud himself had told the old man that 
he knew of a safe place, once he got oüt- 
side the walls of the jail. 

Nome didn’t go back to the trial. The 
courthouse was jammed anyway. He made 
his way fo. the back of die building where 
the cells which served both county and 
town were located, The jailer on duty, who 
proved to be a deputy sheriff, was a rather 
good looking, blondish fellow whose air of 
conceit pmcticaily filled the room. 

"Well, who are you, and what can I do 
for you?” he demanded. 

Nome was moderately humble. "My 
name is Kirk,” he. said. "I was just driftin’ 
through here when I happened to hear that 
an old friend of mine was a—a visitor of 
yours. His name is Good-eye.” 

"Oh, you’re a friend of that one-eyed 
old coot?” the deputy sneered. "You ain’t 
fussy about choosin’ your friends, are you?” 

"Sometimes I ans,” Nome said. "There’s 
nothin’ mean about old Good-eye, except 
that when he gets drunk he throws rocks.” 

"Where’s he from?” 

"Can’t tell you. He’s a rounder like me. 
Last time I saw him we were workin’ on 
the same outfit over on the Owyhee.” 

"Do tell! I didn’t suppose the old bum 
ever done a day’s work in his life,” 

"Sure, he’s ail right. How about lettin’ 
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me bave a talk with him? Like to leave 
him sonie money for tobacco and stuff.” 

"How much money?” 

"Oh, a couple of dollars.” 

"Might be better if you left it with me,” 
the deputy said. "Kangaroo court might 
take it away from him.” 

"Sure, if you think best,” Nome agreed 
readily. "Unless I get a job soon I may 
not be able fo see him again.” 

The deputy put the two silver dollars 
Nome gave him in his pocket, and Stretched 
himself. "Ail right, I’il let you see him,” 
he said. "Corne on.” 

Down a corridor was a steel door which 
the deputy unlocked. "Go on in. You’ll 
And your man back there somewhere. We 
dont keep the penny ante prisoners locked 
in their cages in the daytime. Fact is that 
murderer, Stipes, is the only one we do 
keep locked up ail the fcime.” 

"I heard about him,” Nome said with 
a show of interest. "What did he do?” 

"Murderçd Hank Arthur, a mighty popu- 
lar man around here, and he’ll swing 
for it.” 

"What were the circumstances?” 

“Wçll, this Stipes is a tinhom gambler 
who’s always talkin’ about big deals. He 
corne in here and got hold of an old de- 
serted mine on Humbug Mountain which 
he claimed had a lot of ore in it, and 
danged if he didn’t convince Arthur it was 
a good thing, and sold him an interest.” 

That, Nome knew, was exactly the way 
Bud Stipes operated. 

T HE talkative deputy continued, "Ail of 
a sudden Arthur dropped Stipes. He’d 
.been neglectin’ his ranch and was losing 
Seattle. Then his wife found out that Stipes 
had been showin’ him forged assays, and 
she insisted on him sendin’ Stipes to jail. 
I don’t mind sayin’ she’s a hell-cat. 

"Well, Stipes sent for Arthur to corne 
see him, and one rainy Sunday Arthur went 
up to the mine, and he never did corne 
back. But two weeks later they found the 
body. It had been hacked to pièces and 
burned. Nobody but a skunk like Stipes 
coûld hâve doue a thing like that.” 

"Pretty gruesome,” Nome admitted, 
"but what did he hope to gain by killing 
Arthur?” 

"He Aggered he’d go to the pen unless 


he got rid of him. Oh, there’s no ques¬ 
tion about him bein’ guilty.” 

"Got him ail convicted before the trial 
starts, huh?” 

The deputy snapped, "Well, do you want 
to see old Good-eye or not?” 

"Oh, yes. Excuse me.” 

Nome walked along in front of the cells. 
At the end of the two tiers was another 
steel door, unlocked, lead-ing into the room 
where the prisoners cooked and ate. There 
were five men there. Four were playing 
cards, the fifth, Good-eye himself, was stir- 
ring something in a pot. 

"Hey, bo, what did they put you in for?” 
a man asked. 

"Im just lookin’ for an old good-for- 
nothin’ they call Good-eye.” 

Good-eye looked up and roared. "Nome 
Kirk! By Allar, what brung you here? 
Ain’t seen you since sis got caught in the 
wringer.” 

"You old pélican, ain’t you broke your- 
self of the habit of throwin’ rocks?” Nome 
laughed as they shook hands, and pounded 
each ofcher on the back. They put on a 
good show—exactly as they had planned. 

"Say, what about bailin me outa here?” 
Good-eye queried. 

"Sorry, but they tell me you’U hâve to 
serve your thirty days.” 

"Well, corne over here by the stove where 
we can talk. I’m cookin’ beans.” 

"Hey, buddy, got a cigarette?” one of 
the hobos asked. 

Nome tossed a full pack onto their table 
and followed Good-eye over to the stove. 
"What’s doin’?” Good-eye asked. 

"Old man says git him out. No chance 
of bein’ cleared. Hâve you talked with 
Bud?” 

"A little. Swears he was framed, an’ 
says if he could git out he could prove it.” 

"Does he know what you’re here for?” 

"Think the old man told him.” 

They had to carry on two conversations 
at once; one in louder tone for the benefit 
of the prisoners. Nome got the lay of the 
jail. 

"Fil hâve to go now,” he said, "but Fil 
be back tomorrow. Keep your Angers 
crossed.” 

The same deputy, Reid Carey, let him 
out. "Good-eye just can’t feel at home in 
a jail,” Nome said. "Fm going to try to 
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get him tumed loose, or else made a trusty. 
Your influence wouldn’t hurt a bit if you 
could see your way clear.” With seeming 
carelessness he showed the corner of a 
twenty dollar bill. 

"Well, the coot is only costin’ the county 
money in here,” Carey said. "If I was sure 
he’d leave the country—” 

'TU guarantee that,” Nome said. As they 
passed the desk he carelessly dropped the 
twenty. "Of course it’ll take a few days. 
I’d like to hâve a little personal talk with 
him tomorrow.” 

"It can be arranged,” the deputy said. . 

Court was still in session. Nome couldn’t 
get in, but he loitered around the halls until 
the trial was adjourned for the day. He 
watched the crowd file out, each person de- 
claring that plenty of evidence had already 
been introduced to hang Bud Stipes. 

Presently he saw Judith Arthur, her step- 
mother, and the blond man who was her 
stepmother’s brother corne out. They 
seemed to be quarreling. 

Nome got fais horse from the livery 
stable, and inquired 'the nearest way to the 
Arthur ranch from the keeper. 

"It’s only 'bout half a dozen miles out, 
an’ you can’t miss it,” the man said, "but 
hâve a care when you git there. There’s 
an idiot out there that might smash your 
skull with a Club if there’s nobody around 
to watch him.” 

"An idiot, did you say?” 

"Yeah, Hank Arthur’s stepson. He 
oughta been put away long ago, but his 
mother always stopped it.” 

"Well, thanks,” Nome said, and rode 
away. He hoped to overtake Judith before 
she got home, but when he finally came in 
sight of her he decided he didn’t want to. 
She was riding side by side with the man 
who had taken her to lunch. 

L IFE for Judith Arthur before her father 
died had been hard and disagreeable. 
Since that time it had been plain he 1 !!. She 
had never understood why Hank Arthur 
had married a shrew like May Hix, with 
her half-witted son, Benjy. 

Judith had been fourteen when her 
father brought them home. Two days later 
the woman’s brother, Jerome Janway, had 
arrived, and that day trouble had com- 
menced. 


For a time Hank Arthur had tried to 
maintain peace in his turbulent household. 
Then, gradually, he had seemed to lose his 
grip. Only once in a whi'le had he asserted 
himself and ordered Jerome off the place 
after paying the fellow’s heavy gambling 
debts. Eventually, however, Mrs. Arthur 
would bring Jerome back. 

Finally, Arthur had got interested in a 
mine contrOlled by Bud Stipes, and he had 
allowed the ranch and the cattle business 
to run down. Judith had suspected that 
interest in the mine, which everyone said 
was worthless, was simply an excuse to stay 
away from home. 

Just three weeks before his death Hank 
Arthur had had a terrifie row with his wife 
and brother-in-law. He had ordered Jerome 
to get off the ranch and stay off. Judith, 
from previous expérience, had no faith that 
he would make it stick. She knew that the 
only way to get rid of Jerome was to get 
rid of May, and that, though there was 
neither love nor harmony in the household, 
was the thing Hank seemed loath or unable 
to do . 

His murder had corne as a terrible and 
numbing shock. Since he had been missing 
for two weeks before the remains of his 
body had been found Judith had been con- 
vinced that he had simply up and deserted 
his family. As she viewed the charred, dis- 
membered bones it had been hard for her 
to believe they were the remains of her 
father, but there was enough left to make 
identification certain. 

There had been so much work on the 
ranch—the care of the dairy herd and of 
the half-wit, Benjy, had devoived upon her 
—that she had seldom got off the place ex- 
cept when she hauled the milk to town. 
She had been denied the Life of a normal 
girl. The one friend she had corne to dépend 
on was a neighboring cowman, Vick Rod- 
necker. 

That friendship had iis flaws, too, for 
Rodnecker, a widower with two small boys, 
had recently asked her to marry him. 
Judith had stalled, but since she had never 
gone with any other man, and marriage with 
Rodnecker promised an escape from the 
hell at home she had about made up her 
mind to say yes. 

And then she had spilled a can of milk 
and met a stranger named Nome Kirk, She 
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never expected to see him again, and why 
merely seeing him had made her contem- 
plate marriage with Vick Rodnecker with 
dread she couldn’t understand. 

She had been surprised to see him at the 
trial, and she had flushed with embarrass- 
ment at Rodnecker’s contemptuous snub of 
the stranger. Rut she had gone with Vick 
without apology, and she supposed that 
definitely ended the épisode of the tall cow- 
boy. 

She was more than amazed, therefnre, 
when having changed into her choring 
clothes, flannel shirt and levis, she saw 
Nome Kirk riding into the yard. 

Benjy was fooling around the wood pile. 
He was abnormally large for his sixteen 
years. He never wore anything but rags, 
wbich Judith contrived somehow to keep 
fairly dean, and on his huge feet he wore 
heavy brogans without laces. His long, 
unkempt hair hung below his ears, or tufted 
up through holes in his old, disreputable 
hat. 

At sight of a stranger Benjy leaped up, 
seized the handle of a double-bitted axe, 
and holding it upraised menacingly with 
both hands advanced at a springy-kneed 
gait toward Nome. His lips were drawn 
back in a menacing grimace. 

*'You lee Judas alone, or I split you head 
open,” the half-wit growled. 

Judith came running. "Benjy, put down 
that axe!” she cried. 

T HE HALF-WIT stopped, but kept the 
axe upraised. "He better lee you ’lone,” 
he snarled. 

"Why, he’s my friend, Benjy, like you 
are,” the girl cajoled. "New you go start 
the chores, I’H be with you soon.” 

"Isn’t it a bit dangerous having a fellow 
like that at large?” Nome asked when Benjy 
disappeared. 

"Oh, he’s really harmless, except 
when—” She bit her lip and stopped. 
"Except when?” 

"When somebody torments him. A 
couple of times he has wandered into town 
and the children started picking on him. He 
was in a terrible shape when he got home. 
I’m afraid he might hâve huit some of them 
if Vick Rodnecker hadn’t happened along 
and stopped him.” 

It was none of his business, but Nome 


didn’t think she had finished what she had 
started to say. 

"Did you want to see someone here, Mr. 
Kirk?” she asked primly. 

He said boldly, "Yes, I wanted to see 
you. I hâve an idea you’re in trouble.” 
“Why should you say that?” 

"For one thing I overheard you quarrel- 
ing with your step-mother and her brother. 
I gathered that you are afraid of them.” 

"That isn’t true. I’m not afraid of any- 
body,” she asserted. 

"I heard you say you would not sign 
certain papers, and after you left I heard 
them say that 'something will hâve to be 
done about that girl’. I didn’t like the way 
they said it.” 

H E HAD ail her interest now. "You 
thought enough about it to ride ail the 
way out here just to warn me?” she asked. 

“Yes.” He didn’t tell her that he thought 
those two people meant murder, nor that 
he was convinced thait Bud Stipes was inno¬ 
cent, leàving her step-mother and Janway 
the logical suspects. If they had committed 
one murder to get rid of the father they 
might not hesi'tate to murder the daughter. 

She was unexpectedly candid. "They do 
want me to sign certain papers so that every- 
thing can be tumed into cash. They say the 
law gives the widow two-thirds. So far I 
haven’t signed anything. And they do hâte 
me. I know that.” 

"I thought so,” Nome said. “Miss 
Judith, watch yourself. Bud .Stipes didn’t 
murder your father. The same people who 
did murder him might hâve a motive to 
murder you.” 

Her eyes grew big. "You mean you 
think May and Jerome may hâve murdered 
my father! It’s impossible. I happen to 
know they didn’t. Who are you anyway? 
Why are you interesting yourself in this?” 
she demanded. 

"I’m no friend of Bud Stipes, you can 
bank on that,” he said truthfully. "Just 
believe that 1 want to help you. And I 
wish you would move into town.” 

She was definitely moved, and there was 
something about Nome Kirk that made 

S le trust him. "I can’t de that,” she 
"but I’m going to tell you something 
I haven’t told anyoné else, even Vick Rod¬ 
necker or the lawyers. If I don’t sign those 
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papers they bhreaten to dig up some old 
scandai in my father’s life.” 

“And you think a hold of that kind was 
ali that kept him living with that woman,” 
he said. 

Her silence admitted the truth of that. 

"Blackmail is always bad business, and 
a blackmailer will always murder, too, if 
he can be sure he won’t get caught.” 

"I can’t leave Benjy,” she said. 

"You mean that créature with the axe! 
He’s no blood relation of yours, is he?” 

"No, but I’m the only friend he has; 
the only one that can do anything with him. 
They lock him in a dark cellar, and it makes 
him violent.” 

"But he should be in an institution.” 

"I know, but his mother has blocked 
that. Until something is done with Benjy 
I’ve got to stay here,” she said, and Nome 
realized that no words of his would change 
her mind. 

N OME was discontented and puzzled as 
he rode back to town. He still intended 
to break Bud Stipes out of jail if he had 
to, but it would be a lot better for every- 
body if he could bring the actual murderers 
to justice. 

He was caught off guard when a man 
rode out from behind a patch of brush, just 
at dusk. 

"Hey, you,” the fellow called. Nome 
recognized the insolent cowman, Vick Rod- 
necker, who had taken Judith away from 
him that noon. 

Nome pulled up. "You want to see me, 
Rodnecker?” 

"I’ve been waiting for you. I saw you 
riding toward the Arthur ranch.” 

"Any law against one going there?” 
Nome queried. 

"Tlhere is against you, cowboy. It’s a 
law I just passed. I don’t like the looks 
of you, and I don’t want you hanging 
around Judith Arthur.” 

"You sound like a man of plain speech,” 
Nome returned. "I like that. I am, too. 
So, you can go to hell.” 

Rodnecker, apparently used to bullying 
everybody, wasn’t looking for that, but 
Nome had a surprise coming, too. 

"Hey, Bill,” Rodnecker called, "the gent 
here says he has a mind to do just what he 
pleases around here.” 
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A second man rode from behind the 
bushes. He was a giant in stature and he 
rode a big horse. "Who does he think 
he is?” he growled as he rode alongside 
Nome. 

"I don’t know, but I think we ought to 
teach him better manners,” Rodnecker 
purred. "Around here when we tell a man 
he should pull his freight it’s good man¬ 
ners, and good sense to do it.” 

The big man gave some sort of cor¬ 
roborative snarl. 

Nome was in a tight place and knew it. 
They expected to scare him. If he pretended 
to be scared it would only de'lay a show- 
down. Besides, he didn’t like pretense. 
Both men were on horseback. He started 
to swing down, and instantly, as he stood 
with his weight in one stirrup, the big man 
called Bill spurred up and reached for a 
headlock. 

Nome slid back in the saddle suddenly 
and the heel of his left hand struck the 
giant under the chin. The fellow’s head 
went 'back. Nome’s knee pressure swung his 
roan in against the other horse. He leaned 
far over and gave a mighty thrust as the 
other man was loosened in the saddle. Bill 
felt himself being thrust backward out of 
the saddle and tried to regain his balance. 
Nome hooked a tœ under the fellow’s foot 
and heaved. The man lost ail holds and 
fell backward. His horse leaped ahead, 
and kicked out with both feet. 

Rodnecker, surprised by 'the upsetting of 
his strong-arm man, reversed a heavy quirt 
and bore down upon Nome. A blow from 
that shot-loaded handle could crack a man’s 
skull. Nome swung back and sent his roan 
to meet the charge, causing Rodnecker to 
shorten the blow. 

The heavy handle of 'die quirt caught 
Nome on the shoulder and pain ran down 
his arm. But he could still use the other 
one. As they came abreast he got a head¬ 
lock on Rodnecker. For a moment it felt as 
if that arm would be torn ouf by the roots, 
then with a smothered yell Rodnecker left 
the saddle over his horse’s bips. Nome 
carried the fellow at a dead run for a hun- 
dred feet. Then the weight became too 
much and he let him drop. 

The fall couldn’t hâve done Rodnecker 
any good at ail, but Nome didn’t wait to 
hnd out how badly the fellow was hurt. 
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Kid was runnmg at full speed and they 
kept on going. 

T ïHE next day he attended the trial. 

Judith was in her accustomed place. 
Mrs. Arthur was the chief witoess at that 
session, and she leaked venom at every 
pore. 

The woman testified that her husband 
had left home on Sunday morning, saying 
only that he was going up to the" mine. It 
was raining and she had remonstrated. She 
had no faith in the mine anyway, and had 
always believed Bud Stipes to be a crook. 
She stated that her husband had proof that 
Stipes had used forged assays, and she had 
urged him to send the man to the peniten- 
tiary instead of bargaining with him. 

She had not become alarmed over her 
husband’s absence for several days, since he 
often stayed away as long as a week. Finally 
becoming alarmed she and her brother had 
started a search, but the grave under a huge 
pile of ashes had finally been discovered 
by a neighbor, Vick Rodnecker. Mrs. 
Arthur had identified the body. 

Her most damaging te^timony came when 
she swore she had found a note to her hus¬ 
band from Stipes, asking him to meet Stipes 
at the mine that Sunday morning. 

The note was ofïered in evidence and 
accepted. Nome already knew that Stipes 
admitted having talked with Arthur that 
particular morning, but claimed Arthur had 
ridden away. 

The remainder of the woman’s testimony 
was to the effeot that her husband had proof 
of Stipes’ swindling, and purported forg- 
eries were introduced to back that up. It 
looked bad for Bud. 

Judith testified briefly. She knew her 
father claimed to hâve proof that Stipes 
was a crook, and she had heard him say he 
was going to the mine that morning. She 
said she had identified the charred remains 
as her father’s body by certain gold teeth, 
and by buttons which she had herself sewn 
on his shirt that Sunday morning. 

Vide Rodnecker was the next witness, 
and a good one. He had known Hahk 
Arthur many years. They had been each 
other’s dosest friend. He had warned 
Arthur that Stipes was a crook and a gold- 
bricker. 

He told of his search for the missing 


man after Judith had corne to him in dis- 
tress. He made it Sound as if the girl de- 
pended upon him for everything. watch- 
ing, Nome saw Judith’s cheeks grow red. 

Rodnecker told of having followed 
Arthur’s horse-tracks where they had been 
left in mud, and claimed the evidence in- 
dicated the horse had stood at the cabin 
for hours; so long that the ground dried 
so no tracks were visible leaving the mine. 

Discovery of the ashes of a big fire a 
mile from the mine had aroused his sus¬ 
picion, and he and an employée named Bill 
Poland had scraped them away and found 
the remains of a man’s body. 

A FEW other corroborating witnesses 
were called, and the prosecution rested 
its case. 

Nome slipped back to the jailor’s office 
and found Deputy Reid Carey on duty. 

"Would you mind if I talked to my old 
friend, Good-eye?” he asked. 

"No, go right ahead.” Carey reached 
down and took a set of keys from a hook 
underneath the desk. 

Nome had already noted that there were 
two other sets of keys on adjoining hooks. 
A set of those keys was ail that stood be- 
tween Bud Stipes and freedom! 

"What about a little drink?” Nome 
asked. "I’ve got a bottle.” 

"Sure,” Carey agreed. "I’il git some 
glasses.” The deputy tumed his back to get 
glasses from a closet, and Nome reached 
over the desk quickly and withdrew one 
set of the heavy keys from the hook. He 
just had time to drop them into his pocket 
before Carey turned around. 

They drank. 

"Be against the law to give Good-eye a 
hooker, I guess,” Nome said sadly. 

"I’m afraid if might start him to throwin’ 
rocks,” the deputy grinned. 

Again Nome was iet into the jaîl. He 
eut short his visit with Good-eye. He was 
anxious to get out of that jail before the 
theft of the keys should be discovered. He 
wondered why Carey wouldn’t notice the 
loss at once, but so accustomed was the 
deputy to reaching down for the keys that 
he didn’t even hâve to look to see if they 
were there. 

"Well, you didn’t stay long,” Carey 
smiled, as he let him out. 
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"No. He was kind of cranky,” Nome 
said. 

As he was leaving he met the sheriflr 
bringing Bud Stipes down the corridor to 
his cell. At any moment the loss of the 
keys might be discovered, and he lost no 
lime getting away from there. 

J UDITH had quarreled with her step- 
mother that morning before coming to 
town. Again she had refused to sign the 
papers May Arthur wanted her to sign, and 
in her fury May had struck Judith. 

"Don t ever do that again, or I’il leave 
this place for good,” Judith warned. "And 
ni hâve my rights.” 

"Your rights!” the woman scoffed an- 
grily. "Ail you’ll ever get is a third, and 
by the time the debts are paid—” 

"Debts?” Judith exclaimed. 

"Where do you think that preeious father 
of yours got the money to sink into that fool 
mine? The only way to save anything is for 
you to pool your interest with mine.” 

"Which means letting you and Jerome 
hâve complété contrai, doesn’t it?” 

"We’ll protect your interests.” 

'Tm sorry, but I won’t sign anything. 
Vick Rodnecker has asked me to marry him. 
If there’s any more abuse 111 do it just to 
get away from you,” Judith defied. 

The cords in May Arthur’s skinny neck 
stuck out like sticks underneath the skin. 
"You’ll do as I tell you,” she shouted, “or 
m tell Ae whole world why your father 
married me. Hank Arthur married me be- 
cause he killed a man, and I’d hâve had him 
hanged if he hadn’t done what I wanted.” 

The woman’s streak of viciousness stuck 
out now in ail its nakedness. Now Judith 
knew why her father had endured what he 
had, and why he had changed from the gen- 
tle parent he had once been. There was no 
conscience to stop this woman. She realized 
that Nome Kirk’s warning had not been 
lightly given. Yet her only chance of es- 
caping these people seemed to be marriage 
with Vick Rodnecker, and the thought of 
that filled her with dread. 

At the trial she listened to Vick Rod¬ 
necker, but she stole surreptitious glances 
at Nome Kirk. The one was a power in the 
country; the other a mere strangèr—a sad- 
dle bum Rodnecker had called him. 

She was hurrying to get her horse after 


court adjourned when Rodnecker called to 
her. "Judith,” he said, "I wish you’d 
marry me—today.” 

“I—I—couldn’t,” she faltered. "Right 

“You’re scared to death of those people 
you live with. I want to take you away from 
’em. Look—hâve they ever told you they 
had something on your father?” 

She was startled. “How did you know 
about that?” she gasped. 

"I know ail about it. More than that I 
know how to shut that old hag’s mouth for- 
ever, and I’il do it—if you’ll marry me.” 

She knew that he wouldn’t do anything 
unless she did marry him. He was that 
kind of a man. Before she left him she 
promised that if he could prove to her that 
her father’s memory would never be black- 
ened she would marry him. 

"Ride in alone tomorrow, and meet me at 
the crossroads,” he said. "And don’t worry 
about anyone ever finding out that youi 
father once killed a man.” 

Excitement kept her from sleepingsoundly 
that night. She and her stepmother slept 
upstairs; Jerome and Benjy below. She al- 
ways kept her door locked and her window 
open. 



She had just started to doze off when 
some little sound disturbed her. Opening 
her eyes she saw a buman head under a 
floppy hat just thrusting itself through the 
open window. 

She screamed wildly. "Benjy! Benjy! 
Help!” 
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The head was wlthdrawn quickly, but 
Judith continued to scream for the half-wit 
as she rushed over to the window. There 
was a ladder against the wall, and a man 
scrambling wildly down it. She seized the 
end of the ladder and flung it outward. The 
man jumped and fell, got up and raced 
around the corner of the house as the lad¬ 
der toppled badeward. 

She heard a bellow from the hall outside. 
Someone tried her door, then strack it with 
terrifie impact. The lock broke beneath 
the weight on the other side, and Benjy 
came lunging in. 

"Judas,” he said, "you want Benjy?” 

Mrs. Arthur appeared in a long white 
nightgown. "Here, here, what’s ail this 
racket about?” she demanded. She held a 
lamp in her hand. 

"Somebody tried to climb through my 
window,” Judith cried. 

Jerome came tearing up the stairway. He 
had pants and shoes on, but was in his 
undershirt and bareheaded. “What’s that 
idiot been doin’?” he shouted. 

"Go way. You touch Judas I kill ’e,” 
Benjy bellowed. 

Jerome waved a quirt. "Corne on, I’m 
goin’ to lock you in the cellar,” he yelled. 

Benjy’s défiant attitude changed abruptly. 
He began to blubber. "Plea don’t let ’e 
lock me up. Judas,” he wailed. 

Judith had got command of herself. "I 
won’t, Benjy,” she said, "I won’t let them 
hurt you.” 

"But he might hâve killed you,” Jerome 
said. 

“You think so?” she queried sardonically. 
"I think I might hâve been killed if it 
hadn’t been for him. It wasn’t Benjy 
climbed that ladder.” 

"Ladder? What ladder?” Jerome and 
his sister went over to the window and 
looked down. "I still think he had time to 
get off the ladder and get around here to 
break your door down while you were yell- 
in’,” Jerome said. 

"I think you’d ail better go back to bed,” 
Judith told them. She went to the window 
and looked down. It was a light night. 
Lying on the ground where the man had 
dropped it when he jumped was a heavy 
ballpeen hammer which she knew had corne 
eut of the ranch blacksmith shop. 

She got them out of the room, closed the 


door, and sank down upon the bed in almost 
hysterical fright. After a time she got con- 
trol of herself and dressed. Nothing could 
hâve persuaded her to go back to bed. 

She didn’t know, of course, that it was 
Jerome wbo had tried to climb the ladder, 
yet she was certain in her own mind that 
it was. She knew that if she died., her 
share in the estate would go to her step- 
mother so, greedy as they were, they had a 
perfect motive. And if Jerome had smashed 
in her head with the hammer they would 
hâve regretfully declared that the men- 
tally irresponsible Benjy had donc it. Noth¬ 
ing would be done to Benjy except lock 
him up in some institution, where he be- 
longea anyway. 

In the morning the ladder and the ball¬ 
peen hammer were both missing from be¬ 
neath the window. At breakfast, Mrs. 
Arthur and her brother kept wondering 
what had suddenly got into Benjy to make 
him plan such an attack. Judith listened 
and said nothing. Benjy seemed bewildered 
by it ail. 

The two headed for town in the ranch 
buggy soon after breakfast, as was their 
custom, leaving Judith to finish the chorés 
and tidy up the house. By going on horse- 
back she could get into town almost as 
soon as they, if she chose. 

It was hard to leave Benjy. She had 
corne to hâve a queer affection for him. She 
was the only real friend the poor fellow 
had ever had, and she knew that she prob- 
ably would never see him again. Yet she 
couldn’t tell him good-bye. 

"You bring me somethin’, Judas?” he 
asked. 

"Yes, Benjy,” she answered, almost chok- 
ing on the words. She had never minded 
his strange mispronunciation of her name 
before, but now she felt that she almost was 
a Judas to abandon him to his unfeeling 
relatives. 

She was in sight of the Rodnecker rancir 
for quite some distance before she reached 
the crossroads. Vick could see her Corn¬ 
ing, and she expected to see him gallop 
out to meet her as he had promised. How- 
ever, when she got there, there was still no 
sign of him, and after waiting a quarter of 
an hour she rode on to Bunkerville. 

She found the town in the grip of wild 
excitement. Bud Stipes, tire man on trial 
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for his life, had escaped. There would be 
no murder trial that day. 

OME’S first task had been to get rid of 
the jail keys in case they were missed 
immediately. He had stopped beside some 
shrubs in .the courthouse yard, dropped the 
keys on the ground, and kicked dry leaves 
over them with his foot. 

He saw Rodnecker and Poland on the 
Street, but avoided them. Later he had 
walked past John Stipes. The old man had 
whispered, "Meet me down by the creek 
after dark.” 

It was some little time after dark before 
Nome had ventured down to the brushy 
creek. Stipes was already there. 

"We’ve got to break Bud out or he’ll 
hang, Nome,” the old man had said. Plainly 
his nerves were getting shot. 

"Ain’t he got any defense?” Nome had 
asked. 

"I’m his only witness—and I’ll hâve to 
swear to a lie.” 

"That’s Bud’s line, not yours.” 

"It’s this way. Bud was always pro- 
motin’ something. Well he got hold of 
those good assays from a prospecter who 
had been beat out of his daim. Then he 
got this Humbug mine, promisin’ to pay 
ten thousand dollars for it. He used those 
crooked assays to get Arthur interested, and 
he did put up some money. When Arthur 
wised up, Bud wrote himself a letter and 
signed my name to it, sayin I’d make good 
the money, and he sent for Arthur like they 
say.” 

"And of course you’re going to admit 
writing the letter.” 

"If Fm called, yes. But it won’t save 
Bud. Only you can do it,” Stipes had 
pleaded earnestly. "In this State they hold 
ail executions in the penitentiary. They’ll 
take him there as soon as he’s convicted, 
so we’ve got to work fast.” 

"I’il try,” Nome had said dismally. 

"If you and Good-eye are accused, you 
head for Canada, and Fil take the rap. I’ve 
already deposited twenty-five thousand dol¬ 
lars to your crédit up there.” 

Tm not doing this for money, John,” 
Nome had said warmly. 

"Hell, I know that, but he’s not your 
wastrel brother—he’s mine.” 

"AU right, if that’s the way you want it, 


but I still think it would be better to try 
to find out who did it.” 

"Any suspicions?” Stipes had asked, too 
eagerly. 

"I think Jerome Janway, and Arthur’s 
wife had a hand in it.” 

"Sorry, Nome, but Janway was playing 
poker in Al Korber’s saloon ail that Sun- 
day when Arthur disappeared. Arthur was 
almost certainly murdered that day. lt’s 
not enough to go on.” 

"Ail right,” Nome had conceded. "What 
happens when Bud gets out?” 

“I’ve had a horse saddled up every night 
for a week af a place up the river. Bud 
knows where it is. From there Bud is on 
bis own. I’ve cached grub enough to last 
him two months, and he daims he can hide 
that long in safety.” 

Nome 'had sighed. He would make the 
attempt that night. If it worked, ail right 
If not—it would be just too bad. 

John Stipes had gone back to town ahead 
of Nome, who waited a while, then took a 
longer, more circuitous route. 

It had been after eleven when he finaîly 
dug up the keys he had planted and crept 
around to the side of the courthouse. There 
was only a single light burning in the build¬ 
ing, but he knew that the keys might hâve 
been missed. 

He had moyed to the back, and located 
a slanting trap door fastened with a heavy 
paeüoek. That was the entrance he had 
hoped to use. He tried al'l the keys, but 
none of them fitted! 

Dismayed, but not yet beaten, Nome ex- 
plored the back of the building. He came 
to a coal chute with an iron door fastened 
by a pin-bolt. He got the door open, and 
hesitated. Then, since time was ali impor¬ 
tant, he let himself down the chute. 

He landed on top of a pile of coal, and 
found another door leading into a sort of 
storeroom. It was bladc as pitch in there, 
but no blacker, he thought ruefully, than he 
must be after sliding down that coal chute. 

He groped along until he found another 
door, and after trying nearly ail his keys 
finaüy found one that opened if. A mo¬ 
ment later he was looking into the big room 
where he had visited Good-eye! 

Nome drew back and fastened a black 
s i 1k handkerthief over his face as a mask, 
then entered the jail. There was a light 
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in. the corridor, and through tlie bars Nome 
made out the figure of a man seated in a 
chair. Undoubtedly the keys had been missed 
and one of the deputies had decided to 
stand night guard. 

The minutes ticked away as Nome waited, 
ten or fifteen of them. Then the man got 
out of the chair and disappeared into the 
office. He mightn’t be gone long. Nome 
knew. He moved swiftly down to Bud 
Stipes’ cell. "Ready, Bud?” he whispered. 

"Let ’er go,” Bud whispered. “Dammit, 
man, hurry. They smell a rat. They 
searched my cell tonight, and Bean is on 
guard.” 

Nome was frantically trying the keys. At 
last the cell door swung open, but instead 
of letting Bud corne out. Nome pushed him 
back and steppéd into the cell with him. 
Deputy Bean had corne out of the office 
and was walking straight toward the door 
that opened into the corridor. 

The deputy stood here looking along the 
tiers of cells, then tried the door to make 
sure it was still locked. Nome and Bud 
held their breath, fearful that the officer 
was going to corne in and inspect the cells. 
Presently, however, he turned and resumed 
his chair. It was nearly an hour before he 
began to nod. 

Just across the corridor old Good-eye was 
making signais with his hands, but every- 
body else seemed to be asleep. 

Nome eased bimself out of the cell and 
moved stealthily along the wall. Nothing 
happened. Then Bud Stipes followed him, 
and a moment later they were out in the 
storeroom. Nome spoke for the first time. 

"You’ll hâve to go up the coal chute. 
From then on you’re on your own.” 

"Suits me,” Bud grunted. "I sure begun 
to think you’d muffed the play. Anyway, 
thanks.” 

"Skip it. You owe it ail to the old man. 
Personally, I wouldn’t lift a finger to belp 
you out of a jam.” 

“Always were a pious sort of cuss, wasn’t 
you?” Bud sneered. "Well, if they throw 
you in jail for this I’il mail you back a 
post card—from Canada.” 

“Wait a minute,” Nome said. "I’il go 
first. You can give me a bopst, and I’il 
give you a hand when I get out.” He 
wasn’t at ail sure Bud would wait to help 
him once he got in the open air. 


Outside, they moved rapidly back out of 
sight. Nome stopped to remove his mask 
and clean as mudi coal-dust from his per 
son as he could. Bud hurried on to get 
the horse that was awaiting him. 

The job Nome had corne to do was fin- 
ished. The sooner he got out of that coun- 
try the better, yet he didn’t intend to go. 
He put on gloves, drew bis hat down over 
his face and returned to his hôtel. 

There was no one in the office except a 
sleepy night clerk. 

“Out kind o’ late, ain’t you?” the clerk 
asked when Nome asked for his key. “Poker 
game?” 

"No, been taking a ride. Horse Ml with 
me and had to walk home,” Nome an- 
swered, hoping it would explain the condi¬ 
tion of his clothes. He moved away before 
the clerk could ask any more questions. 

He was up early to be on hand when the 
sensational news of the escape exploded. He 
was eating breakfast when it happened. A 
man rushed in and yelled, “Hey, know 
what’s happened? That murderer, Stipes, 
has flew the coop!” 

Everybody in the restaurant except Nome 
began hurling questions. Nome heard very 
little new except that the sherifï was al- 
ready organizing a posse. But when he got 
back to the hôtel he really ran into a sur¬ 
prise. 

At the first annoimcement somebody had 
loudly inquired where that brother of Stipes 
was. They had rushed up to Johns room, 
but had found it empty. The bed had not 
been slept in. That discovery had just 
been made when Nome arrived. 

Nobody was more puzzled by the old 
man’s absence than Nome. When they had 
parted the night before, John had been 
headed for the hôtel. Less than an hour 
later. Nome had his answer. The body of 
John Stipes, with a bullet through his heart, 
was found in the brush along the river near 
the edge of town. 

N OME’S first feeling was of great Per¬ 
sonal grief. He started at once to¬ 
ward the undertaking parler where the body 
had been brought, but stopped with a jerk. 
If he admitted knowing John Stipes he 
would at once be arrested for helping Bud 
Stipes escape! 

John Stipes couldn’t hâve had an enemy. 
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There was no doubt in Nome’s mind that he 
himself had been the intended victim. Some- 
one had followed him to the edge of the 
b rush when he went to meet Stipes, and 
had waited for his return. But it had been 
the old man who had corne back that way, 
and in the darkness the assassin had mis- 
taken him for Nome. 

Nome had had trouble with but one man 
—Rodnecker. 

He saw Judith as she rode up to the front 
of the hôtel, and went out to speak to her. 

"Good morning, Miss Arthur,” he said. 
"Could I hâve a word with you 'in the 
hôtel?” 

She seemed glad to escape the crowd. 
"Of course,” she said readily, and followed 
him to the hôtel managers office back of 
the desk, where they could be alone. 

“Had you heard that John Stipes was mur- 
dered last night?” he asked. 

"John Stipes? You mean the old gentle¬ 
man who sat by bis brother, the murderer 
who escaped?” 

"That’s who I mean. Only I dontbelieve 
Bud Stipes killed your father.” 

"I just got to town,” the girl said. “It’s 
quite a shock, these two things coming to- 
gether. I can understand why Mr. Stipes 
might hâve helped his brother escape, but 
who would hâve murdered him?” 

"That’s what I want to find out, and I 
need your help.” 

“Mine? What can I do? And why are 
you interested?” 

"Because John Stipes was the best friend 
I ever had, and because t’m likely to be 
accused of his murder.” 

"You—knew John Stipes?” she gasped. 

"And his brother Bud. I let Bud out of 
the jail last night.” 

Judith sat staring at him out of big, be- 
wildered eyes. "Does anyone else know 
that?” she asked at last. 

“Not yet.” 

"That’s a penitentiary offense, isn’t it?” 

“I imagine I’d get from five to ten years.” 

"Then why tell me? Why did you do it 
anyway?” she burst out. 

"Because Bud didn’t murder your father, 
and because I think I can trust you not to 
give me away.” 

"I dont know why you think that,” she 
said slowly, "but I can listen.” 

"That’s ail I ask. I came here to get 
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Bud out. If anyone was suspected, Mr. 
Stipes was going to take ail the blâme. Well, 
he can’t do it now because he is dead. Some- 
body murdered him who thought it was me. 
Miss Arthur—Judith—the real murderer of 
your father is at large here. He knows who 
I am, and he thinks I’m here to prove the 
crime on him. That’s why he killed John 
Stipes, thinking it was me.” 

"Who do you suspect?” she asked. 

"How can I name names? Frankly, I 
suspected that relative of yours, Jerome Jan- 
way, until I found out he had an alibi for 
the day your father was supposed to hâve 
been murdered. It must be someone else.” 

"But what motive could anyone else hâve 
had?” she demanded. 

"You think Jerome might hâve done it?” 
he asked incredulously. 

Her answer almost knocked him off his 
chair. "I know that he tried to murder me 
last night,” she stated quietly. 

He could only blurt out aghast, "Great 
God!” 

“Jerome and my stepmother hâte me,” 
she went on calmly. "If I were out of the 
way they would get ail my father’s prop- 
erty?” 

"But what happened?” 

“You saw Benjy. He threatens other peo- 
ple sometimes, but he likes me. Jerome 
tried to get into my room last night and 
crash my skull with a hammer. He knew 
that Benjy would be blamed.” 

“You must get away from there,” he 
cried out. "Next time they may not fail.” 

"I don’t intend to go back.” 

"What are you going to do?” 

“I was intending to marry Vick Rod¬ 
necker today, but he didn’t meet me where 
he said he would. 1 suppose he is out hunt- 
ing for Bud Stipes.” 

"You—are—going to marry—Vick Rod¬ 
necker?” Nome stammered. 

“Yes,” she replied calmly. 

He took a turn about the room. Th U 
had been a morning of great shocks, but 
none of them affected him so much as this 
one. 

"Tell me about Rodnecker,” he ordered. 
"Has he always been a dose friend of your 
father’s?” 

She answered with an air of surprise, 
“Yes, they’ve always been friends. They 
were inséparable once, but Vick didn’t ap- 
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prove of father’s marriage and father gradu- 
ally got to treating ail fais old friends coldly.” 

"In other words, Rodnecker was a bet- 
ter friend of yours thanhewas your father’s.” 

"Yes.” 

"I’ve got no right to ask favors of you,” 
Nome said, "but if it becomes known that 
I got Stipes out of jail I won’t be able to do 
a thing about finding the real murderer. You 
know that your step-relatives are capable of 
murder. Dœsn’t it seem reasonable that 
tfaey might hâve hired someone else to do the 
actual killing? Maybe they wanted to get 
rid of your father, too.” 

"They did,” Judith asserted. 

"I’ve got one other favor to ask,” Nome 
said dubiously. "I want your promise that 
you won’t marry this man Rodnecker until 
this business can be cleared up.” 

She stared at him again. "I can’t see why 
you should ask me that,” she said. "You 
certainly can’t suspect Vick of being the 
guilty man.” 

"You can’t tell who to suspect. It won’t 
hurt to wait a few weeks, will it?” 

Tfaere was a knock on the door, then the 
manager entered. "Sherilï Darrow is here, 
Kirk, and fae wants to ask you some ques¬ 
tions,” the man said. 

"Certainly,” Nome replied. "Tell him 
to corne in.” 

Judith left without a word, and the sher¬ 
ilï came in. He was a man in middle âge; 
not too aggressive in appearance, yet cer¬ 
tainly not any fool. 

"I see you’re interesting yourself in the 
Stipes murder case,” he remarked. 

"How’s that, Sheriff?” Nome asked. 

"The Arthur girl. You’re a stranger, and 
she’s connected with it. What’s the con¬ 
nection between you two?” 

"Miss Arthur, happened to be the first 
person I met in Bunkerville. I was offer- 
tng my services to help run down her father’s 
murderer.” 

"Big-hearted of you, I’m sure, but my 
office can probably attend to that,” the sher¬ 
iff said dryly. "By the wây, I hear you’ve 
been quite interested in our little Jail. Cailed 
there several times, they tell me.” 

"Yes, to see an old friend of mine. 
Name’s Tom Sutherland, but everybody calls 
him 'Good-eye’.” 

"You didn’t, quite accidentaîly of course, 
happen to pick up a bunch of keys on one 


of your visits, did you?” the sheriff queried. 

"Keys? You mean you leâve keys lying 
around so that a casual visitor might walk 
off with them?” Nome countered. 

T HE sheriff flushed. "They weren’t just 
lying around. Somebody copped a 
bunch and turned the murderer loose. Be- 
fore long I’m going to know who it was, 
and when I do, that goose is going to find 
himself roasted to a turn.” 

"I wish you luck, Sheriff.” 

"How long hâve you known the Stipes 
brothers?” the sheriff shot out. 

That was the dreaded question. How 
mudh. Nome wondered, did the sheriff 
know? "Well, I wouldn’t say that Just look- 
ing at them there in the courthouse real'ly 
constituted an acquaintance,” he said. 

"No, I wouldn’t say that it would,” fche 
sheriff said dryly, "but when I searched John 
Stipes’ body this morning I found the stnbs 
of several checks made out to Nome Kirk 
and Tom Sutherland. I wired back to Cari¬ 
bou City, wfaere Stipes lived, and the de¬ 
scriptions I Just received of Kirk and Suth¬ 
erland fits you and that old one-eyed codger 
that yoü caü Good-eye.” 

Déniais were no good now. “You’re do- 
ing the talking, Sheriff,” he said. 

"Did you kill John Stipes after you let 
his brother out of jail, or before?” the 
sheriff asked. 

"John Stipes was my best friend. He 
was murdered by somebody who thought he 
was me.” 

"Why should anyone want to murder 
you?” 

"Because they are afraid I’il find out who 
really did murder Hank Arthur. You see, 
Sheriff, I’ve found out that instead of Arthur 
having sunk ail that money in the Humbug 
mine, he was really paying blackmail, not 
to Stipes, but to someone else. He got fed 
up, and the blackmai'ler killed him. I had 
to get Bud Stipes out so he could help me 
get some evidence.” 

"Where’s your proof?” the sheriff asked 
skeptically. 

"Judith Arthur knows her father was be¬ 
ing bîackmailed, and an attempt was made 
on her own Efe last night.” Nome fired 
the last arrow in his quiver. "Give me just 
a little time, Sheriff, and I’il bust this case 
wide open for you.” 
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"It’s getting too damned complicated,” 
the sheriff growled. "Well, Judith won’t lie 
about it, and I’ve still got old Good-eye 
in solitary. I’H give you a couple of days, 
but if you try leaving the country I’il be 
after you like a hungry hawk after a 
chicken.” 

"Fair enough, Sheriff,” Nome said with 
relief. 

J UDITH left the hôtel in a daze after her 
interview with Nome Kirk. She süp- 
posed that the sheriff had corne to arrest 
him for helping Bud Stipes break j ail, and 
so it was her duty to tell the officers that he 
had admitted the fact to her. But she was 
not going to. 

She stül couldn’t believe that Bud Stipes 
was innocent merely because this stranger 
had said so, but, somehow, die hoped that 
he was. The attempt on her life the night 
before, and a thousand and one other little 
actions of her relatives had convinced her 
that they were not above murder. 

She waited curiously to see if Nome was 
going to be taken to jail, and she was still 
waiting across the Street when her step- 
mother and Jerome accosted her. 

"A fine thing!” Mrs. Arthur exclaimed 
furiously. "That sheriff letting the mur- 
derer of your father escape while the trial 
is on.” 

“Maybe he didn’t murder father,” Judith 
stated. 

"Didn’t murder him? You know very 
well he did. If you don’t know, I do.” 

"I hâve no doubt of that,” Judith said. 
"Something back of that crack?” Jerome 
demanded. 

“You guess.” 

He looked at her angrily. 

"There won’t be any trial today so we’d 
just as well go home,” Mrs. Arthur said. 

"I’il not be going home,” Judith told them 
steadi'ly. 

"What’s that? Why, you’ve got to do 
the chores.” 

“Or get my head stove in with a ham- 
mer? I’m not going back to the ranch as 
long as you live there.” 

The woman’s face was livid with rage. 
Jerome was just as angry but concealed fais 
feelings better. 

"Easy, May,” her brother said. “This is 
a public Street.” He turned to Judith. "If 
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it’s Benjy you’re afraid of, I’il lock him up 
at night.” 

"Xt’s Benjy I’m afraid for. I’m afraid 
you might try to murder him like you did 
me last night.” 

The woman spoke in a very low, seeth- 
ingly angry tone. “You think you’ll beat 
me out of what’s mine, and get everything. 
Well, you can’t do it. I know your father 
stole thousands of dollars which he hid 
somewhere, but I don’t think you know 
where it is, and—” 

“Why, you’re crazy! My father never 
stole a dollar in his life,” Judith exclaimed. 

"He was a murderer and a thief and a 
'liar, and II! let the whole world know it,” 
the woman cried, her voice rising louder and 
louder. People on the Street stopped to 
listen. 

"Shut up, May,” Jerome ordered. "You’re 
making a fool of yourself.” 

Judith had ceased to listen to them. Just 
then she saw Sheriff Darrow leave the hôtel 
without Nome Kirk. A minute or so later 
she gave a sigh of relief as she saw Nome 
corne out and walk away in a different direc¬ 
tion. She felt a sudden impulse to run 
after faim, but she didn’t move. When she 
looked around again her relatives by law 
had gone. 

She wandered aroutid a while, until she 
noticed that conversations, no matter how 
animated, always died to dead silence at her 
approach. She had her pony put away in a 
livery stable, walked back to the hôtel and 
asked for a room. 

"Certainly, Miss Arthur,” the proprietor 
said. "We’re glad to hâve you with us.” 

"I may not be able to pay you for a few 
days—” she began. 

"That’s quite ail right. Payment of your 
bill has been arranged for.” 

“It has? I mean—it has. Thank you, 
I think 111 go to my room.” She didn’t 
dâre to ask who was standing good for 
her bill. She had a pretty good idea it was 
Nome Kirk. 

She had just gone up to her room when 
Sheriff Darrow knocked. "Judith,” he said, 
"is it true that somebody tried to murder 
you last night?” 

"Yes, Sheriff.” 

"Benjy?” 

"I know it wasn’t. I don’t want to taîk 
about it, Sheriff.” 
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"I want to protect you,” Darrow said. 
"What’s this about somebody blackmailing 
your father?” 

Judith met his gaze squarely. "I’m afraid 
somebody was, but I don’t know who.” 

"I just want to help you,” Sherifï Darrow 
said, but Judith would tell him nothing 
more. If she said any more, she feared 
that she might betray Nome Kirk. 

She learned that feeling was high against 
Bud Stipes, and in the lobby of the hôtel 
men were freely predicting that she would be 
hanged as soon as he was caught. 

It was perhaps an hour after she had gone 
to bed that someone knocked on the door. 
She didn’t answer. The knocking was re- 
newed, then someone called lier name. She 
didn’t recognize tlie voice. Drawing a wrap- 
per around her, she went over to the door. 
"Who is it?” she called. 

"It’s Jay Dingley,” was bhe answer. "Yore 
stepmother sent me. That half-wit, Benjy 
has run ofï. She wants you to corne home 
an’ look for him. Says he must be hidin’ 
an’ you’re the o’ny one he’ll corne out 
fer.” 

She knew Jay Dingley. He and his 
brother Floyd were the no-good sons of a 
widowed neighbor, and they were close 
friends of Jerome. If Jerome had succeeded 
in hiring anyone to murder her father she 
felt that the Dingleys were the likeliest can¬ 
didates. 

"Very well,” she answered. "You tell 
my stepmother Fil corne out in the morn- 
ing.” 

"But she’s afraid he may kill somebody, 
or freeze to death himself. She wants you 
right away.” 

"I am not going till tomorrow,” she re- 
plied, "and that settles it. Go away.” 

She heard the fellow tramping down the 
stairs, but it didn’t end the matter. She 
couldn’t forget Benjy. She was his only 
friend. Alarmed by her absence, and by 
possible threats on Jerome’s part, he prob- 
ably was cowering somewhere in the woods 
in terror. She had seen him terror-stricken 
before, when he had been chased from town 
by a group of large boys. He would hâve 
killed one of them could he hâve caught 
them. He might spring out now and kill 
the first person who came near him. 

"Judas,” he had called her innocently. 
She would indeed be a Judas of the worst 


kind if she didn’t go to his rescue. She 
got up and dressed. 

She was aware that it might ail be a 
trick. Jerome would murder her if he 
could, and the Dingleys would probably 
testify that Benjy had killed her. But she 
woüldn’t go to the house—not until day- 
break. She had an idea where Benjy would 
hide. She would go there to look for him. 

She carefully locked her door and 
slipped down the stairway. 

She looked ail about for some sign of 
Jay Dingley, but saw nothing of him or 
his horse. She hurried to the livery stable, 
roused die hostler and got her pony. 

They might guess what she would do, 
she thought, but on horseback she didn’t 
bave to foîlow the road. It would be sev- 
eral miles further, but she was not going 
to be waylaid by Jerome or the Dingleys. 

It was well into the morning hours when 
she came in sight of the ranchhouse. She 
tied her pony to a small tree and went on 
on foot. 

She hurried along a brushy path through 
the cow pasture, where Benjy often whiled 
away the time playing with the calves that 
were the apple of his eye. From time to 
time she called his name. 

No answer. She took to the less frequent 
paths, where many times she almost had 
to crawl, and she called louder and louder. 
Still there was no sign of Benjy. 

She stopped at last, and to her surprise 
found her face and hands dewy with per¬ 
spiration. Was Benjy really in liiding, she 
wondered, or was he locked in the gloomy 
cellar room which so filled him with hys- 
terical terror. It was like Jerome, she knew, 
to lock the poor fellow in there, and then 
send Jay Dingley to town with his cock-and- 
bull story to get her out to the ranch. May 
Arthur would not protest any kind of treat- 
ment to her half-witted son, so long as it 
was her darling brother who perpetrated 
the outrage. 

She was desperate. She wished she had 
a gun. Then she remembered that there 
was a small revolver in her father’s desk 
in the front room of the ranchhouse. If 
she could get that— 

She left the pasture and approached the 
house from the rear. It was dark. If Benjy 
was actually lost, she reflected, there would 
surely hâve been a light inside the house. 
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May Arthur was a poor mofcher, but she 
couldn’t be entirely without feeling where 
her unfortunate offspring was concerned. 
At times she even seemed to display con¬ 
sidérable affection for Benjy. 

Judith made a dash for the back door of 
the house, and paused to get her breath 
before entering. She reached for the knob, 
and for the first time that she could remem- 
ber found the door locked. Panic seized 
her and she started to run. 

A scream was torn from her lips as she 
saw a man leap out from beside an above 
ground cellar-way. Then a hand was 
clapped over her mouth, shutting off the 
scream, and she heard Jerome Janway say, 
"No, you don’t, you vixen. I’ve got you 
now.” 

N OME lost little time getting out of 
town after his brîef interview with the 
sheriff. 

He wanted to visit the Humbug mine 
where the murder had occurred, but that 
vicinity would be overflowing with posse- 
men on the man hunt, and it would be poor 
judgment on his part to get mixed up with 
them, particularly if Vick Rodnecker hap- 
pened to be around. 

He found a brushy ridge overlooking 
both Bunkerville, and the Rodnecker ranch. 
From where he was he could see the road 
just before it reached the Arthur place. He 
hid his horse, ensconced himself comfort- 
ably high up in a pine tree, and watched 
the comings and goings of the men bent 
upon having the blood of Bud Stipes. 

The only thing of any signifkance he saw 
was a party who rode to the Rodnecker 
ranch, and then back toward the mine on 
Humbug Mountain. Rodnecker was with 
them going down, but he didn’t go back. 

Then, just after sundown, he saw Rod¬ 
necker head out for the Arthur ranch. It 
was what he had been waiting for. There 
was, he was now certain, some connection 
between Rodnecker, Mrs. Arthur and 
Jerome Janway. Yet the two latter were 
intent upon getting rid of Judith, while 
Rodnecker wanted to marry her. That 
seemed to make them natural enemies. If 
they were going to get together Nome 
wanted to know what would happen. 

He kept well away from the road, and 
darkness had fallen when he got near the 
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Arthur place. He left his horse well out, 
and stalked the out-buildings on foot. 

The chores had long since been done, 
and since the Arthurs maintained a line 
camp far out there would be no cowboys 
around the place at that season of the year. 
This he had found out. 

He was creeping up beside the lean-to 
cow-barn when die sound of voices stopped 
him. 

"It’s no good, Janway,” he heard Rod¬ 
necker state. 'Tm plenty wise to you and 
your sister. You can take my offer, or 
nothing.” 

"You can’t bluff us, Rodnecker,” Jerome 
Janway answered in a weak attempt at 
défiance. "My sister is entitled to two-thirds 
an’ we’re goin’ to git it.” 

"You should be satisfied not to get a 
rope around your neck, Janway,” Rod¬ 
necker said easily. "You see I know how 
Hank corne to marry that sister of yours.” 

"I don’t know what you’re talkin’ about.” 

"No?” Rodnecker laughed easily. 'Tll 
tell you something. I took the trouble to 
get hold of the bullet that killed Billy Hix. 
It never came from Hank Arthur’s gun.” 

"What the hell do you mean?” Janway’s 
voice was now undeniably colored by a 
great fear. 

"You know damned well what I mean. 
Think it over. Not only that, I’ve got évi¬ 
dence enough to send you and the Ding- 
leys over the road for cattle rustling. I’m 
going to marry Judidi, but I want to settle 
with you people first. Five thousand cash 
or I’il hâve Judith start suit to keep you 
from getting anything. And if you fight 
the case I’’ll prove who killed Billy Hix.” 

Nome stood frozen against a corral post. 
He had never expeCted to walk into a con¬ 
versation like this! He, saw Rodnecker 
maneuver to mount his horse so that his 
back wasn’t turned upon Jerome for a 
second. 

"Don’t ever try potting me in the back 
either, Janway, because Bill Poland knows 
everything I do, and I’ve told him to spill 
the whole business if anything ever hap- 
pened to me.” With another sardonic 
iaugh Rodnecker rode away, but he kept 
his horse moving sideways until he was 
beyond gunshot. 

Nome heard Janway curse hoarsely, thés 
the fellow turned and ran toward the house. 
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Nome got as close to the house as he 
dared, but it wasn’t close enough for him 
to overhear what was going on inside. 

Presently, however, he heard wild cries 
of fear and anguish that he guessed must 
be coming from the half-wit, Benjy. He 
wanted to go to the poor fellow’s rescue, 
but that was out of the question. Judith 
had got away from this ranch of horrors 
none too soon. 

The cries and shrieks died down at last, 
and he saw Jerome Janway corne out of the 
house. Before the fellow was off the porch 
his sister appeared. 

"Be careful, Jerome, darling,” she 
called. 

"Don’t worry about me,” he answered. 
'TU send Jay Dingley to town after Judith, 
and FU bring Floyd back with me.” 

The fellow raced out to the barn, got his 
horse and galloped away. 

Nome had an eerie feeling of unreality. 
This whole place reeked of murder, and 
he believed he had almost heard the most 
brutal one of ail being planned. They were 
bringing Judith back for no reason except 
a bad one. 

There was a chance that she wouldn’t 
corne, but he couldn’t count on it. Janway 
had been supremely confident on that point. 
Nome could do nothing except wait. 

Hours passed, and he grew restless. It 
must be, he thought, that she had refused 
to take the bait, and wouldn’t corne. But if 
so, the messenger, this Jay Dingley, should 
return to the Arthur ranch to notify Jan¬ 
way. 

It did not occur to him that Judith might 
hâve been searching the cow pasture for 
hours. So he was entirely unaware when 
she herself circled around and approached 
the house from the rear. 

The first inkling he had that she was 
anywhere around came when he heard her 
quickly suppressed scream. He realized 
then that in some inexplicable manner her 
enemies had outwitted him and got their 
hands on her while he was much too far 
away to do her any good. 

■JUDITH surged wüdly againstJhe arms 
of her captors. She was a strong, 
athletic girl, and under most circumstances 
would hâve been almost a match for her 
slender stepuncle. But the short, muscular 


Floyd Dingley was a different proposition. 
He quickly had her arms pinioned behind 
her, while Jerome got one hand over her 
mouth, and the other behind her neck. 

She was fighting for her life. She tried 
to bite Jerome’s hand, but couldn’t. A 
thousand things ran through her mind, She 
realized that she had been foolish to corne 
out here, and she wondered what kind of 
death they intended to mete out. 

If she could ca‘11 out to Benjy he would 
corne to her rescue if he could, but she 
couldn’t caU out, and neither could he corne. 
She Supposed now that he had been locked 
in the dank, dark cellar room. 

"Corne on, drag her over to the water 
trough,” Jerome grunted. "You hold her 
arms an’ Fil hold her head under. Five 
minutes’ll do the business.” 

Sheer terror sent the girl into a frenzy, 
and for a minute the powerful Floyd Ding¬ 
ley had ail he could do to hold her. One 
of the great worries of her life recêntly 
was a habit which Benjy had developed of 
drowning things in the huge water trough. 
First it had been kittens, then pups, and 
finally chickens. She had tried to break 
him of the habit without avail. These men 
would hold her head under water until she 
drowned, and poor, irresponsible Benjy 
would bear the blâme. 

She continued to fight for her life, but 
she was being borne willy-nilly toward the 
trough which ran half inside and half oüt- 
side the main corral. 

"Ouch! Damn’ if she ain’t a wildcat,” 
Dingley howled in pain as Judith got a 
good kick at his shin. 

"It s the last fight she’U ever make,” 
Jerome growled. "Drownin’ her will be a 
pleasure.” 

Somehow or other Judith got another 
kick at Dingley’s shin in the same spot. The 
fellow hopped on one foot, and she jerked 
an arm loose. She struck Jerome in the 
face and the hand across her mouth slack- 
ened. "Help!” she screamed wildly, then 
found both of Jerome’s hands around her 
throat. 

None of the three saw Nome Kirk leap 
the corral fence. He had started for the 
house when he heard Judith scream, but 
had stopped when he saw them bringing her 
into the yard. 

He dared not attemipt to use his gun for 
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fear Judith would be shot. He was no more 
than ten feet away when Jerome saw him. 

"Look out, Floyd! Behind you!” Janway 
screeched. 

Dingley turned, and seeing the towering 
form of Nome Érk let go of Judith. He 
had no time to draw his gun, but he was 
a rough and tumble fighter who was never 
handicapped by any ideas of sportsman- 
ship. He lowered his bullet head, and 
lunged full tilt at Nome’s stomach. 

The action was so quick, so unexpected 
that Nome was caught unprepared. He feit 
a sickening pain as he went over backward, 
and try as he would the wind would not 
corne back into his lungs. Had Floyd Ding¬ 
ley thought to use his gun then the fight 
would hâve been over. 

But Dingley could not resist the tempta- 
tion to follow up his advantage in the style 
he knew best. He leaped high in the air 
intending to crush Nome’s ribs with his 
boots when he came down. Through the 
haze of pain that dazed him Nome forced 
his stunned, sluggish nerves to respond to 
his wiü. He gave a quick roll, and Dingley 
missed him. 

T HE fellow launched a vidous kick which 
Nome was unable to wholly avoid. It 
caught him on top of the hip bone with 
excrudating pain. Dingley drew his foot 
back for another kick, this time aimed at 
Nome’s head. But like a flash Nome reached 
out and seized the fellow’s other ankle. 
Dingley came down in a heap. 

Breath at last came back into Nome’s 
lungs. Holding onto the ankle he swung 
about and planted a foot against his foe’s 
groin. Dingley struck at him, and Nome 
caught his wrist with his other hand. 

He managed to cast a glance in the direc¬ 
tion of the water trough. Judith was mak- 
ing a valiant fight for her life, but Janway 
still had both hands around her neck, and 
he was surely but slowly forcing her head 
under water. 

Desperately Nome rolled back on his 
shoulders, bending his knee as he relent- 
lessly lifted Dingley into the air. Then, 
sudaenly straightening his long leg, and 
letting ail holds go he sent the fellow 
hurtling through the air. 

Nome had never got to his feet more 
qujddy in his life. He didn’t care about 
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Dingley now as he lunged toward the water 
trough. He caught Janway by the collât 
and jerked the man backward. The man 
had to let go of Judith, and she got her 
head above water with a gasp. 

Janway grabbed at his gun, but it had 
not cleared the holster when Nome’s fist 
jarred against his teeth. It was a cruel 
smashing blow that made mince-meat of 
the fellow’s mouth and bent him backward 
over the water trough. Nome followed up 
by jamming Janway’s whole body under 
water. 



He had no time to hold it there. He 
whirled about to face Dingley as the fellow 
drew his gun. Dingley hadn’t taken time 
to get to his feet, but pulled his gun while 
on his knees. Nome leaped to place him- 
self between Dingley and Judith, for there 
was no telling where the fellow’s bullet 
might go. As he leaped his hand dosed 
on the handle of his own gun and it left 
the holster like a thing alive. 

Dingley’s bullet ripped into the water 
trough, and a cross-streak of orange flame 
almost touched the second button of his 
vest. He crumpled over, then slowly fell 
over on his side, a speechless, dying man. 

Nome turned about with a little less 
desperate haste than he had had to use thus 
far. Judith was resolutely holding Jeromes 
head under water while he kicked up dozens 
of miniature geysers with his wildly thrash- 
ing legs. 

"Here, here, who’s supposed to be drown- 
ing who?” Nome queried. 
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Judith looked around, startled. She had 
been intent only upon holding her step- 
uncle under water long enough for Nome 
•to finish the rest of the fight. She didn’t 
realize that he was already haif-drowned. 
She was completely soaked herself, and 
hadn’t realized that Jeromes kicks were 
rapidly losing their enthusiasm. 

Nome reached down and pulled Janway 
out of the trough. He held him on the edge 
long enough to gdt his gun, then let him 
fall to the ground where he lay gasping 
and writhing like a gigged fish. 

Judith looked into Nome’s face, trying 
to frame sorne words of thanks, but before 
she could speak there came a screech from 
the direction of the house. 

Mrs. Arthur came running out. "Jerome!” 
she cried. "Jerome, what’s gone wrong? 
Who fired those shots?” 

She was almost to the water trough be¬ 
fore she realized that the writhing form on 
the ground wasn’t Judith, and that the two 
standing there were not Jerome and Dingley. 

"You—you,” she shrieked at the girl. 
"What are you doing here?” 

T’m supposed to be drowned, aren’t I?” 
Judith retorted, for once letting ail the 
loathing she had felt toward this woman 
show in her voice. 

"What—what happened to Jerome?” 
Mrs. Arthur asked dazedly. 

"Nothing much yet, ma’am, compared 
to what is going to happen to him when he 
stands trial for the attempted murder of 
Judith here, or more likely for the murder 
of Hank Arthur or Billy Hix,” Nome stated 
quietly. 

T HE WOMAN had seemed to pay little 
attention, but the last name brought her 
around. "Why did you name Bill Hix?” 
she cried sharply. "What do you know 
about that?” 

"I know your brother murdered him.” 
"That’s a lie,” Mrs. Arthur cried wildly. 
"Hank Arthur shot him. That’s why he 
had to marry me, to keep it quiet.” 

"Nome, what is she saying?” Judith 
gasped. "She told me the other day that 
my- father had murdered a man, and had 
married her to keep her quiet, but Billy 
Hix, why, that was her first husband. He 
was Benjy’s father.” 

"I wouldn’t worry about it, Judith,” 


Nome said gently. "Your father didn’t mur¬ 
der this Billy Hix. Jerome did.” 

B Y THIS time Jerome had managed to 
get to his feet. He clung weakly to 
the edge of the water trough. His sister 
turned upon him with unbridled fury. 

"You fool, you weakling, you’ve bungled 
every-thing,” she charged. "You’ve had 
dozens of chances to git rid of this fool of 
a girl, but when you git right down to 
cases you bungle it. You oüght to be shot.” 

"He almost was,” Nome said dryly. 
"You’d better get into sorne dry clothes, 
Judith. We’ll take Jerome in with us. The 
sherifï can corne after the woman if he 
wants her.” 

"Yes, I will,” Judith said. "But first”— 
she faced her stepmother firmly—"I want 
to know what has happened to Benjy.” 

"He was bad last night because you didn’t 
corne home so Jerome locked him up in fhe 
cellar.” 

"Look, Judith,” Nome câllëd as she 
started toward the house, "don’t you think 
it might be safer to leave him there tili you 
can get help?” 

"No, I can’t do that,” she replied. "He’ll 
be badly upset, but I can quiet him.” 

Nevertheless, Nome marched the woman 
and her bedraggled brother into fhe house 
where he could be on hand. 

It took die girl half an hour to get the 
big half-wit quieted. But when they finaîly 
came up from the cellar and he saw Jerome, 
he uttered a bull-like, incohérent cry and 
charged. 

Nome flung himself in front of the half- 
wit as Judith cried out, "Benjy, wait!” But, 
wild with insensate rage, Benjy thought 
only of readhing his tormentor. Strong man 
that Nome was he was borne backward, 
and knocked off his feet. 

Judith hastened to Nome’s assistance. 
Benjy continued to bellow and slobber with 
rage until Nome succeeded in tripping him 
backward into a chair. 

"Look!” Judith cried out. "It’s Jerome! 
He’s gone!” 

Nome sprang up. Janway had vanished 
through the rear of the house, while his 
sister, her dank, graying hair falling wildly 
over her face stood braced in the dforway. 

"Try and get him,” she shouted triumph- 
antly. 
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J EROME JANWAY could lose himself 
in the darkness like a pebble in a bin 
of wheat. Nome and Judith looked at each 
other. It would be useless to waste time 
hunting him. 

"What matter,” Nome said, "he’ll swing 
anyway.” 

" ’E locked me up, Judas. I kill him,” 
Benjy sobbed. 

"They won’t lock you up again, Benjy,” 
Judith consoled. "You go back to bed, and 
when it’s morning go on and do your chores 
like nothing had happened.” 

"You go ’way an’ leave Benjy!” he 
wailed. 

The girl turned away to blink back the 
tears. "Just for a little while, Benjy,” she 
said. 'TU be back.” 

“You befcter not, you sneakin’ little in¬ 
grate,” Mrs. Arthur snarled. “This is still 
my home. And don t you corne near Benjy 
again. He’s my son.” 

"He’s your son, but I still wouldn’t say 
you were a mother,” Nome put in. “Corne 
on, Judith, we’ve got business to attend to.” 

They got Judith’s pony first, then 
Nome’s. By that time dawn was streaking 
the sky. The dead man, Floyd Dingley, 
still lay where he had fallen. 

"Nome, what’s going to happen to us?” 
Judith asked. "Will they believe us about 
—about the way Floyd was killed?” 

"I don’t see how they can help it,” he 
replied. “They tried to murder you.” 

“I don t understand about Billy Hix,” 
she said. "Please tell me.” 

"I know very little about him, really, 
but Tm sure that he is at the bottom of ail 
this trouble, even though he has been dead 
for years. However,” he finished slowly, 
"there is somebody who knows ail about 
him—if he’ll talk.” 

'"Who is that?” she asked eagerly. 

"Vick Rodnecker.” 

After a pause she said, “If Vick does 
know anything of course he’ll talk. You 
sound as if you thought he wouldn’t.” 

"I don’t think he will. Ail I know I 
leamed from him last night, but it was 
because I overheard a conversation between 
him and Janway.” 

“Here?” 

“Yes. He was threatening Janway. It 
seems that someway he got hold of evidence 
that Hix was killed by Janway. But I 


gathered also that your father thought he 
had killed the man. And another thing, 
Rodnecker knows that Jerome and the Ding- 
ieys hâve stolen cattle from your father, 
but he hasn’t taken the trouble to tell the 
law about it.” 

"I just can’t understand,” the girl said 
dully. "Vick was my father’s best friend. 

He has asked me to marry him, and I—I_ 

was going to marry him yesterday if he 
hadn’t been out hunting for Bud Stipes.” 

Nome drawled, "After ail these long 
years Bud Stipes has finally done somebody 
a good turn.” * 

“ Why sfaould Vick keep such a thing to 
himself?” 

Nome hesitated. Would she believe him, 
a practical stranger, against a man whom 
she intended to marry, and whom she had 
known ail her life? 

I dont know,” he said. "If he has been 
using the information to blackmail your 
father ail these years I doubt if he will 
talk.” 

Judith looked at him aghast. "Black¬ 
mail? Vick? You’re not serious.” 

"Judith, I never was more serious in my 
life.” 

"You must hâve some evidence,” she 
said with sudden coldness. 

“Very little. If you’ll listen FU try to 
explain. In the first place I don’t know 
what Rodnecker knows about me, but I 
had hardly landed here before I was at- 
tacked by him and his man Poland. Later, 
he ordered me to leave town. Then some¬ 
body attempted to murder me, and shot my 
employer, John Stipes, by mistake. I th ink 
that was Rodnecker and Poland.” 

"If that is true—but I don’t think it is— 
then Rodnecker is as bad as Jerome Jan¬ 
way,” she declared. 

"Worse, I think,” Nome answered 
quietly. 

"But what proof?” she insisted excitedly. 

"It’s claimed that your father gave Bud 
Stipes thousands of dollars. Bud insists that 
it was very much less than that. Bud is an 
awful liar, but in this case I believe him.” 

"You mean you think that my father 
pretended to be taken in by Stipes to covef 
up the fact that he had been giving Rod¬ 
necker ail that money?” she asked incredu- 
lously. 

"Something of the sort, Judith. I don’t 
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thînk your father was to blâme. To me it 
shapes up like this: Years ago Billy Hix 
was killed. Either your father thought he 
had killed the man, or else he knew that 
he could be framed for a murder. To pro- 
tect himself, and you, he married Hix’s 
widow. Somehow or otber Vick Rodnecker 
knew the truth. I heard him say he had 
got hold of the gun that killed Hix.” 

"Wait a minute,” Judith said. "I am re- 
membering something.” 

"What?” 

"Father and Vick Rodnecker went down 
on the Cîearwater on a long fishing trip. 
They became interested in buying some 
cattle while there, and they were away about 
two months. That was where father met 
May Hix. They were married when he 
came home.” 

"And Rodnecker was with him ail that 
time?” 

"Yes.” 

"Then, Judith, I’m right,” Nome sâid 
earnestly. "Your father was thé victim of 
a crooked deal. You know he never would 
hâve married that woman if he hadn’t been 
under some sort of pressure. Rodnecker was 
in a position to bladcmail him, and the 
Janways, too, if they had anything he 
wanted. Later, he decided he wanted to 
marry you. Mrs. Arthur was insisting upon 
the two-thirds which the law gives her as 
a widow where the husband dies without 
a will or something. Rodnecker ofïered 
them five thousand dollars to drop their 
daim, and threatened them with exposure 
if they didn’t. That was cheaper for him 
than to risk having his knowledge of the 
whole business exposed.” 

"I never was so bewildered in my life,” 
Judith said. "ït’s so hard to believe. I do 
know that the last few years my father be¬ 
came almost a recluse, and he had little to 
do with Mr. Rodnecker.” 

"And isn’t it the truth that while he had 
been losing money Rodnecker has prospered 
more than anybody?” 

Judith’s reply was a faint, "Yes.” 

"You understand,” he explained, "that 
is only a theory. We hâve nothing that will 
hold in court against Rodnecker. My hope 
is that Janway will crack when he is arrested 
for trying to murder you. That’s why I 
wish he hadn’t escaped. Mrs. Arthur will 
never crack. She’s just too hard.” 


They were in town soon after sun-up. 
Nome was wondering what hàd happened 
to Bud Stipes. Probably by this time he 
had been smoked out, or was dead inside 
the Humbug mine. It was too bad, but he 
had done ail he could. He would be lucky 
if he stayed out of jail himself. 

They stopped at the hôtel, and Nome 
sent a messenger to tell the sheriff that he 
would like to see him. Then they ordered 
breakfast. 

They had just started to eat when Sheriff 
Darrow came in. His brow was cloudy. 

"If you wanted to see me, Kirk, why 
didn’t you corne—” He caught sight of 
Judith and stopped. "I hope you’ve dug 
up some evidence if your friend Stipes is 
innocent,” he went on. "They got him 
holed up in the Humbug. He’ll soon be 
smoked out, if he isn’t dead already.” 

"We’re on the trail, Sheriff,” Nome said, 
"but it might hâve been costly.” He told 
Darrow about the second attempt on 
Judith’s life, and about the death of Floyd 
Dingley, but he held back mention of Vick 
Rodnecker. 

The sheriff listened with mouth agape. 
“What’s corne over this country?” he 
howled. "Used to be a nice, peaceful coun¬ 
try, and now ail I hear about is murders 
and jail-breaks.” 

"Speaking of jail-breaks, Sheriff, what 
about letting old Good-eye out for a few 
days? I’m willing to give bond.” 

"You not only steal my keys and let an 
accused murderer out, but now you want me 
to let another criminal out.” 

"Vagrancy was the charge,” Nome re- 
minded. 

"Vagrancy, hah!” the sheriff snorted. "I 
know I’m crazy, but for just this once I’il 
take a chance.” 

J UDITH had promised Benjy that she 
would return to the ranch that day, and 
she meant to keep her promise. She knew 
the sheriff and the coroner would be out 
there so she would be safe. 

She had just reached the edge of town 
when she met Vick Rodnecker. He pulled 
up smilingly. "By George, Judith, I’ve had 
a hard time finding you,” he said. 

"Hâve you been looking for me?” she 
asked, her voice, in mite of certain still, 
small warnings inside her, cold. 
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"Fil say I hâve. I was ont to your place 
last night, and they told me you were in 
town. I’d hâve corne on in, but I had to 
go up on the Humbug to direct the search 
for that murderer.” 

''Did—they catch him?” 

"Personally, I think he’s dead, but we’ll 
hâve to wait a day or so for the smoke to 
clear out of that mine before we can look. 
Were you going out to the ranch?” 

“Yes, Fm taking some things out to 
Benjy.” 

“They told me you had left home. I flat- 
tered myself that I might 'hâve had some- 
thing to do with it. I thought you might 
hâve made up your mind to marry me. 
You hâve, haven’t you, Judith?” 

“Fm afraid not.” 

“You mean you won’t?” It was some- 
thing he evidently found hard to believe. 

"Yes.” 

"But why? I know there isn’t any other 
man. You need someone to Iode out for 
you. You’re not safe out there.” 

"I ought to know,” she said before she 
could control her tongue. “They hâve made 
two attempts to murder me.” 

"What? Say that again,” he ordered. 

"It doesn’t matter; it wasn’t successful.” 

"And you’re going out there again?” 

"The sheriff is out there,” she said. 
"Floyd Dingley was killed.” 

“Who killed him? Not you?” 

H E GOT the whole story out of her. She 
kept telling herself that she must not 
voice the suspicions which Nome Kirk had 
planted in her mind, but as he persisted 
with his cross-examination her anger began 
to rise. He had turned his horse to ride 
alongside her, and Bunkerville was rapidly 
dropping out of sight. 

"I don’t think they were trying to mur¬ 
der you,” he said easily. "Jerome hasn’t 
got the guts. It was either his idea of 
a joke or he was just trying to scare you.” 
She refused to answer. 

"What you should know, Judith, is that 
that fellow Kirk is the really dangerous 
man around here. You knew, didn’t you, 
that he let Stipes out of jail?” 

“I knew that.” 

"Look, Judith; I’ve never seen you so 
unfriendly, and the last tirne I tailked to 
you you were ready to marry me. That fel¬ 


low has turned you against me. What did 
he say? I’ve got a right to know.” 

"He says that for years you hâve been 
blackmailing my father,” she blurted. 

"And you believed that, Judith?” he 
asked reproachfully. 

"Wiü you teH me what actually hap- 
pened when Billy Hix was killed?” she shot 
out. 

He glanced at her comerwise. "You want 
the truth, do you? Ail right. Your father 
was at a little store run by your stepmother 
when her husband came home drank. There 
was a row and Hank killed him. Mrs. Hix 
and her brother agreed to swear Hix had 
killed himself if Hank would marry her. 
They’d see that he hanged if he didn’t. 
That’s ail there is to it.” 

"Then why did you tell Jerome last night 
that you couild prove that he did it?” she 
demanded. 

Rodnecker’s face went livid with rage. 
"So somebody’s been spyin’?” he ground 
out. "That fellow, Kirk, I’il bet my lîfe! 
What did he say about me? Answer me,” 
he thundered. 

"l’ve told you what he said; that you 
used the information you had to blackmail 
my father. And he said that Bud Stipes 
didn’t murder my father. Here, let go of 
■my reins!” she cried out as he brought her 
mount to a hait. 

"So he says I killed your father, huh?” 
he grated. "Where is that fellow now?” 

"Let me go. I don’t know,” she pro- 
tested fearfully. 

"Listen to me. You’re going to tell me 
where that fellow is or Fm going to kill 
you. I can do it and your in-laws will be 
blamed. Where is he? I’ve known he was 
after me ever since he came here.” 

J UDITH was appalled. She was more 
in fear of her life right now than she 
had been even when Jerome and Floyd 
Dingley were dragging her îoward the 
water trough. Then she could at least 
struggle. Now she could do nothing, and 
there was murder in this man’s face; mur¬ 
der and prodigious fear. 

"You did murder my father,” she gasped 
out. "You killed him because he had tired 
of paying you blackmail, and because you 
knew he never would hâve let me marry 
you.” 
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“Ifs tco bad Janway didn’t drown y ou,” 
he grated. "Corne on.” Gripping her 
bridle reins he forced her horse to keep pace 
with his, and there was nothing she could 
do. It would hâve gained her nothing to 
dismount. She realized soon that he was 
taking her to his own house. 

After a time Rodnecker got control of 
his temper. "Now doa’t think I’m going 
to do away with you because you think I 
killed your father,” he said. "I didn’t kill 
Hank. iHell, he Was nay best friend. But 
I am goin’ to kill the cuss who filled your 
faead with them fool ideas. An’ you, my 
girl, are goin’ to be bait.” 

The only person she saw around Rod- 
necker’s place was Bill Poland. The giant 
looked curious, but he asked no questions. 

“Just corne down from Humbug?” Rod¬ 
necker asked the man. 

“Yeah. Needed some stuff.” 

“Has Stipes been found?” 

"Nope. I went in quite a ways, but the 
smoke was too thick.” 

"Didn’t see anything of that fellow 
Kirk, did you?” 

"Nope.” 

"I got another job for you, Bill. We’ve 
got to keep Judith here on the place for a 
while, and she don’t want to stay.” 

Before Judith knew what was up the 
giant reached up and lifted her out of the 
saddle. Although she tried to struggle she 
felt completely helpless as he carried her 
into the house. Rodnecker followed. 

"Make yourself at home, Judith,” the 
latter invited. "I’ve got to talk to Poland.” 

As the man turned his back Judith darted 
into another room, and fastened the catch. 

She heard Rodnecker laugh, and a key 
turned in the Iode from the outside. She 
rushed to the window—and faced Bill 
Poland. Then, while she watched helpless- 
ly, the two men brought boards and nailed 
up the window. She heard them further 
barring the door. 

Later, she heard them riding away. They 
thought they had her safely imprisoned, but 
they had forgotten that she was ranch-raised, 
was resourceful, and had plenty of strength 
and endurance. 

N OME and Good-eye wound up on a 
small knoll overlooking the Arthur 
ranch. From their point of vantage they 


could see the sheriff and coroners party 
mill around a while and then départ toward 
town. 

An hour later they saw Rodnecker and 
Poland ride into the yard. 

Big Bill Poland remained in the yard, 
while Rodnecker went on to the house. 
Nome could see Rodnecker and Mrs. Arthur 
in vigorous dispute; the woman waving her 
arms and evidently talking in a loud voice. 
Finally Rodnecker motioned for Poland and 
they forced themselves into the house. 

"They’re our men,” Nome said. "You 
get to the barn, Good-eye, I’m going to 
the house. Something going on there I 
don’t want to miss.” 

He got to the back door unscathed, 
listened a moment, and went inside, the 
door being unlocked. He heard the angry 
voices. 

"Now are you satisfied she ain’t here?” 
the woman demanded. "If she does show 
her face here again I’il—” 

“You’ll do nothing,” Rodnecker told 
her. "You’ll be lueky if they don’t hang 
you along with your brother. I know Judith 
left Bunkerville hours ago. If she ain’t 
here something’s happened to her. You two 
tried to murder her last night so you must 
hâve done it this morning.” 

Nome was stunned. Rodnecker’s words 
implied that Judith 'had met with foui play. 

"I tell you—” 

"Shut up,” Rodnecker said. "You and 
Jerome are dead fish. Without my help you 
ain’t got a chance.” 

“Your—help?” the woman asked. 

"Yes, I’m willing to help you out of the 
country, or to do what I can if you’re 
arrested if you do two things for me.” 

"Whai’s that?” 

"I want a signed statement from you that 
you waived any daim on Arthur’s property 
when you married him, and another rhat- 
that fellow, Kirk, found out that it was 
your brother who killed Billy Hix, and that 
he came here to blackmail you.” 

"But they might hang Jerome for killin’ 
Billy,” the woman protested. 

"He’s already in bad,” Rodnecker said. 
"You can say it was açridental. This is the 
point. Somehow or other Kirk found out 
about the way Hix was killed. We’ve got 
to git rid of him, and make Judith think 
Kirk is a blackmailer.” 
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"So she’ll marry you,” the woaaan said 
bitterly. 

"Right. I’m going to kill Kirk, and 
you’re going to swear that Jerome and Jay 
Dingley did it when he tried to make you 
pay him blackmail. He’s going to corne 
here, and me and Bill will be laying for 
him.” 

“How do you know he’ll corne?” 

"Because he will think you’ve done sorne- 
thing to Judith when she don’t get back 
to town.” 

"I thought you said you thought we had 
killed her.” 

Rodnecker laughed. "I knew better than 
that. I just wanted to search the house to 
make sure Jerome wasn’t around—or maybe 
Kirk. I know where Judith is, and she 
won’t show up till l’m ready. Now sign 
these papers.” 

They went into another room, and Nome 
couldn’t hear what they said. He décidée 
that he had better get away from there, 
and get help. He tiptoed to the back door, 
threw it open, and a gun exploded prac- 
tically in his face! 

Just in time Nome saw the two men 
crouched against the cellar-way—Jerome 
Janway and Jay Dingley* He leaped back 
and the bullet missed his nose by an 
inch. 

Even as he slammed the door he realized 
that the shot would bring Rodnecker and 
Poland from the front room. He was 
trapped between the two parties. 

He drew his gun as he raced toward the 
intervening dining room. As he reached 
that door Rodnecker opened the other one. 
They saw each other at the same time, and 
fired. Nome was over his surprise, Rod¬ 
necker wasn’t. The shots blended, but 
again Nome was lucky. His foe’s bullet 
crashed into the top of the door, but Rod¬ 
necker was hit. 

Rodnecker stumbled, bent over, and for 
a moment his arms crossed over his stomach. 

Some bîazing intuition told Nome what 
to do, and he nlade a sliding lunge under 
the long table. An instant later Bill Poland 
filled one door, while facing him from 
the other was Jay Dingley, with Jerome 
Janway back of him. 

Seeing those two Poland supposed that 
it was they who had 9hot Rodnecker. He 
aimed at Dingley, but not quickly enough. 
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Dingley’s bullet hit him, drove him back 
on his heels. But the giant didn’t go down. 
He steadied himself, and the excited Ding- 
ley’s next shot went wiîd. Then Poland 
fired, and he didn’t miss. Jay Dingley col- 
lapsed. 

"Bill, wait!” Janway yelled. "Wait! 
Kirk shot Vick. He corne in here.” But 
Poland didn’t understand. He started to 
shoot and Jerome leaped backward. 

Nome suddenly tipped over the table, 
and was sheltered from Poland behind it. 
But Rodnecker was still on his feet, and 
bis gun came up. Nome fired across the 
top of the table, and this time he brought 
his man down. Then he felt his wrist 
caught in a viselike grip, and he saw the 
barrel of Poland’s gun Corning down. 

Nome ducked, though his arm felt as if 



it was being jerked out of the Socket. Pain 
ran to his fingertips as the gun-blow struck 
his shoulder glanoingly. He raised up and 
encircled Poland’s nede with his good left 
arm, Somehow he was able to jerk Poland 
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over the upturned table, and they went down 
in a scrambling heap. 

It was Jerome Janway whom Nome 
feared. He saw the fellow appear again in 
the doorway, and raise his gun. Then, sud- 
denly, Jerome went backward out of sight. 

Poland was weakening from his wound, 
but Nome had only one good arm, and he 
had lost his gun. Twice he thwarted 
Poland’s efforts to get at his throat, and 
then the giant’s Angers clinched, and Nome 
found his breath eut off. Desperately he 
jabbed at his foe’s eye with his thumb', and 
fmally as everything was going black he hit 
the mark. He heard a bellow of pain, the 
pressure relaxed somewhat, but he was too 
near unconsdousness to follow up his ad- 
vantage. He thought he heard a shot, and 
when he got his breath bâcle he saw Poland 
lying on the floor with blood oozing from 
a small, blue hole in his forehead. Old 
Good-eye stood there with a smoking gun 
in his hand. 

It was a couple of minutes before Nome 
could speak. "Jerome,” he got out huskily. 
"In next room.” 

But when fhey entered that room they 
saw Jerome Janway lying on the floor. His 
grotesque position told Nome instantly that 
his neck was broken. Benjy was down on 
his knees, a horrible grimace on his face 
while he mouthed unintelligible gibberish. 
They heard a wild scream, and Mrs. Arthur 
dashed past them to fall on her knees be- 
side her dead brother. Nome turned the 
other way and got into the open air. 

A moment later he saw Judith riding up 
at a gallop, and behind her was Sheriff Dar- 
row and two other men. 

"Nome, are you ail right?” Judith cried. 
"We thought we heard shots.” 

“We’re ail right, but I’m afraid you’ll 
find a mess inside,” Nome told them. 
"Don’t go in there,” he said to Judith, when 
she would hâve followed the sheriff. She 
sensed what had happened, and suddenly 
he was holding her close with his good arm. 

“I was afraid something had happened 
to you,” he said. 

"Rodnecker locked me in his house, and 
I knew he was going to try to Iure you here 
and kill you,” she explained. "I broke out, 
and just happened to meet Sheriff Darrow.” 

She did not tell him how she had taken 


a bedstead apart, and used the sides to break 
the frame of the window, and finally loosen 
the spikes that held her prisoner. 

"Ifs a gory mess,” the sheriff said some 
time later. "I found some papers on the 
table, Judith, which seems to give you ail 
your dad’s property—and maybe clears up 
why he married that woman.” 

"But it hasn’t cleared up who murdered 
him,” Nome said wœfully. 

"I think Mrs. Arthur has cleared that 
up,” the sheriff said. "She says the Ding- 
ley boys told her and Jerome that they saw 
Rodnecker and Poland burning a lot of 
brush at the very place where Arthur’s body 
was found. So they had to be the murder- 
ers. I’m mighty sorry that poor innocent 
Stipes was killed.” 

Nome had few regrets about Bud, but 
he did grieve that the mess had caused John 
Stipes to lose his life. It had, however, 
done one thing for which he was to be 
everlastingly grateful. It had brought him 
the love of the most wonderful girl in the 
world. 

And several months later, after Nome 
and Judith were married. Nome received a 
letter with an Eastern postmark. 

"Dear Nome,” it bçgan. "I suppose you 
think my bones are rotting somewhere in¬ 
side the Humbug mine. They had forgot 
about the old original discovery shaft way 
above dre main tunnel. I had conneoted it 
up, so I left my tracks going in on purpose 
and climbed through the shaft. I had fun 
watching them try to smoke me out. Tbanks 
for getting me out of that jail. 

“By the way, there is some mighty good 
ore in that mine yet. If you’ll send me a 
thousand dollars 111 sell it to you. Yours 
gratefully, Bud Stipes.” 

Nome showed the letter to Judith. "Ifs 
a gyp, of course,” he said, "but after ail if 
it hadn’t been for him we’d never hâve 
seen each other. Shall we send him a thou¬ 
sand?” 

"Let’s do it,” she urged. "If we own 
it nobody else can be humbugged with it.” 

"Ail right,” Nome agreed. “111 write 
him a check. But first I’ve got to do some¬ 
thing else.” 

"What is that?” she asked. 

"Put up that pretty kisser of yours,” he 
smiled, "and 111 show you.” 



Two Queer ’Uns Aboard Ship Can Queer Even a 
War Time Journey 



T HERE cornes a time on any 
voyage of long duration when 
ail hands seem to be com- 
pletely mad. Little tricks of 
speech, petty mannerisms, re- 
garded at fxrst as mere, harmless eccentrici- 
ties, swell to aîarming proportions and 
appear to make their possessors fit candi¬ 
dates for the nearest booby hatch. And yet 
it is nothing serions. It îs only that when 
raen hâve been cooped up together for 
mon th s in a Steel box each sees the other 
not as his natural self, but as a caricature in 
rather bad taste. 

There were two, however, who would 
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hâve been regarded as definitely queer in 
any commuaity afloat or ashore. One was 
the Second Mate. He, or so he fondly be- 
lieved, was psychic. Give him a Ouija Board 
—and he eouid tell you when the war was 
going to end or anything eise you cared to 
ask. He never, of course, got the right an- 
swers. Another weakness of his was auto- 
matic writing. He would sit for hours on 
end with a pencil in his hand and a blank 
piece of paper before him—-waiting for 
some "Control” to take charge. Once one 
did. Whilst under the influence, he wrote 
a short story. It stank. About sixteen long 
suffering editors, in quick succession, told 
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hira so. But 1 could hâve told him that his 
controllixig spirit was, as a mortal, no genius, 
but a struggling magazine author who got 
tired of struggling and finished üp with 
his head in the gas oven. He never had 
the sense to realize that the only way to 
secure posthumous publication for his mas- 
terpieces was to try to control a few editors. 
But perhaps he realized that that was hope- 
less. 

Be that as it may, the affair of the un- 
sellable short story, combined with a dis¬ 
tinct loss of honor as a prophet aboard his 
own ship, dîscouraged the Second Mate 
from' any further psychic activities. The 
only spirits in which he retained any inter¬ 
est wnatsoever were tfaose that corne in 
bottles with neat labels. You know where 
you are with them. 

The other eccentric was the Second Wire- 
less Operator. Luckily, he was imable to 
iüdulge his peculiar phobia at sea. He 
dreaded dogs. Any sort of dog, but espe- 
cially big, biack, shaggy dogs. He had been 
known, however, to go pale at the approach 
of a Pekinese. 

H E was quite frank about it, and told 
everybody who cared to listen—al- 
though at this stage of the voyage nobody 
did, they had heard it ail too many times be- 
fore—that, as a child, hehad been frightened 
very badly by a dog. A big, biack, shaggy dog. 

This beast, however, was no ordinary 
member of the canine tribe. It was the 
village ghost, known affectionately as "Old 
Nig.” There were some who said that 
"Nig” was short for “Nigger,” others that 
it was an obvious corruption of "Nick.” 
Nick or Nigger, "Old Nîg” was dreadfully 
real to the villagers. Almost everybody had 
seen him, although most had suffered the 
expérience in a place of safety, had watched 
with dread through their shut and barred 
Windows, from behind drawn curtains, 
whilst “Old Nig” padded softly through 
the dusk, his teeth gleaming with a green- 
ish phosphorescence and his eyes twin coals 
of fire. And perhaps there would reach 
their nostrils the smell of burning brim- 
stone, for the reek of the pit in which Nig 
was kennelled clung to his rough, shaggy 
coat. 

But they were safe, and they knew it. 
For "Old Nig” could never cross a thresh- 


old. Never, that is, unless he were asked 
across. 

B UT there was one case. A newcomer to 
the village scoffed at the local legends, 
said that he was not a man to be frightened 
ont of his wits by a stray dog. And they 
found his cottage one morning with the 
door wide open and, dropped on the floor 
just inside, a big beef bone. It looked as 
though the scofïer had been trying to entice 
a stray dog through his doorway. He was 
never seen again. 

None of Nig’s victims was. The story 
had it that they were dragged, kicking and 
screaming, down to Hell itself. 

One day the Second Sparks, then a boy 
of about thirteen, had spent the day with 
a school friend whose father owned a 
nearby farm. It was almost dusk when he 
set off for home. His hosts tried to prevail 
upon him to stay the night, but he was at 
that awkward âge when primitive, boyhood 
superstitions are ovedaid with a thin veneer 
of imreasoning materialism. 

Before he was home, before he was even 
halfway, the dusk had fallen. And in the 
lane, with its high banks and hedges on 
either side, it seemed darker than it should 
hâve been. 

The boy’s thoughtless courage was 
evaporating fast, and he began whistling to 
keep up his spirits. 

Then, with sudden, heart-stopping 
realization, he knew that he was being fol- 
lowed. For a while he managed to fight the 
urge to turn his head but, at last, it was too 
strong. 

And there, but a few feet away, stood 
“Old Nig.” 

He was as biack as the legends had al- 
ways painted him. 

And he was big, about the size of a 
pony. And his teeth shone, and his eyes 
gleamed like little red coals in the dark. 
Faintly luminous whisps of smoke clung 
to the shaggy coat, and the smell of burn¬ 
ing sulphur made the boy cough. 

He couldn’t run. 

He couldn’t do anything. 

He had no idea of for how long he stood 
facing the hound from Hell but, at last, the 
dog himself broke the silence. He growled, 
and it seemed as though the low, menacing 
rumble shaped itself into words. "Too 
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young. Too young. But you will see me 
again.” 

And then he was gone, with only the 
odor of the Pit and one or two palely phos¬ 
phorescent srnoke wraiths to show that it 
ail had been anything more than imagina¬ 
tion. 

The boy got home, but in a truly pitiable 
state. His parents believed his story—who 
in the village didn’t—and his father sought, 
and found, employment elsewhere. And 
the boy never saw the village, or "Old 
Nig,” again, except in his dreams. And 
they, with the passage of years, became in- 
creasingiy infrequent. 

But, of late, they had been retuming. 

Even at sea, the Second Sparks couldn’t 
get away from dogs. When somebody came 
up to him and asked, "Hâve you heard the 
latest shaggy dog story, Number Two?” he 
would wince. For the words set trains of 
thought in motion, and these trains ran 
down long unused tracks until they stopped 
in the dark lane on that night so many years 
ago. For him, there was only one shaggy 
dog story, and it had only one ending. Not 
deliciously incongruous, absurdly funny, but 
full of the fear of Hell itself. It wasn’t 
that the Second Sparks was devoid of 
humor, it was merely that he wished, with 
ail his heart and soûl, that the shaggy dog 
stories had some, to him, more pleasant 
name. 

But he must hâve been the only person 
aboard the ship who didn’t appreciate that 
esoteric form of wit. Even I, who hâve 
no réputation for humor whatsoever, found 
some of them quite devastating. And these 
I stored in my memory to tell ail my friends 
when I got home. Especially the ones about 
dogs. 

It was the Second Mate who first con- 
ceived the idea of a pictorial shaggy dog 
story. It was, actually, one of those daft 
little things that people find themselves 
doing when the voyage thas lasted too long 
—harmless but childish. 

I T WAS the custom in those troublous 
times for the Bridge to keep the Wire- 
less Room supplied with hourly positions, 
so that in the event of any sudden mari¬ 
time catastrophe—Act of God, the King’s 
Enemies, or Pirates—the necessary message 
might be tapped out without a moment’s 


delay. Each officer as he came oflf watch 
read the log, with the aid of the traverse 
table worked out where the ship was, and 
then eStimated where she would be in four 
hours’ rime—at the end of the next watch. 
He put the hourly positions—from eight 
bells to eight bells—on a little piece of 
paper and either sent them down to the 
Radio Officer on duty, or took them down 
in person. 

The Second Mate had a little pad liandy 
in the chartroom for this purpose, but such 
was its size that there was always a little 
space left at the bottom of each sheet after 
the positions had been written down. And 
it is well known that a piece of virgin 
paper demands to be raped by any pen or 
pencil in the vicinity. 

At one time tire officers would fill the 
vacant space with a little, meaningless 
squiggle. These squiggles, in the course of 
time, began to take on shape. A ship, a 
face, or some grotesque animal. But just, 
you understand, doodling. 

The Second Mate started with birds. 
Birds running, birds walking and birds fly- 
ing, but ail in the sarne direction, from 
right to left across the bottom of the paper. 
Then animais started to appear. Confie 
looking rabbits, misshapen, elongated cats. 

This intrigued the Mate, who usually 
came into the chartroom to pour himself 
a second cup of tea whilst the Second was 
writing the log and running up the D. R. 
positions. 

"What are you playing àt. George?” he 
asked, one morning, 

"Oh, it’s a shaggy dog story, I’ve got 
everything obviously running like Hell from 
something. Already the Second Sparks has 
been asking me what it is. I don’t know 
myself, yet. But I shall carry on with this 
elaborate build-up till I think of some 
glorious anti-climax—something utterly 
absurd and incongruous.” 

It took him a long time to think of his 
anti-climax. Meanwhile, the little figures 
at the bottom of his position chits grew 
more and more lifelike. Just practice, of 
course. And the Second Sparks kept ask¬ 
ing what the end of the story would be. 
And the answer was always die same— 
"Something dreadful—” 

From animais the Second Mate gradu- 
ated to human figures. Nothing elaborate 
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at first, just a little circle for a head, a 
straight line for a body, and bent lines for 
arms and legs. But even these primitive, 
childish sketches seemed to be infused with 
a certain sense of urgency. It was obvious 
to anybody that they weren’t just running 
for the fun of it—no, they were running 
for a purpose. There was either a train to 
catch just beyond the left hand border of 
the little picture—or something trying to 
catch thern away to the right. 

And as the animais had changed, so did 
the little men and women. Detail crept in, 
not much, but enough to give each tiny 
scrawl a certain individuality. It rather 
mystified people, for nobody had ever 
thought that the Second Mate had any artis- 
tic ability—least of ail himself. And he 
found that he hadn’t even now. He would 
retire to his room with one or two clean, 
cancelled charts and a soft pencil and try 
to draw things on the plain backs. It didn’t 
matter what he tried—copies of magazine 
illustrations or sketches from his own imag¬ 
ination—the resuit was always the same. 
The kind of scribble that could hâve been 
bettered by an intelligent child of six. 

He concluded that he must be at his best, 
artistically, at the witching hour of four 
a.m., with a dreary middle watch behind 
bim and his warm, soft bunk only a few 
minutes in the future. 

M EANWHILE, ail was not well with 
the Second Sparks. He looked defi- 
nitely off color, and was appearing at the 
breakfast table with the air of one who has 
spent a sleepless night. To the usual 
enquiries he replied that he was being 
troubled by dreams. For a few days he 
wouldn’t go into details about his nocturnal 
troubles. Then, one morning, he announced 
that he had been having nightmares about 
"Old Nig.” 

“Do you know,” he said, "I had the 
craziest dream last night. "He came for me. 
And the really crazy part was that he 
couldn’t corne into the Wireless Room unless 
he was asked—so he left his visiting 
card—” 

The Second Sparks waited for the wave 
of coarse laughter to subside, and then con- 
tinued. 

"No, you fools. Not that. It was a real, 
dinkum visiting card on a silver ttay. Young 


Purkiss there—” he indicated the Senior 
Cadet—"brought it in. And I knew that I 
shouldn’t pick it up, that I shouldn’t look 
at it—that would amount to asking him in. 
I could hear him sniffing and growling out- 
side the door. 

"But you know what it’s like when 
there’s anything you shouldn’t do. You just 
hâve to. And, 'What the Hell?’ I told my- 
self, 'this is only a dream!’ So I picked up 
the card. I can’t remember what was on it 
—how he spelt his name, even. And that 
was what I wanted to find out. Was it 
'Nig,’ or 'Nick,’ or 'Nigger?’ But every- 
thing was sort of blurred and I was hav¬ 
ing to strain my eyes and when, at last, I 
looked up, he was there. That’s when 1 
screamed.” 

"I should say you did scream,” com- 
mented the Senior Sparks. "It’s a wonder 
you didn’t wake ail hands and the cook.” 

And the Second Mate kept on drawing 
his little mannikins, rushing from right to 
left across the position chits until, at last, 
there was only one. He must hâve been a 
straggler. 

"Let’s hâve a look at that!” said the 
Mate. 

He pulled the magnifying glass out of 
the rack it shared with the dividers and 
stared through it at the paper. 

"How did you do it?” he asked, at last. 

"With a pencil, of course.” 

"I know that. But you don’t mean to 
tell me that you don’t know what you’ve 
done here?” 

"What hâve I done?” 

"You’ve managed to turn out an exact 
likeness of young Carter, that’s ail.” 

"Let me look.” 

The Second Mate took the paper and 
thé lens, stared for a while at the little 
figure he had so carelessly drawn. 

"You’re right,” he said. "It is a good 
likeness. But I had no intention of doing 
it. It must hâve been some little irregularity 
in the surface of the paper or something.” 

T PEERED over his shoulder. Yes, it was 
1- Carter that was running, ever so slowly, 
from right to left across the bottom of the 
chit. The body, of course, was still the same 
collection of straight and crooked lines but, 
somehow, the face had corne alive. I was 
surprised that nobody had commented on 
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ihe expression of that face. It showed only 
one émotion—sheer, blind terror. 

"Don’t breathe down the back of my 
neck!” testily barked fhe Second Mate. 

"I’m not,” replied his superior, who had 
busied himself with cup and teapot at the 
ofcher side of the chartroom. "In any case, 
I’m nowhere near you. But there is a smell. 
Il must be the funnel smoke with this fol- 
lowing wind. The Chief was saying that 
there was a lot of sulphur in this coal—” 

It may hâve been a freak of chance that 
produced the speakkig likeness of the Sec¬ 
ond Sparks, it æay not. But, whatever the 
cause, it was repeated. When the Second 
Mate wrote up the log when coming ofï the 
afternoon watch he again decorated the bot- 
tom of the position chit, but thâs time, the 
little figure that was Carter had slipped 
and fallen. The expression wasn’t quite 
the same. It was worse. 

Strangely enough, nobody noticed it on 
this occasion. Of course, it was ail on a 
very small scale and people don’t usually 
peer at amateurish doodlings through a faigh 
power lens. 

At four o’clock the next morning (he 
Second Mate reached the climax of his 
shaggy dog story. He folded the chit, 
tucked it into an envelope, wihich he sealed, 
then shouted for his cadet. 

"Purkiss! Take this down to Mr. Carter 
with'my compliments!” 

"Is that the finish?” asked the Mate, who 
had just corne in to the chartroom. "What 
was it?” 

"It was a shaggy dog in person!” replied 
the Second. "I expeot that Carter will be 
ringing up on his téléphoné any time now 
to say, 'Not so damn’ shaggy!’ ” 

But nobody ever knew what Mr. Carter’s 
reactions were to the end of the story. Be- 
cause nobody ever saw Mr. Carter again. 

H IS absence was first discovered when 
the Chief Sparks went into the Wire- 
less Room to take over the watch at eight 
a.m. Then people started making belated 
enquiries. The ship was turned round and 
put on the opposite course for about five 
hours, but no trace of the missing Radio 
Officer did they ever fiod. 

Purkiss had not seen Carter when he 
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took the chit down. Wheeldon, the Thîrd 
Sparks, told him that he had overslept but 
would be in in a few minutes. Mr. Wheel¬ 
don, a serious-minded youth, had not 
troubled to open the envelope. He regarded 
the whole silly business as too childish. 

When Carter finaily had corne on watch, 
Wheeldon handed over with a few curt sen¬ 
tences and came amidships to the officers’ 
bathroom. 

So, if any disturbance had taken place in 
the Radio Office he would never hâve heard 
it. The Chief Sparks, whose room was 
adjacent, mighi hâve heard it, but he was an 
abnormally heavy sleeper. 

But some people did hear things. Some 
of the gunners on duty thought that they 
heard a sound whfch could hâve been the 
baying of a dog. They even reported this 
to the Chief Officer, but he decided that it 
was probably some of the firemen on watch 
feeling vocal. It is easy in the average coal 
burner to acquire the habit of blaming the 
firemen for anything. 

And one of the engineers who had just 
corne off watch told an even more fantastic 
story. He had seen a dog—a big, black 
shaggy dog. No, he hadn’t reported it. He 
knew there were no dogs aboard the ship, 
and that there was no way in which ihe 
animais could board in mid-ocean. So he 
just decided that he was seeing things and 
retired to his room with some haste. It is 
only fair to add that this gentleman, at 
times, was in the habit of seeing things, 

The Second Mate was blamed. They 
reckoned that Carter really believed the 
story of "Old Nig,” and that the foolish 
little joke had preyed on his mind. When 
he opened the envelope and saw the picture 
of a black, shaggy dog he must hâve yelled, 
taken leave of his senses, and gone over 
the side, taking the chit with him. For it 
was never found. 

But they never knew what really hap- 
pened. 

I could hâve told them—but nobody ever 
asks me anything. Even where I corne from 
they think I’m just plain dumb. And they’re 
ail so damned condescending that I 
could- 

But you’ll hâve to excuse me. 

Ifs time I was getting back to my kennel, 




The Gun Registration (and Eventual 
Confiscation) Boys Are at lt Âgain! 

B UXS S-1678 and S-1755 introduced by 
Senator Albert W. Hawkes are at this 
wrîting still pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. These bills were intro¬ 
duced several months ago (around the first 
of the year) and in spite of numerous pro¬ 
tests against tbem, received by the com- 
mittee, either could be brought up for dis¬ 
cussion on request of the senator. 

Before we examine these bills let’s take 
a look at firearms registration in general. 

American sportsmen hâve always looked 
with great suspicion on any anti-gun légis¬ 
lation—and with good reason too! As we 
shall see. 

On the other hand many good citizens 
who are not well informed on the subject 
or hâve not given it much thought argue 
something like this—"Why should an 
honest citizen object to registering his guns? 
He doesn’t object to registering his auto¬ 
mobile or bis dog. No one intends to con- 
fiscate the registered guns. So, what’s ail 
the squalling about?” 

We don’t object to the registration of 
our automobiles for several reasons. First 
of ail, the registration of an automobile is 
automatic and does not entai! the “by your 
leave” of some petty police officiai (remem- 
ber this point when we look into Senatot 
Hawkes’ brain child) secondly, the use of 
the automobile entaals the use of public 
highways which must be maintained by some 
form of taxation and the automobile regis- 
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tration tax is a reasonable form of highwav 
tax; and thirdly, the large, visible license 
plate helps once in a while in the arrest of 
a hit-and-run driver, bank robbers, and 
other criminals. 

People do object to the registration of 
firearms because—first the registration 
entails a trip to the police station where 
the gun owner is, too often, treated like a 
potential criminal and not infrequently finds 
his application for a permit refused for 
some phoney reason or other. Next, the 
possession and use of the gun entails no 
use of facilities paid for by taxation. If 
such a rare tbing as a municipal range is 
used, the shooter cheerfully pays each time 
he uses the facilities. Also the numbers 
stamped on a gun are visible only on close 
examination and can never be seen when 
the gun is carried or used by someone else. 
In other words, they do not serve the quick 
identification purposes of an auto license 
tag. And, anyway, who ever heard of a 
stickup person or other crook registering a 
gun? 

These are ail mostly nuisance reasons. 
The real howl about gun registration is for 
a fax greater reason. Confiscation of arms 
owned by individuals of the opposing 
parties is always the essential step in the 
imposition of the will and government of 
the minority upon the will of the majority. 
(Just examine the history of conditions in 
Europe during the past few years.) This is 
true whether the majority group seeking 
power is labeled “Fascist” or “Communist,” 
"Royalist” or "People’s Party” or what hâve 
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you. As confiscation of amis must précédé 
the establishment of a minority group dic- 
tatorship so must registration of arms pré¬ 
cédé a successful campaign of confiscation, 
ïndeed! This is what the howl is about! 

As an indication of which way the wind 
is blowing, what do you say to this? In 
Mardi, 1944, Attorney General Robert W. 
Kenny of California, told the California 
State SherifFs Association: “Unless govern- 
ment officiais take steps to check the bring- 
ing back of tliese deadly weapons (souvenir 
war guns) our efforts of fifty years in dis- 
arming the public may prove futile.” 

Speaking of "a disarmed public” you 
know (if you were reading this départaient 
at the time) what happened just after Dun- 
kirk when the English lost most of their 
equipment and were frantically anticipating 
an invasion of the British Isles at any mo¬ 
ment. An appeal went out to the people of 
the United States to donate amis for the 
British civilians to use for self-protection 
against the expected invasion. 

Needless to say, there was great response 
to this appeal and large quantifies of fine 
arms (I know for I had occasion to examine 
many of them) were shipped to these prac- 
tically unarmed people. 

If we were ever in this position I doubt 
very much if we would find a generous 
uncle to give us much needed help. 

And another point—in countries where 
firearms are registered it is an easy matter 



for an invading army to disarm the people 
by the simple procedure of going to the 
police station, taking the list of gun owners, 
then the gun owners themselves. The Ger- 
man army did just this, as did our boys when 
it came our turn to invade. 

For the life of me, I can’t understand 
how we cari forget or ignore these facts and 
permit crackpot législation that would re- 
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quire national or even local firearm regis¬ 
tration even to be contemplated by the so- 
called servants or représentatives of the 
people. And if we, the people, continue in 
this state of hibernation it is altogether pos¬ 
sible that we shall wake up some bright 
morning and find our traditional and hard 
earned liberties a t'hing of the past! 

If I seem a little hysterical about this sub- 
ject, it is not without reason. Let’s briefly 
examine Senator Hawlces’ U. S. Senate Bill 
No. 1678 as introduced in Congress, and 
now (at this writing) in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

The opening section is as follows: "Be 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
résentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
déclarés it to be the objectives of this Act 
to protect the public from the misuse of 
firearms, to prevent the wrongful use or 
disposai of firearms returned from the fields 
of battle or otherwise imported into the 
United States, to protect interstate and for- 
eign commerce from unlawful acts carried 
out with the aid of firearms, to safeguard 
the mails, and to aid in the collection of 
taxes levied under the United States code, 
1940, title 26, chapter 27, sub-dmpter A, 
part VIII, by requiring the registration of 
ail firearms of more than .25-cali'ber bore.” 

Why .25-caliber and smaller caliber guns 
are left out in the cold I don’t know. But 
this gets better—read on: 

"Section 2. Every person possessing a 
firearm of any description shall register the 
same, as hereinafter provided with the near- 
est office of the Fédéral Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation or its duly designed agent: Provided, 
That firearms of .25-caliber bore or less 
shall be exempt from registration: and pro¬ 
vided further, that firearms manufactured 
previous to 1900 and used solely for curi- 
osity, ornamental, or display purposes shall 
also be exempt from registration.” 

"Section 3. (a) The Fédéral Bureau of 
Investigation shall maintain a complété rec¬ 
ord of ail firearms required to be registered 
under this Act stating name, address, occu¬ 
pation, and description of each person own- 
ing or possessing a firearm, together with 
the manufacturer’s name, rnodel, serial num- 
ber, and date of manufacture of the fire¬ 
arm, and sudh other information as the Di- 
rector of the Fédéral Bureau of Investiga- 
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tion may deem advisable. Such record shall 
not be available to the public inspection, 
but shall be /reserved to me use of the law- 
enf ornement agencies of local, State, and 
the Fédéral Government.” 

Quite a chore for Mr. Hoover, eh what? 
I haven’t the space to include the whole bill, 
but it continues in the same vein. 

Senator Hawkes’ Bill S-1755 presumably 
exempts sporting guns' from registration. 
This action was an attempt to calm the in- 
creasing protests of thinking sportsmen who 
well know that registration today could 
easily mean confiscation tomorrow. Al- 
though the new bill States that guns under 
.25 caliber and sporting guns are exempt 
from registration, the laugh is in the added 
provision that if any gun is deemed poten- 
tially dangerous by the government enforce- 
ment bureau, it shall require registration. 

Those who hope to disarm the American 
public know full well that any sporting gun, 
including those of less than .25 caliber (the 
Jap army rifle was approximately .25 cali¬ 
ber) is potentially dangerous! 

I hope that by the time this is in print 
the two bills mentioned wiH hâve been 
dropped down the drain pipe, where in my 
estimation, they belong—But I understand 
that plans are afoot for the introduction of 
gun-registration bills in various state law- 
making bodies. 

So, don’t you think it’s about time we 
squawk to high heaven every time someone 
tries to put over a gun-registration law, be 
it national or local? 

We had better WAKE UP! 


Dire Story ^Jellerâ’ CircL 

(Contmued from page 4) 


to make prize-winning quilts from tobacco 
sacks; 'a man can leam about quail and 
snakes and horse-trading. and just what kind 
of wood to burn in a still because it gives of 
a thinner, less conspicuous smoke. I once 
sat in a barn outside a town lïke Falksville, 
on an anvil, among the corncobs, and 
lîstened to a weathered old man explain that 
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work or play, lâght. Waterproof. Gan be wom in batb. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured,” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial ofter. Also endorse- 
œents from grateful «sers in your neighborhood. Write: 

Cluthe Sons, Dept. 39, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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SHORT STORIES 



3 LAC K H EADS WIUST 00 

(OB YOUB MOÎTEY BACK) Amasingly success- 
xnl for the treatment of blaekheads — CHABB’S 
TBX-TUR CBEAM effective! y eleans and improves 
your fikln. Aiter 2 treatments yonr ekin wlll be 
free of ugly blackheads or we will refund yonr 


CHARL’S COSMETIC CD. 



a barlow mode as good a fighting-knife as 
any—if you ground down the blade until it 
was an inch and a half long, so it wouldn’t 
snap off when you most needed it. I don’t 
recall ever having run across that in a text- 
book. 

"Ifs a swell country, slow, easy-going — 
and never a dull moment. And Pete Kuhl- 
hoff’s illustrations hâve certainly caught the 
spirit of the setting and the story!” 

Merle Constiner 

Newcomer to SHORT STORIES 

J OHN D. MacDonald, whose "Blâme 
Those Who Die” appears in this issue, 
speaks up for himself: 

"I had been out of college and graduate 
school for about two years when Oncle Sugar 
tapped me in 1940. After two and a half 
years of duty in my oivn backyard, they de- 
cided I needed a change of scene and sent 
me to China, Burma, and India for a couple 
of years. 

"While overseas I exhausted ail forms of 
correspondence in writing to my wife and, 
to break the monotony, I ivrote a story and 
sent it to her instead of a letter. She, 
being.the practical side of the family, sold 
the dam thing, thus infecting me with the 
deadly virus of literary perspiration. Under 
the influence of the disease 1 bave written 
about a hundred stories since the fait of 
1945 and I am now in the process of trying 
to change the présent unhealthy ratio of out- 
put to sales. 

"1 like to write about the East because, in 
a certain sense, it seems to provide as much 
of an escape for the writer as I hope it does 
for the reader.” 

John MacDonald 

How-Come the Marshal 

T HE how-come of Dan Cushman’s "Wind 
River Marshal” goes back a long ways 
as the author tells us interestingly below. 

"I think the back ground for my little yam. 
'Wind River Marshal,’ goes back to when 1 
was a little boy and my fat her operated a 
one-chair barber shop in the Montana cow~ 
town of Box Elder. 

"As l recall Box Elder, there were certain 
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fîmes when it produced excitement out of dll 
proportion with its size. When it came time 
to ship steers to the East (ail the country 
beyond the North Dakota border was 
considered the East) Box Elder was roll- 
ing in money, and she was a ring-tailed 
dandy. 

"Then the big blizzard came down from 
Canada, the thermometer dropped to thirty 
below, or worse, and everybody concentrated 
on keeping warm. 

"The only persans left around were the 
business men, some Italians who worked on 
Jim Hill’s section gang, and a few cow- 
boys who were wintenng their saddles in 
toivn. 

"There ivasn’t much entertainment except 
a poker game at the Boord of Trade saloon, 
and it never did anyone harm because there 
was just so much money and it kept going 
around and around. 

"Naturally, lots of the boys liked to 
gather in Pais barber shop. Chief among 
these, from a vocal stand point, was an Indian 
fighter turned cowboy named Lyin’ Jack 
Edwards, ivhose seas of expérience were 
bounded only by the dim, purple shores of 
bis imagination. 

"Now, P a was a good free-style story 
teller himself. He’d had no expérience with 
fighting Indians and throwing the hoolihan, 
but he’d received a practicd éducation by 
being raised in the hardwood forests of 
Michigan, and he’d served a post graduâte 
course in the mining country of Minnesota. 
So, as fast as Lyin’ Jack shot them down 
with his old Henry rifle (gene'rally Black- 
feet at 300 paces), Pa would counter with 
a lumberjack beaten to a bloody sponge be- 
neath hobnails. 

"The favorite character in P a’s yarns was 
a man named Jack McMahon who could do 
more things with a single-bitted axe thon 
Annie Oakley could do with a rifle. Jack 
McMahon, as I recall, never entered a saloon 
without tbat axe, and woe unto the 'Detroit 
sharper’ who eut the ace. 

"Somewhere, in the deeds of Jack Mc¬ 
Mahon and Lyin’ Jack Edwards came the 
original impression of rough men with 
hatchets and guns which ended by being 
written as ’Wind River Marshal.’ Aside 
from that, there’s not a particle of truth in 
it, believe me! 

Dan Cushman 
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Your Minci 
on Night Missions? 

Are YOU pîagued by vague remembrances when 
you awaken? Do strange places and faces, recollections 
from your sleeping State, struggle for récognition in 
your mind? They are not necessarily the fantasies of 
dreams—they may be éléments of expériences as actual 
as your daily existence. Your consciousness — that which 
is you— is forever poised between two worlds. When 
awake, it is harnessed—limited to what you see with 
your eyes, hear with your ears, etc. When asleep, your 
consciousness may be liberated to commune with the 
Infinité Intelligence. It can be given a mission to per- 
form. It can return with inspiration, with stupendous 
power for accomplishment that will regenerate your life. 

Acœpt fhls FREE Book 

Demand taknctc the psydiological and mysticalprinciplesbésmà 
these statements. Do not confuse mere dreams with the faculty to 
extend your consciousness beyond the reaches of space and the 
borders of time. Your life is only as limited as you let fear and 
superstition make it Rise to the mastery ofyour naturalfaculties. 
Let the Rosicrudans, a world-wide fraternity of thinking men 
and women (not a religion), tell you about these rational laws 
of self. Write today for a free copy of the *' Masteiy of Life.” It 
will explain how you may receive this unique knowledge. 

Address: Scribe E.KLO. 
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